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INTRODUCTION. 



Befobx we attempt to make the English reader enter 
into the beauties and appreciate the merit of Radne, as 
a Dramatic poet, It is aosolutelj necessary to point out 
clearly the state of the Drama in France in the time of 
Louis XIY., apd the marked and fundamental differ- 
ences which exist between the theatrical sdiool of this 
country, as represented by Shakspere, and the poets ci * 
Elizabeth's age, and that of the French nation as ez* 
hibited in Racine and Comeille. 

The eternal oppositions of the tV&a/ and the red nuu 
nifest themselves m the conception and in the execution 
of a dramatic work, as much as they do in any other art; 
almost as much as in painting, in which we know they 
form two separate systems. If the reader be not 
alarmed at what may at first appear in Uie light of a 
needless digression, but which we are convinced is ne« 
cessary to the entire comprehension of the subject that 
we have undertaken to treat, we will.exsim\iu&'SRWHiQC% 
the earliest tendencies of the drama m xYioa^ ccyosiNf^ft 

in which it is generally supposed to bvf^ \siSw». H* 

cngin, * *^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Befobb we attempt to make the English reader enter 
into the beauties and appreciate the merit of Racine, as 
a Dramatic poet, It is absolutely necessary to point out 
clearly the state of the Drama in France in the time of 
Louis XIY., aod the marked and fundamental differ- 
ences which exist between the theatrical school of this 
country, as represented by Shakspere, and the poets of ' 
Elizabeth's age, and that of the French nation as ex- 
hibited in Racine and Comeille. 

The eternal oppositions of the idtal and the real ma- 
nifest themselves m the conception and in the execution 
of a dramatic work, as much as they do in any other art ; 
almost as much as in painting, in which we know they 
form two separate systems. If the reader be not 
alarmed at what may at first appear in the light of a 
needless digression, but which we are convinced is ne- 
cessary to the entire comprehension of the subject that 
we have undertaken to treat, we will. examine what were 
the earliest tendencies of the drama \u tVvosft eowxAfvwi 

m which it is generally supposed to \\^\^ \.^%tw V» 
caigin. 
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The dramatic art is of Grecian birth ; and in the land 
of Homer rises to its highest pitch of idealism. The 
tragedy of the ancients in its primitive shape, is an ideal 
picture of human transactions, considered in an almost 
religiously serious light, whilst their comedy is an ex- 
hibition of manners taken in a ludicrous point of view ; 
and, as was inevitable in so early an age, we find the 
entire predominance of tragedy over comedy limited only 
by one or two individual exceptions. The Epic qualities 
are always the foremost The JEpcpcea still reigns ; 
and between the animated scenes of the Iliad, and the 
lofty conceptions of Eschylus and Sophocles, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the Bard be nearer the lively imper- 
sonation of character required upon the stage, or the 
dramatist more approaching to the continued heroic tone 
characteristic of the Epic verse. The object of the an- 
cient tragic writers was to produce effects resulting, not 
(as with the modems) from a more or less exact imitation 
of the accidents of life, but from the intensity of the idea 
which they should be able to stamp upon the minds of 
the spectators. To this system of dramatie conception 
corresponded a kind of execution, so different from our 
present theatrical customs, that it is almost imfxtssible 
for us to form to ourselves a correct picture of it, not- 
withstanding the abundant detail, and Ht^p ingenious sur- 
mises fumLmed upon the subject by a- -host of learned 
men. A peculiar sort of musical education was consi- 
dered necessary to fit an actor for the Grecian stage. 
This studv was divi(i^.into two parts, both of which 
are classed under the name of music, although one only 
(that which is styled imitative mtistc, or the art of thea- 
trical recitation) has any reference to sound. The other 
(called orchestical music) comprises dancing, and the 
study of gesticulation,* being, according to Plato, a me-> 
thodical imitation of every human gesture, and attitude, 
and to be termed so far a musical study, tliat its very 

* The word 5«siictfZafton is used to denote everything that 
relates to motion, gesture, or the expression of internal feel:- 
In£r by external signs even when ^mesGenU 
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easence 'was the just comprehension of Time, and 
Rhythm. This latter science was again subdivided into 
the three subdivisions of tragic, comic, and satirical, 
gesticulation. The strict prosody observed in the an- 
cient languages, added to the vast space employed for the 
purposes of scenic representation, gave to dramatic diction 
80 peculiar a character, that we require a certain degree 
of reflection before we can comprenend it 

Till the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was 
yery generally supposed, that the Greek tragedies were 
duamted to a species of air (melopeed) composed ex^- 
pressly for that purpose by a musician. To a certain 
degree this opinion was inaccurate, although many sin- 
gularities of the Greek drama may have easily given 
rise to it. In Grecian tragedy three distinct parts were 
to be remarked. The dialogue or drama itself; the 
eantides, separate pieces, in which the rhythm of song 
was observed, and which are introduced in moments of 
great lyrical enthusiasm ; (Comeille has adopted them 
in ^e Cid and Pofyeucte^ and Racine in tne Frhres 
ennemis;) and lastly the chorus. Now, although the 
dicdogue was not sung in the ancient drama, it was still 
very far from corresponding to our ideas of spoken decla^ 
motion, and resembled more the recitative of our opera. 
The strict observance of the syllabic qnantities was im- 
periously exacted upon the stage; and to prevent the 
uproar which would never have failed to ensue upon the 
least violation of the rules of prosody, a man was placed 
before the scena in front of the audience, whose sole occu- 
pation it was to beat time with his foot ; making the 
tragic and comic actor no less slaves to riiythm in their 
diction, than were the singer and dancer in their gestures. 
Near the time- beater stood two flute players, one placed 
there to regulate the dialogue, the other to accompany 
the canticles and choruses."^ A sentence of Apuleius 

♦ This regard for harmony, or rather melody and rhythm, 
was extended to oratory. Cicero tells us of the extraordi- 
nary effects produced by the delivery of a simple s^T\\ft\iQfe 
ending with the word comprobavit, owing to its itY\QA\!a\3& 
soujuL Q uiati Ji a n is cojdous on the samie Ba\>ievi\. 'Y>aft 
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confirms us in the belief that a certain superhuman roci- 
feration was thought to be a merit in a tragedian, as form- 
ing a contrast to the more familiar tone usual in comedy. 
Indeed we have the testimony of Cassiodorus, who tells 
us, that aided by the huge size of the masks they wore, 
in the monstrous mouths of which a kind of speaking 
trumpet was concealed, actors were enabled to form 
'' sounds such as it was hard to imagine any mortal lungs 
could utter." 

But it was not the dictum alone of the ancient tragic 
actors which was subjected to these and similar rules. 
Their appearance, their gestures, were not less ar- 
tificial than their speech. In order that the princi- 
pal personages of a piece, placed at a much greater 
distance from the public than the chorus, should still 
preserve to the eye an heroic stature, they were forced 
to wear buskins formed so as to raise them considerably 
above the ground. The bod^ and the limbs were also 
padded to bear a due proportion to the height, and the 
size of the mask exaggerated, to prevent the head from 
appearing too small for the rest of the person. The 
movements of the limbs, necessarily cramped by these 
strange accoutrements, could scarcely be sudden or na- 
tural. They were, on the contrary, regulated before- 
hand upon the prosody of the dialogue, and upon the 
accompaniment afforded by the musicians. The bye- 
play consisted solely in a succession of expressive atti- 
tudes prescribed by the well-known laws of the orches^ 
tral science, the exact signification of which the spectators 
perfectly understood. Instead of the different readings, 
instead of the elaborate interpretations, the play of coun- 
tenance, and all the other ingenious devices, resorted to 
by the actors of our times, the actors of antiquity were 
reduced to display their talaits, in the mere mechaniod 
or executive branch of the drama ; to give proofs of 
genius in the mere manner of producing an eifect pre- 

anecdote of Gracchus speaking to a tilncen or fifer is known. 
In our times the Iambics in some passages of Lord Erskine 
and other speakers are admired ; see particularly the passage 
ctTiAe Indian Warnor in the noble speech fox ^toc^ti^Xft. 
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Tiously marked out ; and to evince superiority by the 
mode in which they accentuated a syllable, or put 
harmony and grace in a morement set down for them. 

Now it is evident from all we have said (and for this 
reason we have said it) that the drama of the ancients 
belonged essentially to the conventional school, and that 
those whom we are halntuated to look upon as the fathers 
of the art, the Greeks, did not aim at that minute repro- 
duction of exterior realities, which forms a main point of 
what we term the natural drama. Instead of copying^ 
as the modems seek 40 do, the positive occurrences and 
acddents of human life, the ancients sought to unveil 
their hidden sense, and to explain in a measure the 
meaning and the moral of events. Every thing in their 
theatres is calculated to convey an impression of super- 
human grandeur and sublimity, and the beautiful is never 
for a moment sacrificed to wlmt might appear to be the 
true. The heroic, the ideal, is the element of the an- 
cient drama, its principal personages are more or less 
abstractions ; and to expound to the vulgar the lofty 
lessons it contains, we nnd an intermediate agent, the 
chorus, placed between the actor and the audience. 

A distinguished German author, Winkclman, speak- 
ing of the mutative arts, has said, *^in ages of decline, 
Expression is employed to supply the place of Beauty" 
Something of this kind happened in Greece soon after 
the death of the great poets whose works remain to us.. 
Dramatic effect was sought for less in an ideal represen- 
tation of abstract truth, than in a material exaggeration 
of certain insulated events, which might happen to be 
true. The horrible, the unforeseen, the wonderful, were 
each resorted to in turn, and to satisfy us of this we need 
little more than the Poetics of Aristotle. The tragic 
ehorus, ceasing to have a philosophical signification, was 
replaced by lyrical interludes, void of any connexion 
with the piece ; and Comedy, equally deprived of this 
living commentary, instead of continumg to offer a just 
satire of the vices and follies of society in general, becaxaa 
purely anecdotical, and attempted OTi\y to sVfe\.c^ ^^v^ 
superieial outlines of particular manneta wA cv\aX«a»' 
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This tendency to substitute expression for beauty, and to 
oppose the vivacity of the real to the calm dignity of the 
ideal, manifested itself strongly amongst the Romans f 
and Horace tells us, that the music made use of to accom- 
pany the dialogue, in theatrical representations, had be- 
come so rapid, that the actors, in order to keep time, 
were obliged to have recourse to the most ridiculous con- 
tortions. Vainly did Esopus and Roscius (artists of the 
old classical school) endeavour to prove that the highest 
point of art is the union of beauty and truth : vainly did 
they exact that the accompaniment «hould be slackened 
during their performance, in order that they might have 
leisure to develope, with dignity and ease, all the re- 
sources of their well studied art ; the public saw in each 
of them only an exceptional talent, and the applauses of 
the crowd were still lavished upon the successful inno- 
vations originating in a fiilse and perverted taste. 

During the middle ages the drama was rather a reli- 
gious ceremony than a pro&ne amusement, and formed 
part of the pageants of the church. Towards the be- 
ginning of the axteentfa century, however, the traditions 
of antiquity formed an object of study throughout civi- 
lized Europe ; and in Italy we first observe a vast number 
of poets trying to imitate, some in Latin, some in the 
vulgar tongue, the majestic creations of the Grecian tra- 
gic muse. This regeneration, too, of the drama in Italy, 
assumes a &r nobler character than is to be found in 
any other country. The translations, adaptations, and 
imitations of the chief monuments of classic art are not 
the woHl of professional pedants, or hired scribes ; but, 
on the contrary, all those distinguished by rank and sta- 
tion, both in the church and state, seem to take a pride 
in aiding to re-establish the by-gone splendour of the 
stage. Ecclesiastical princes are to be found amongst 
the poets ; and sovereigns vie with one another in the 
endeavour to surround theatrical representation with the 
pomp supposed to be its attribute in the classical ages. 
We find the Greek authors translated into Latin, and 
&e pkLjB of Terence, Plautus, and Seneca performed in 
the onginal. The most celebrated wntet%--^^Vn3M>ft, 
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Bibbiena, Ariosto, Taflso, Machiavelli, Aretino, and a 
host of leanr writers, were Cfmstantly employed in furw 
nishing for the stage works which senred to perpetuate the 
traditions of antiquity. Still, however, the taste fur the 
purely classical drama appears to hare been more a fashion 
confined to the higher classes of society, than an instinct 
awakened in the popular mass. Towutl the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, the public at large gra- 
dually forsook tiie^academkad theatres and flocked to the 
less refined diversions afibrded by companies of strolling 
players and improvitatori. From mat moment the ideal or 
cotmaUumal drama was lost in Italy, and merged quickly 
in the '^ Comedia deW Art9" tnat is, the species of 
irregular composition, full of bustle and intrigue, of which 
the spedmens that remain to us can hardly funtish a just 
idea. The state too of the language in Italy, and the 
want of a political centre, and a universal tongue, were 
atrong reasons against the definitive establishment of any 
one particular and ruling style of theatrical exhibitions. 
It was impossible to bnng the inhabitants of nu>re than 
foortoen (ufierent states, accustomed to their respective 
dialects, to adnut the necessity of one single offidal 
toneue, which the academicians sought to form out of the 
purified Tuscan alone. 

In Spain the ideal drama had also its votaries, but the 
neighbourhood of the East, and the mixture of the Gothic 
and Saracenic races, modified considerably the forms 
under which the idea was sought to be conveyed. The 
conventional types are to be discovered, and they are de- 
cidedly intenaed to be fixed according to invariable rules, 
and to represent imaginary characters, without reference 
to positive reality. For instance, the lover is the type 
ctf chivalry ; the mistress that of fidelity. The parents re- 
present severe and inflexible honour, mixed ^-ith haughti- 
ness. Persons of high rank preserve a rigid demeanour, 
and their vices are thought to be ennobled by their pride ; 
gadety is only allowed in individuals of the lower orders, 
and the inferior classes of society alone have the pri- 
vilege of lau^bin^ and being laughed al. T\\^ V^iwa- 
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is still evidently the element of Spanish tragedy, but it ia 
not the heroic of the Greeks. With great energy there is 
mixful a restless vivacity ; it may almost be c^Ied petu* 
lance, and an emphatic pompousness, that entirely pre* 
dudes the calm dignity, the majestic solemnity, the re- 
pose of the ancients, upon whose theatres gods and 
fceroes had to sastain the imposing burden of an august ot 
divme nature. 

In England the conyentional drama has had lesssuc^* 
cess than in any other country ; and hias never laid the 
foundation of a national or popular theatre. The real, 
the accidental, the picturesque, are the foremost charac* 
teristics of the exceptional, and, properly speaking, 
eccentrical school, of which Shakspere is the leader and 
the chief. 

Here let us pause a moment, to establish fully our 
meaning upon this point. Whatever be the opinion we 
may hold upon the comparative merits or demerits of the 
two different dramatic schools of which we are treating, 
let it be perfectly understood that we do not pretend to 
criticise m the great dramatist faults which, perhaps, be- 
come such chiefly from the incapacity of his disciples ta 
equal their great master. The capital defect of the 
Shaksperian school is, that its element is the sublime, 
and that, being placed far above the mere rules of good 
taste, it becomes trivial, or exaggerated, or even ludicrous,, 
when not directed by absolute genius, for talent will not. 
suffice. Shakspere himself unites every quality, and 
attains to excellence in each. We find m him abstract 
truth as well as insulated truths ; the beautiful combined 
with beauty of detail ; and in no author of ancient 
Greece is there to be discovered a stronger sense of the 
ideal ; indeed, if we did not fear to incur the reproach df 
pedantry, we would make use of the saying of a cele- 
brated German philosopher — '' The absolute is identical 
with itself," — ^and say, that as absolute truth, absolute, 
beauty, and absolute perfection, are everywhere akin 
and alike, so between the ancient tragic authors, the re- 
presentative of the conventional drama, and the father of 
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the English stege, the TepresentatiTe of the maitarai 
drama, there exist luffinities which are not to be overlooked 
or denied. The finest parts of Shakspere are thoM 
which are independent of the poaitiTe and tamgitk 
realitv so sought for by his imitators. It is not faj the 
aid of actual scenic deception that the poet of OtUh 
and Shykfck strikes the mind so forctbly . ThedesoriptMMi 
of OphdkCs death would move us just as much were k 
recited in a bam by an actor robed in a peasant's gvb, 
as when it is told us by the " beauteous majesty of Den- 
mark," in the courtly habit of £l«nore ; and the ima- 
ginary dagger of Madfeth Is summnded by sreater 
terrors than the bonft fide " Toitdb biade^ of M. Victor 
Hugo, and sundry other votaries of the so-called watmrwi 
drama, who have strewn the stage with retd cwp ae i 
before the eyes of an audience panting for re^ emotiona. 
In Shakspere we find every thing, except purely cooveo- 
tional types ; we must admit, however, and understand 
the merits of conventional tragedy, before we can feel the 
beauties of Comdlle, and more esoecially of Radne. 

A very little reseairch will enable us to discover that 
in every country aatrong tendency has at some time or 
other shown itself towards the ideal beauty supposed 
during the classic ages to be the soul and essence of dra- 
matic composition ; and that, in each of those countries 
(previously to the appearance in France of Comeille), 
the attempt has failed ; and popular taste, guided by po- 
pular instinct, has been ultimately alone consulted in 
theatrical representations. The learned, who trod sys- 
tematically and slavbhly in the traces of antiquity, met 
with nothing but senseless imitation; and the mass, 
unable to comprehend their eflbrts, preferred a vulgar 
and trivial copy of the vulgar and trivial incidents of 
their own lives to any flight into the higher regions of 
reflection and intelligence. No institution can be firmly 
established or fK>ntinue to exist which lias no echo what- 
ever in the popular breast ; and the secret of the tragic 
declamation of the ancients, even had it been ^rm^ftV^ 
discovered, wouM have been useless and \i\a\>^\\caX:\ft \a 
modem art. The rhythm of modem \an^u^^c& \^ tisX 
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susceptible of the same marked modificatknis as that of 
the clasacal tongues, nor can the same efiects be obtained 
by mere diction. The style of gesticulation in pieces 
where Phidias himself gave the dedgns for the masks, 
partook necessarily of the impoong and majestic cha- 
racter of the models famished bj itie sublime artist, and, 
like his sculpture, were naturally calm, dignified, and of 
almost Olympian gTandeur. But the modems require 
morement, and the ideal which best suits their tastes cor- 
responds much more with the somewhat later period of 
Praxiteles and Lyappus, where expression unites with 
beauty, and where, if die term may be allowed, the 
mctrUe of the andent Greeks warms into Jhsh* Let 
us grant that the ideal alone, the elevated, the sublime, 
the noble, is to be sou^t for in dramatic representation, 
and that too at the expense of the accidentally real, of 
the absolutely natural ; still die same ideal will not be 
admitted by two difierent countries or at two different 
periods, nor the same types be accepted as conventional 
Dy audiences differing from each other in politics, religion, 
manners, and habits. The Greeks were bred up in the 
constant contemplation of pure plastic beauty: their very 
climate, the dear sky above them, the fragrant air around 
— all breathed of unruffled serenity. They lived in the 
intimacy of heroes and in the communion c^ gods. The 
bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, the lessons of the divine 
Plato, the recollections of Marathon, the glorious verse of 
Homer — ^all served to inculcate and keep alive in their 
minds a sentiment of grandeur, of harmony, and of beauty 
that cannot possibly exist to the flame degree in any other 
veneration of men. The conventional literature, the 
ideal of a race so deeply imbued with all the poetry of 
the ancient mythology, so 'fresh from the heroic traditions 
of " The brother kings cfAtreuf^ royal race,^* to whom 
Troy was, as to us the destination of the Armada, could 
not be the conventional literature, or the ideal of any 
other nation grown into maturity and force some twelve 

* Then liquid brass first flowed in human form, 
And marble softened into life gi5e"W waxm,— "Pofp-a. 
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hundred years later. And yet, for a modem nation, 
destitute of the nearly god-like Qualities of the Greeks, 
there might still exist an ideal, wnich should be reflected 
in dramatic poetry, and be as far apart from mere CTcry- 
day reality as was the oonyentional drama of Sophocles 
and Euripides from the artiutay occurrences of Athenian 
life. But this conventional drama will not attain to ex- 
cellence by m&e imitation; and if it spring not from 
a source existing m the nation itself, if it awaken not an 
echo in the mass of that nation, it will not form a school, 
or be illustrated by the genius of any great creator or 
poet in the classiad sense of the wcmi. Now this we 
take to be the reason why the works of Comeille and 
Racine (essential representatires of the oonrentional 
school, and, as such, essentially differing from the dn^ 
matic writ^ of almost every other country) hare not 
only in France become the models for all theatrical com- 
positions, but have been the constant objects of admira^ 
tion to all those who were well acquainted with the 
French language, and took the trouble to study the 
causes of the justly earned celebrity of those warkM in 
France. The court, the country, the language, the 
dress, the manners, the very arts of love and war in the 
days of Louis XIV., were conventional, essentially con- 
ventional ; but the real genius of the two great poets 
lay in finding out wTutt ideal would be tke ideal adapted 
to the nation at large, as well as to the cultivated put of 
it. Comeillo has borrowed certain colours from the 
Spanish theatre ; Kaeine from that of the ancients ; and 
yet the tragedy of Comeille is not Spanish, of Racine is 
not Greek — of both it is essentially French, convention- 
ally French, but suited in every point to the times, to 
the language, and to the character of the people. ^' Ue 
who understands Shakespear does not understand the 
first word of Racine ; and he who comprehends the 
beauties of the author of Phedre is as totally ignorant of 
those of the poet of Hamlet," said Garrick, in 1763. 
This is perfectly true ; nor does it take off one iota from 
the merits of eitber. We must accept the two «\.^\ft'i ^ 
entirely distinct one from the other. W e rnvxy T^aecH^ 
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our private preferences for the conventional or for the 
natural drama, but we cannot refuse to admit that perfect 
excellence has been attained in each by these two great 
poets. 

The English reader will have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding the degree to which French society gene- 
rally interested itself in the state of the stage. From 
the days of Louis XIV. to the period of the first great 
Revolution it was the feshion to be a connoisseur in literary 
matters ; and even in the midst of all Napoleon's victories 
the Parisians found time, entre deux coups de canon, as 
they themselves express it, to applaud some new version 
of a passage by Talma or Mdlle. Duchenois. The 
constant visitors, the hahitu^ of the Thmtre Frangais, 
were at all times small in number; but they gave the 
tone to the rest, and the opinion of the public at large 
was entirely regulated by that of the eiite. In a system 
of scenic representation, where ail depends upon the 
proper accentuation of a syllable, or the just appreciation 
of a word, the actor must inevitably have gained con- 
siderably by this daily, or rather nigntly, communication 
with an enlightened and cultivated audience. The 
spectators in French theatres had, up to a very late 
period, as solid and as technical a knowledge of all the 
difficulties and intricacies of a part as the performers 
themselves ; and we should not be very much embar- 
rassed to mention more than one grand seigneur who 
could liave played Alceste or Britannicus as well as 
Lekain or Baron. ** After the play was over," says 
Mdlle. Dumesnil, in her Memoirs, ** the green-room of 
the Ckmiddie Franqaise had the appearance of one of the 
first salons of Paris, and in it met together the most dis- 
tinguished of all ranks and classes. No one came but in 
full dress. Magnificence, elegance, gallantry, wit ; the 
polished manners of the court and the intellectual con- 
versation of the celebrated geniuses of the day were there 
united ; all assembled there that could help to form the 
taste and the judgment of a newly arrived acfor. The 
^ema^ portion of the company, the actresses, felt them- 
^B/re9 /oived in « measure to adopt the maimcxs o^Yti^ 
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life, and to presonre, above all, a strict regard for de» 
oorum." 

The applauses of the Bcwrgeome, the attentioiia of 
the Noblesse, flattered the performers, but did not suffice 
to satisfy them entirely. Their legitimate self-love re- 
quired the approbation of a select few. to whom puUic 
opinion gave the right of dedding in all matters of lite- 
rary taste and dramatic discipline. A remark made by 
the famous Mdlle. Clairon will prove to us how highly 
tiie sufirages of the admowledged /fi/e^lon/i were valuea. 
*' Whenever I had to perform," says she, *' I sought to 
discover what connoisseur might be in the house, and I 
played for him ; if none were there, I played for my- 
seli." Those upon whom this literaiy dictatorship was 
conferred looked upon it in a very serious point of view, 
and considered it almost as a profession, or rather as a 
public trust. Their approbation was not expressed 
m^iely by empty and imdisceming praise; nor did it 
often rise into the unqualified and hyperbolical admira- 
tion so frequently, as well as undeservedly, lavished upon 
talent of a second-rate class, by the would-be judges of 
our days, who praise other men to be praised a little them- 
selves ; it was, on the contrary, by ingenious remarks, 
tempered with well-timed criticism, and by a constant 
and strict attention to the minutest details, that they 
proved to the actor the importance they attached to hia 
calling. Philosophy, literature, philology, history, the 
fine arts, the study of manners and of the human heart — 
these were the sources from which the connoisseurs of 
those times derived that superior knowledge which 
enabled them, by frequent and delicate advice, to assist 
in the composition of the most famous parts of the French 
classical drama. By this means the polite portion of the 
public at large was kept constantly in that elevated 
sphere in which usually the most refined intelligences 
are alone to be found ; and what in most other countries 
is to be regarded in the mere light of an elegant amuse- 
ment, became in France a profound study, and a means 
of obtaining really very solid instruc^ou. Ki^mXXJft^ 
conSdentiallyinto all the secrets of 1^c&t&%<&^V!Ev!^ GvowdJi 
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Seiffneurs of the two last ce&tories entered as it were 
into a sort of tacit co-operation with the dramatic artists,, 
and of%«i Glared in the ti^umph of the actor, when some 
happj hit, due to th^ suggestions, won the applause oi 
the audience. 

It is und^iiable, that this constant system of action 
and re-actimi, this sympathetic relation betwe^i the actor 
and the public, tended mainly to estaUish the idetU, aa 
opposed to the merely natural, drama in France. Wh^re 
a whole country was accustomed to look upcm ihe court 
as the supreme arbitrator in all questionsof art and taste ; 
and where that court was seriously occupied with literary 
matters, and regarded the purity and int^ri^ of tba 
language as almost equal in ocmsequence to the parity 
and integritjr of the gOYemment, it is not a matter of 
surprise that a system of theatrical representation should, 
have become popular, in which the idea entirely predo- 
minates over laeform ; and of which the end and aim is 
the prevalraice of abstract beauty over individual truth ; 
and the total sacrifice of the accidentally real, to the coo- 
Tentionally sublime, efiected through the medium of the 
most irreproachably elegant and academically purified 
language. The constant effi>rt of both the authors and 
actors of the Chrand Siede was accurately to discover 
and to revive the theatrical declamation of the ancients. 
Convinced that the Greeks chaimted their tragic yerses, 
thej began by affecting a kind of half-musical recitation, 
which performers, of great judgment and intelligence 
only, modified, and replaced by the wdl-feigned accent 
of passionate and heart-felt emotion. Tins was the 
secret that the celebrated Mdlle. Champmesl^ had 
learnt from Badne himself. ^^ She takes good care not 
to sing as the rest do," says a critic of 1681, '^ but she 
knows so well how to guide her voice, and gives such 
natural inflexions to her speech that she appears as though 
that sentiment were in her heart, which in fact is omy 
on her lips." 

As we have mentioned the name of the most famous 

femdp performer of her day, whose good fortune it 

^^^ & be the earliest representative of Bjucme'a ^tueal 
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ports, we cannot refrain from giving Madame de 6^ 
vign^s opinion upon this distinguished personage. ** Tbe 
piece (^Bajazef) seemed to me to contain great beauties/' 
writes she, in 1672; ''and my dawfhter'in4au^ is, I 
think, altogether, the most miraculously fine actnss I 
ever saw : she is a hundred miles beyond* the Desoriilets ; 
and as to me, who am considered pretty tolerable on the 
stage, I am not worthy to light the candles when she ap- 
pean. She is ugly, when yon see her near, and I am 
not astonished at my son's being overeome by her pre- 
sence ; but when she recites she is adorable." \(^itk 
the mass of acton in general, however, the chamitinsr 
s^tem grew to a monstroos patch of exaggeration, and 
aner the death of the Champmesld, Ae mmg-mmg tone 
of declamation reigned almost exdunvely. The first 
g ympU i m of a re-action took place upon the re-mpear- 
anee of Moli^re's pupil, Baron, who, after an afaseooe 
from the stage of twenty-nine years, consented, in the 
beginning of the ei^hteentii century, to tread once more 
those bonds of which he had so long been one of the 
chief ornaments. He was then sevent>'-two yean of 
age, but the excellence of his acting nuule e^-ierv one 
forget that the bey-day of his vouth was past. Let us 
remark by the way, that this could only be the case in the 
conventional drama— 2lhcs, AchiUe^ 'Xipkeares, Orestef 
are more or less types whose truth depends mainlv upon 
the intelligent precision with which an actor shall pour- 
tray the moral and philosophical outlines of their charac- 
ter — whereas JRomeo, or Hamiet, with grey hiurs or a 
tottering gait, would appear such an evident anomaly, 
that the experiment could not well be hazarded. But 
to return to Baron : the astonbhment of the public more 
than equalled its delight at witnessing the success of an 
actor, who had the courage to gpeak in answer to those 

* Madame de Sevignfi often calls the Champmesle her 
daughter-in-law ; making thus a sportive allusion to the at- 
tachment of her son the Marquis de Sevign^ (sumamcKl by 
Ninon de TEdcIos "a cocamber fricasseed muuw" ^V^ \^ 
Jalented representative of Moxane and JB6^ice. 
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who iong ; who was sparing of hb own morements in ihe 
midst of extravagant gesticulation ; who, in the place of 
'* tearing passion into rags," studied profoundly every 
line of his parts, marking with endless variety the most 
delicate shaides of character, and preserving both calm^ 
ness and simplicity, without ever approaching even to 
the borders of coldness ; who never ceased in moments 
of the greatest impetuosity to be noble and dignified ; 
and whose greatest art consisted in disguising from tho 
spectator the fact, that every intonation was prepared, 
iuid every look the result of study. 

The impression produced by baron upon the amateurs 
of the drama in Prance, and his influence upon the 
^school of declamation, were too remarkable for us not 
;to have noted them. It is to him and to his disciple, 
Mdlle. Lecousieur, that may principally be traced that 
perfection of French dramatic diction which consists 
•m retuning to a certain degree the poetical rhythm 
without marking the caesura, or dwelling on the 
rhyme, and yet preserving to verse the harmony and 
charm of which prose is not susceptible. After Baron 
and Mdlle. Lecousieur, Mdlle. Dumesnil, Mdlle. 
Clairon, and Lekain personify the brilliant tragic school 
-of which France was so justi;^ proud, up to the first 
xlays of the Revolution. Lekain in particular is so in- 
timately associated with certain material changes ope- 
rated in the dramatic system of his country, that we can- 
not take a definitive leave of him here ; but being per- 
suaded that the ^eat French tragic poets cannot be fully 
appreciated in England without a thorough comprehen- 
sion, not only of the creative or moral, but also of tho 
positively executive part of the conventional drama— let 
us examine without too much impatience a few of theso 
material peculiarities which will help to explain some 
of the delicate beauties of a poet, that would otherwise 
escape our notice. We must not forget that at present 
the dramatic art in f'rance, as it has b^n transformed by 
the JEcole Homaniigue, can give us no idea whatever of the 
tragic school of former times ; and if we wish to have 
an/- accurate ooflcsotion of the bygotie g\one& oK \Sq!^ 
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Ih^dtre Frangais, Mdlle. Rachel alone must be looked 
to as the last depositary of the traditions so religiously 
observed by the past generation. 

. In the Grand Siede (and up to the last years of tho 
Restoration) the great object was to ennoble and elevate 
reality upon the stage, and without by any means neg- 
lecting the study of the passions, or of character, to pro- 
duce the strongest effiscts by the beauty and grandeur of 
the attitudes, and by the justness and power of the vocal 
intonations. By the romantic school all this has been 
entirely set aside ; and in order to produce a greater de- 
gree of illusion, and to g^ve greater energy to the ex- 
pression of the pasnons, modem actors have renounced 
systematically the subtilities, the over-refinements of tho 
ancient classical diction, as well as the musical education 
of tlie voice. They have sought the merely natural in 
the accent, at the same time that the authors themselves 
have tried to substitute every where the proper term for 
the periphrasb of the academical poets. How fiir this 
can ever succeed in a country >vhose language is of such 
purely Latin origin as the French we will examine here- 
after. Let it for the present suffice to say, that nothing 
can be more marked than the difference between the 
ideal or classical and the natural or romantic school of 
theatrical representation. Each has its merits, which it 
is the province of the intelligent actor to display, and 
each its defects, which mediocrity in both cases would 
render intolerable. The dangers are, on the one hand, 
emphatic pomposity : on the other, mean vulgarity. In 
the ideal drama, as conceived by the Greeks, and re- 
modelled by Comeille and Bacine, nothing is true but 
the sentiment — the appearance and diction are not meant 
to be so. In the natural drama, on the contrary, the 
outward appearances presented to the spectator must 
always be true, even should the sentiment or the idea be 
false ; and in this latter system the actor too often incurs 
the blame of exaggeration, because, if he confined himself 
to the mere imitation of nature, he would incur Ih^l «^^ 
coldness and insi^i^cance. We again repeat VXv&X \}ci)& 
tvFo styles are both capable of excellence \ but liaX v\..\| 
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important to separate tbem totally from each other. We 
must never require from a Siddons or a Garrick the 
effects which could only be produced by a Lekain or a 
Clairon ; nor quarrel with Racine because we do not dis- 
cover in him uie beauties which belong to Shakspere. 
To establish exclusively either of these two rival systems 
at the expense of the other, would be to contract with- 
out necessity the circle of our enjoyments. Unfortunately 
the antagonism of the two schools in France (which, far 
from being a necessary evil, might be productive of great 
good to art and literature) has given place to we inow 
not what nngular doctrine of the possibility of a fusion <^ 
the two systems, which can end in nothing but the de- 
terioration of both. Let us not fall into this error, bat 
proceed to the examination of some of the mechanical 
parts of the classical French drama, together with thedr 
reaction upon dramatic literature, which will enable us 
to und^stand piore readily the secrets of a theatre so 
different from our own. 

To rise to the rank of a great artist in either one or 
other of the two systems we have mentioned, requires 
the same genius, tne same organic flexibility, ana the 
same power of observation ; but, as the opinion of Grar- 
rick, already quoted, warrants us to affirm, — ^the means 
of execution are not the same. The idecd'orcontfenHonal 
style requires a much longer and more laborious me- 
chanical apprenticeship than that which aims at the mere 
reproduction of individual reality. If we reflect for a 
moment on the great personal disadvantages with which 
the most &mous of French actors have had to contend, 
we shall easilv see that their dramatic education was ne- 
cessarily much more complicated than our own. The 
reason is, that the drama of which they were the repre- 
sentatives was essentially conventional, Mdlle. Clairon 
for instance, the most imposing and majestic of queens 
and heroines, was remarkably little, and seemed destined 
by her small pretty features, and piguante expression of 
iace^ to make a model aaubrette. Instead of investing 
Aer with the bandeau of PfMre ot Athaiit^ Ima^e 
Aer as Jkufy Macbeth or Queen Constance, %xA \i«i 
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foic would have been imposnble. Agun, Lekain: 
the figure of this trnly great artist wasungraccltil, heavy, 
and aB but ignoble ; but his genius ^"as not to be rebuked 
by an unwieldy outward garb. Three times succesBivelj 
did he alter his style and manner. At first, he gave 
way to the natural yehemence of his character, and cap- 
tivated the public by his indomitable eaergy ; but, soon 
perceiving the truth of Talma's axiom, that ''of all 
monotonies, the monotony of force is the most insup- 
portable," he drew in tiie reins of- his enthusiasm, and 
condemned himself to partial disfavour by sinking down 
into, what appeared in tiie eyes of the yulgar, the pro- 
portions of an ordinary actor, whilst in reality he was 
mecUtating and combining the elements of future excel- 
lence. At len^, and during the five or six last years 
of his life, Lekiun grew to be so sure of himself, so 
certain of neyer falling into the yice of exaggeration, that 
be agdn let his inspiration take its course, and became 
that consummate performer whose name is still held up 
to the adoration of every member of the French stage. 
We may divide the studies requisite to the complete 
education of a French classical actor into three distinct 
branches ; namely, the study of tiie yoice and of diction ; 
that of gesture ; and that called the practice of the stoffe, 
which latter includes many of those traditions without 
an accurate knowledge of which some of Comeille's and 
Racine's finest scenes would be unintelligible to us. 
Very few people are aware of the labour undergone by 
actors of the classical school in France, to become en- 
tire masters of the different degrees of intonation required ; 
to })erfect, as they termed it, the mechanism of each 
letter ; to give more or less light and shade to the dis- 
course, and to obtain at will tones more or less powerful, 
brilliant or tender — ^^intentional tones^* as they were 
technically termed. Actors in the Grand SiMe were 
considered more as the official interpreters of illustrious 
poets, than as the instruments of popular amuaetcvctvX.^ 
and were expressly chosen to call into \\fe tVve eTca.\[\0Xka 
€?f the most celebrated masters, and to exi[>ouTv^ \ft lioft 
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uninitiated the delicate or profoimd mysteries of their iiN 
telligenee. Exercising functions of such literary im- 
portance, it was natural that they should regard the 
quality and flexibility of the Tocal organs as amongst the 
primary objects of care and attention. Talma had an in- 
vincible diuike to the word dedamatum^ which is how- 
ever the only one calculated to convey an exact idea of 
that particular tone and character assumed by the human 
voice, when giving utterance to a continued strun of 
poetry or eloquence. Declamation, poperly so called, 
should be something between speech and song' — more 
lofty and sonorous than the one, and less marked and 
rhythmical than the other. 

All that we learn from the ancients of the phonic 
studies practised in their times by actors and orators falls 
short ofthe painfully severe exercises required firom the 
dramatic penormers in France. In order to endow the 
voice with all the flexibility possible, they each day 
accustomed themselves to proauce every variety of tone, 
whether commanding, plaintive, or passionate. Above 
all thej aimed at satisfying their own ear, which, they 
maintained, ought to be so delicately trained as to disr 
tinguish the difference of a whole tone, a semi>tone, a 

Jiuarter tone, and even a half-quarter tone, beyond which 
imit the initiated could discern what were odled frac- 
iions of intonation ; imperceptible to the vulgar, but in- 
dispensable to the attainment of excellence in diction. 
The great advantage thought to be obtained by this eiw 
tire mastery over the voice was the power of economising 
the gestures. Capable of pictunng every shade and 
variety of emotion by a mere vocal effort, tl^e tragedians 
of old times were necessarily enabled to preserve an 
extreme simplicity of action. The author of a remark- 
able pamphlet, entitled ' Garrick and English actors,' 
publishea towards the middle of the last century, evinces 
surprise at the facility which the Parisian artists possess 
of expressing the most violent passions without having 
recourse to any extraordinary movements. "A great 
JTrench tragedian" says the anonymoiia va^Vioi o^ \!co& 
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little work, *^ employs iniiiiitely less action than any of 
oar countrymen. He remains often npon the same spot 
immoveable, and with his arms gracefully disposed; 
without moving a finger, he occupies the whole stage ; he 
communicates, in a manner almost electrical, his own 
enthusiasm to the audience ; and in this almost statue- 
like posture, he gives vent to every various feeling 
capable of filling the breasts of his hearers with terror, 
astonishment, or pity.*' 

However much this system of a musical edocatioo be- 
coming necessary to the formation of a dramatic artist, and 
this excessive importance attributed to the flexibility of the 
vocal organs, may be at variance with the appointed nsi^;et 
of-the tto/uro/ drama, to whose votaries a very general piece 
of advice is the following : '< Fancy yourself really in the 
position of the person whose character you have nndertaken 
to represent, and then let the inspiration of the moment 
do the rest" — still we should in this country be the last to 
deny the influence of a naturally melodious and skilfully 
guided voice npon the feelings of an assembly of men. 
There are but two or three now living who could, as ear 
witnesses, describe the heart-stirring appeals of Lord 
Chatham ; but those few would tell now, when bodily 
infirmities had precluded the posdbility of action, and 
when age and disease had dimmed the glare of his 
piercing eye, the elder Pitt still retained not only the 
power of commanding the entire attention of the House, 
but that of producing the most startiing impression upon 
its members by the mere sound of a voice, from whose 
thunders Walpole, when surrounded with power and 
the unshaken support of a decided majority, shrank 
dismayed. Hb son too, the younger Pitt, has left in 
the minds of his contemporaries the remembrance of the 
deep, full, sonorous tone with which he loved to usher in 
the tide of his majestic eloquence, and without which 
that eloquence would have been deprived of half its 
efiect. It would be no difficult task for us to mention 
more than one glorious name, whose bearer, whether 
within the precmcts of St Stephens, or from l\\ft ^vi\^\t 
rrat the bar, has proved the electrical power o^ \^e vovc% 
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in influencing and leading the multitude ; but perhaps 
the most illustrious and conclusive of these examples i$ 
one of which we have all of us more or less had an op- 
portunity of judging. Who that has ever heard Lord 
brougham make a speech in Parliament, address a juiy, 
or a popular meetmg, can doubt for an instant the 
magic empire of the yoice? None who have once 
witnessed it can ever forget the way in which he will 
keep an auditory for a considerable space of time, 
han^ng breathlessly upon his whisper€^d words, and 
then, suddenly bursting forth, make them literally 
quail beneath the awM volume of his tones. We 
know of no example which can more completely, than 
that of the speaker we have named, give us an adequate 
notion of the power possessed by mere diction and sound 
alone, without the help of action or of scenic illusion, 
to picture to the life each passion capable of agitating 
the human soul. The actors most celebrated in the 
annals of the French stage attained to this envied height 
only by constant and unwearied labour. They com- 
menced their studies generally by writing down single 
words upon paper, and then trying to give them a merely 
harmonious form, divested of sense, by the aid of the 
phonic science, and by dint of grouping together a cer- 
tain number of syllables in rhythmical order, and mark- 
ing out here and there rests, pauses, sudden bursts, and 
total silence, exactly as in a musical composition. It is 
at all times difficult to And the true accent in moments 
of passion, but infinitely more so in simple recitals, or 
in passages of little or no intrinsic importance. The 
French drama is necessarily exposed to the defect of 
Icmg narrations: and, not to render these latter tire- 
some, but, on the contrary, to lend a dramatic interest to 
passages in reality null and void, and to contrive to in- 
terest the spectator in details foreign to the piece — herein 
lay the secret of actors of genius ; some gliding over 
tedious descriptions with a graceful negligence ; others 
knew how to fascinate their audience, and mark by a 
hfre-plajr, full of expression, the insignificance of the 
discourse. But all, bjr dint of art, appear \jo Yvw^ «vir>- 



ceeded in amring these weaker puts of their grett 
nationa] poets fnmi the expresRd dis&Toor of the pablie. 

Anotfaier considerBble difficulty presented itself to 
those who coold not implicitiT relj npon the perfect 
flexibility of their voice ; and this was the difficulty of 
adapting their indiTidual style of recitation to the par- 
ticular style of each author. Every dramatic writer of 
any real genius has his own manner of pkrasmg, as it 
was called, and certain peculiarities of sentiment, of lan- 
guage, and of aocentnatioo, whidi belong exclosively to 
himself, and which the intelligent performer should' in- 
stantaneously feel and strive to make evident to others as 
well as to himself. Mdlle. Ckiron, for instance, whoee 
delivery was impooi^ and sustained, never approached a 
pert in one of Corneifie's pieces without previously having 
recourse to studies of a musical nature. ** Comeille is so 
grand, or so familiar,** she was wont to say, '* that with- 
out being doubly sure of one's intonations, one runs the 
risk of seeming either monstrous or trivial." Raane re- 
quires a melodious, grave, and persuanve delivery, im- 
pregnated, as he himsdf somewhere states, with *' that 
majestic sadness which constitutes the chief charm of 
tragedy." With Voltaire again, energy is almost always 
to be preferred to delicacy or precimon, and soof others ; 
but all French dramatic artists, worthy of the name, 
agree that one of the most arduous studies of an actor is 
to fit his s^le to that of the poet ; and that one of the 
few things and the most rarely to be met ^ith, except 
amongst the very greatest dramatic authors, is a work 
well composed for the voice. 

If irom the vocal education of a classical actor we turn 
to the science of gesticulation, or gesture, we shall find 
the studies required from him, though less painful, to 
the full as complicated. The ideal drama is difetinguishcd 
by a pantomime totally diffi^rent from that of the natural 
drama. The mimic portion of the former, carefully 
prepared beforehand, is grand, graceful, calm, full of 
dignity and repose, and, by its theoretical rather than 
real truth, mteDded more as a comment w\yoiv,\^\^ixv % 
copf of, nature. To unite the several quaVi^es ieo^\«vN» 
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to this branch of scenic art, was termed in the school 
to have style in the actions ; and to be reputed to hai 
attained this envied degree of excellence, was one of tl 
constant desires of every dramatic artist. Under tl 
general denomination of gesture is comprised eveiy v: 
riety of bodilj motion ; the gait, the carriage, the pli 
of comitenance, and what is technically termed inartici 
late exclamation. Gesture is an instinctive language 
It is not only the most spontaneous, but also the mo 
sincere mode of expression, as being that which is tl 

; least under our own control. Speech, as the result \ 

'' reflection, may deceive, but looks and sudden movemen 

cannot, for they are in a great measure involuntary ; the 
depend upon a greater or less degree of nervous susce] 
tibility, and are governed by actual physical sensatioi 
The researches of the modems upon this portion of tl 
dramatic art are nOt to be compared with those of tl 
ancients ; and this is to be r^retted — for if it be admi 
ted that gesticulation is in fact a kind of language, 

I ' should be studied with a view to fix and regulate it, an 

' should not be abandoned to chance. Pr^vifie, the acto 

has left a valuable Notice on the subject ; and the Ge 
man, Engel, in his * Ideas upon Gesture, compose 
after the manner of Lessing, is amongst the best auth< 
ri.tics on this point ; but the two authors, both exoellei 
in their way, differ in many details of classification, 
would only ^tigue the reader were we to enter into tl 
niinutise of the rival systems, and we will therefore coi 

, , fine ourselves to a cursory description of the princip 

divisions of the science, admitted on all hands. 

It is generally allowed that gestures, being the imm< 
diate produce of a mental impression, or of a bodily sei 

' ' isation, should alter their cnaracter according to the 

origin. ^^ Ipsa gestus naturaliter Jvndit oratio" sa; 
Cicero; and this opinion is now almost universal] 
adopted in the schools. To simplify our description < 
this part of the histrionic art, we will divide into tvi 
genei^d classes the gestures principally resorted to I 
actors of the conventional school. The one class ai 
termed /Passionate, because they are mtexvAe^ \o ex\!it^ 
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mstinctiyely and inTariaUy, either a movement of the 
8Q11I or a physical Bensation ; whilst the others arc styled 
descrtpiwe or intellectual, from their bdng destined to 
interpret, after a picturesque manner, that which the in- 
telligenoe has conceived. This classification has the 
advantage (which we imagine to have been the chief 
reason of its general adoption'^ that it cinncides with the 
little we know of the mimics or the ancients. According 
to Plutarch, three distinct sorts of gestures were taught 
in file orchestical sdenoe : Ist. a movement or transi- 
tion ; 2nd. a figure or attitude ; 3rd. a demonstration or 
indication. The latter are evidently descriptive gestures ; 
whereas those called passionate result from a combina- 
tion of the two first lunds ; and either afiect a posture 
significant in itself^ and such as a sculptor would seize ; 
or a transitory and not definitive action, such, for instance, 
as moving the head or shidunf the arm in anger. Pas- 
nonate gesture precedes speeoi, or is at most simultane- 
ous with it, when speech itself becomes purely instinc- 
Hve, as in exclamation. Descriptive gesture, on the con- 
trary, follows and serves to explun or to complete that 
which is spoken. It may be tiiao termed reflective. The 
ftmons action employed by Mrs. Siddons in Laefy Mao- 
heth ; that of rubbing one hand with the other while 
pronouncing the woras, '' Out, damned spot ! " is a de- 
scriptive gesture, and serves to illustrate what is passing 
in her mmd. Whereas when Queen Constance throws 
herself on the ground, saying: ** Here is my throne, bid 
kings come bow to it ** — that is a passionate gesture, and 
not only properly should precede speech, but speech be- 
comes a comment upon it. 

Descriptive gestures are too capricious and accidental 
to be the ol]>ject of distinct study. The instinctive mo- 
tions of passion, on the contrary, being always more 
or less produced by the same range of mental or physical 
causes, are subjected to very precise rules ; and the me- 
chanical or gymnastic exercises necessaiy to enable an 
actor to throw greater dignity or grace into tl\ea<i %'ca»- 
tures were stiictijr adhered to. This stady vj^^^ Xfcwsva^ 
that of the human mind in its outward maiMeaVs^^^ow^' 

c 
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It is ssdd that the motions styled passionate oueht to 
correspond to three different states common to the human 
soul. 1st. JExcentrationy to use a term of Lavater's — 
that state in which the individuality becomes expansive, 
as it v^ere, and the mind in some sort precipitates itself 
upon whatever organ is brought into play ; 2nd. Ckmcen- 
tratum, the opposite state, being a painful contraction 
during which tne mind recoils upon itself; 3rd. an in- 
termediate state, which is that of total calm or neutrality. 
An anecdote preserved in the annals of the Theatre Fran- 
^ais will show us how the science of gesture was attended 
to in former times. The two following lines of the 
Misanthrope — 

** Tons les hommes me sont h. tel point odieux, 
Que je serais ^h4 d'etre sage It lears yeux" — * 

seem to indicate that Aice8te*8 hatred of mankind has 
arrived at such a pitch that he desires only to fly the 
whole world and take refuse in himself; however, not- 
withstanding the seeming deamessof the author's inten- 
tion, all the performers who had played the part of the 
Misanthrope, until the days of Mole, whilst reciting Uiis 
passage, spr^ul out their arms by an eccentric effort, and 
agitated them as though repelling the attacks of the 
whole universe combined. Mol^, on the contrary, re- 
called, by his rare and delicate instinct to the more natu- 
ral expression, felt that it was better to accompany die 
words of Alceste by a movement of concentration, and 
accordingly he folded his arms upon his breast as though 
in the act of experiencing a painfully acute contraction. 
Nothing can surpass the satisfaction evinced by the public 
at this intelligent interpretation of Molidre, and the ges- 
ture invented by Mol^ is to this hour practised by every 
successive Alceste, Now, we would fain direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to a point which appears to us of the 
mostaignal importance, namely, the decided and constant 
influence which a public so enlightened and so attentive 

* Translations of the French passages quoted will be given 
^ an appendix, at the close of the volume. 
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as to be able instantaneously to seize and appreciate an 
intuition like that we have mst mentioned, must neces- 
sarily have acquired over oramatic representation and 
dramatic literature— a public enlightened and attentive, 
much like the Athenian audience, which could seize in- 
stinctively on the finest of the orator's passages, or even 
his style and expression, not only in theatres but in the 
assemblies freouented and filled by the lowest of the multi- 
tude. It 18 evident that where actors and authors can count 
upon so very prompt and ezouisite a perception of their 
fiiintest designs, the idealised drama must be infinitely 
more at home than in countries where the taste of the 
audience requires something much stronger and more 
positive to exercise it. The dang^ of this perpetual 
and refined action and re-action of public performers 
and poets upon each other, is, on the one hand, hy pcr- 
critidsm, and on the other, affectation and conceit. But, 
our object is not at present to follow the classical drama 
to the sera of its decline, but on the contrary to show 
what it was in the jpmod of its glory, and to what causes 
were to be ascribed many of its most brilliant successes ; 
which even then we fear will seem all but fiibulous to 
nuuiy of our English readers. 

We scarcely know yet whether we have succeeded in 
rendering quite intelligible the expression, to have ttyU 
in the gestures ; but, as it is a point of some importance, 
we shall try to explain more precisely the moaning of 
this term. - If human gesticulation is to be consider^ as 
a natur&l or instinctive language, possessing its vocabu- 
lary and lo^cal rules in the same manner as conventional 
idioms, — style then consists, in this mute tongue as well 
as in uttered speech, of a mysterious assemblage of hap- 
pily blended qualities, justness and force of expression, 
concatenation and logical progression of ideas, elegance 
of position and uninterrupted harmony of sound. If 
we closely watch very elevated natures in those rare 
moments of expansion, in which they seem to exhaust 
the resources of their being — tiiought, speech, aud TWi- 
tion— -we shal] pretty generally find that the eealwTVift, «1 
i&»/ strong-Jy marked, are long coutmued ou, wv^ ^'fc 
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away gradually before sinkiag to complete repofio, pre- 
ceded and, as it were, annouiMsed by the kindling c^ the 
eye, defined by the flignificant play of ^e oountenanoe. 
Truly eloquent motion should spring from the noUer 
parts of man, and, gradually descending, animate the 
limbs until, as GrarndL expressed it, " tibe yenr tipa of 
the fingers become so many tongues that speak. Thus 
understood, bodily action assumes a species of correct 
shape and form, which might in one sense almost be 
termed grammatical, and attains to that depth of desien 
and grandeur of expression which so chaxins us in we 
finer works of the great painters. Properly speaking, a 
perfect actor (could such exist) ought to be the very Bnt 
of all painters, inasmudi as he should unite variety with 
beauty, and present to the looker-on a succession of pic- 
tures, each perfect in itself, and all so finely and imper- 
ceptibly linked together that the diain that binds them 
should nerer be bndeen to the eye. 

In common life the movements of the body have no 
style, unless when they are the ofbpring of commanding 
and extraordinary pasaon. In most cases this mute, 
unspoken, tongue is, like common conversation, uicorreot, 
diffuse, dull, insignificant, and, if we may be allowed the 
term, full of colloquialisms. It is too often the same 
upon the stage ; and inferior aotws, who have no idea of 
the beauty of mute eloquence, delight in a vague kind of 
gesticulation which may be cidled garrulous, and likened 
not inapdy to a stottering of the limbs. *^ They say 
everythmg that comes into their arms ; and for that 
reason have no more pretennons to style than those 
improviaatori who .say everything that passes through 
their heads,*' i>emarks wituy tmit wittiest of French 
actresses Sophie Amould. Tins is quite true; but to 
oppose to it we have that axiom, so popular that it has 
g^wn into a proverb, ^^Mtges^ has no arms" for which 
every first-rate artist of the Thedtre Frangais has never 
failed to mark his due deference. 

We again repeat it; on the stage, as in the great 
world, 'extreme sobriety of action, — calm, dignified 
jooremeais, ratiier slow £bm «idde&, Bad l<MJ6SfKtt%t& 
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the proper enqm of the Bund over the ImmIt, are all but 
oertaia marks of aoperiority. To be sofficieotly ani- 
mated to interest the a peet a l o r , and yet nerer Avset the 
pdite reserve insepnnUe fiom cood hreeding. To be- 
traj internal emotmn, or, as MM by a happy ezpre^ 
mon (the gentlemanlike sentimeBt of which never was 
wanpmed) terms it, '' to let one*s nerves be gnesKd at~ 
(JatMser deomer ms "0jf&) under an oetwaid seeming of 
otter impasnbili^. These weve amoogst the erowninp^ 
diffienities of both tragic and oomie acton. A story is 
told of Mdlle. Contat, which will not be without some 
interest to our readers, finom the eddvity of the penoa 
who is one of the principal idbjecta of iL A yoong 
giri, reconmiended to her, avowed one day to ha 
amiable instructress, during a rehearml, thiut it was 
totally impofiflible for her to soodefate her outrsgeoos 
method ot gesticolatum. " There is then but one way 
left," replied the smiling artist ; and, retching hdd of a 
piece of string, die boond down the arms of faer prot^g^ 
on eadi side of her, and enjuned her on no aoooont to 
disengage herself. Mndi more withheld by the respect 
sfae bore her mistress than by the slender ligature, the 
fiiir debutante tookallposable pains to observe the order 
imposed upon her. Her erabarrasment, however, went 
on increasing in proportion as the scene she played grew 
in interest; and, at last, carried away by her part, for- 
getting everything, she has recoorsc to a movement of 
the arms, and the string breaks ! '* Bravo ! bravo ! " 
cries Mdlle. Contat, '' there lies all the secret ! few or 
no gestures, until the moment when real emotion, when 
genuine passion snans the cord that decorum imposes ! " 
The debutante was Mdlle. Mars, and all who have ever 
seen her will readily admit that never was better prc^ 
derived from a better lesson ; for ne^er did any per- 
former on any stage carry to a more consunmiate degree 
of perfection, whether in tragedy or in comedy, the union 
of discreet reserve and easy freedom. 

Unless tbe instincdve sentiment of correct ^«!lL\cx^^ai» 
Hon bo aided byprofoand study, it is ncU to \m^Q»fik\^ 
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to succeed on the stage in the art of listening ; a fx>r6on 
of dramatic education which was scrapulouslj attended 
to by our neighbours in the Chrand S&ie, The person, 
who speaks should follow in a measure the efSsct of his 
words upon the countenance of the person who listens, 
as an author follows tiie reproduction of his own ideas 
upon paper. This was supposed to be one of the great 
merits oi the Champmesl^, and she is said, in the fifth 
act of ' Bajazety during the scene where i2o2an« listens 
to the speech of AtaUde^ who avows her love for JBajO' 
zet, and her intention to commit suicide in order to save 
her lover's life, to have drawn down applauses upon the 
actress who played the part of her rival, from the lively 
and intense impression which the words of the latter 
seemed to produce upon her. 

Having, we hope at least, succeeded in making our 
readers understand the necessity of conventional action 
as well as diction, in the conventional school of dramatic 
representation, and endeavoured to initiate them into the 
principal mysteries of what was termed corporeal do^ 
guence, there now yet remains for us to explain to them 
that which is perha])s the most important part of the 
whole, and that which exercises the most immediate 
influence upon the very life and essence of the ideal or 
conventional drama : we mean the so-called usages of 
the stage. Under this denomination are comprised the 
scenery, the dresses, the rules for the entries and exits 
of the performers ; in short, all that which in the drama 
has any pretension to scenic illusion, and all thoser famous 
traditions, without which the English reader, when he 
shall have obtained an insight into them, will, we are 
convinced, be ready to admit that he could not appre^ 
ciate fully the merits of Comeille, and still less or Ra- 
cine. (Jan we, for instance, imagine the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, Theseus, Nero, or Alexander, attired 
in trunk-hose and wearing flowing locks, like the famous 
Duke of Buckingham, Charles II., or Newcastle ? Yet 
McA was the practice of the stage in France until very 
/f/£/e ai^v than half a century ago. And do tiol VaV. \» 
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fimcj that, when this caBtom wis cstablisiicd br the 
most criticiil natioii in Europe, it wis adopted through igs. 
norance or cardessneas on the part of either anthors or 
spectators. In the Gramd Siede people were, to aar 
the least, as fiuniliar with the manners and costoms if 
the ancients as thev are in our times, and thcr paid 
more attention to the buaneas of the stase than mj 
have ever done since. No ! it was a logicaf cona e q|OfBce 
of the system of idealizing nature in the drama. Instead 
of aiming, as the naharai sdiool does, at scenic illosioa, 
at individual truth, in dress, soenerr, and decoration, or 
what is called local coUmrmg (which is often as fcr from 
the reality as the wigs and hoops of Versailles), the 
founders of the Clasrical Drama sought only by the out- 
ward appearance of an actor to awaken in the mind» of 
the audience a certain ideal of the moral truth of the 
type or personage he was called upon to represent. To 
a certain degree the dresses and decorations of past timtv 
were allegorical ; as, for example, when at the opera it 
was necessary to figim the winds, they came fomanl 
each holding a little pair of bdlows in hb hand ; and wbcm, 
another time, wishing to personify the earth, a man wia 
attired in a curioosly-cut garment, variegated and painted 
to look like a map : on the heart having inscribed GoAur, 
in gigantic characters, on one leg Italia, aivd on the bodr 
GemuxnUi, 

In the days of Louis XIV., the costume was the fiame 
both in tragedy and comedy. It consisted of a full dreas 
coat, three-cornered hat and plume, flowing wier. white 
gloves, short breeches, silk stockings, and red-heeled 
shoes. Warriors and heroic characters wore over all 
this a cuirass. This kind of costume, worn only in 
private life by persons of the highest rmk and imjjort- 
ance, was intended to invest those who assume] it on 
the stage with the outward marks of dignity and diitinc- 
tion; but the alterations made by succeeding fa^hiont 
contributed to bring it into disrepute. In the ei^t'j-cnth 
century, powder was adopted, but without any ^wiuvuxvui 
m the length or volume of the peruke. Tbc \»\«fcfc i^ 
the cuirass was supplied by stays well kccd, andVjv 
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worn as shoalder-belta. Men as wdl aa women laid 
olaim to sligbtness of waist The fonner wore Mse hips 
(kandies)^ or pads of horse hair, that enlarged them by 
half a foot cm each side, and the latter were imprisoned 
in hoops of immoderate dimensions. The dresses of the 
actresses however were invariably of the most magnificent 
description. It was not rare to find them costing seven 
or eight hundred Iotas d'or; and no duchess at the 
Louvre could boast <^ more splendid toilettes than the 
heroines of the I^cUre Fran^aU, Their eostume, thoo^ 
modelled generally upon that of the court, was much 
richer and more ample ; their trains were longer, their 
hanging sleeves wider, their gold embroidery more mas* 
sive, and the plumes upon their heads more numerous. 
But, except the splendour visible in the costumes of the 
actors, ev^ything else was upon a scale of poverty and 
meanness wholly at variance with our ideas of theatrical 
pomp ; and certainly no Yaudevilliste of the {nesent day 
would consent to see the humblest of his pieces brought 
<Hit in the condition which satisfied Comeille, Bacine, 
or Moli^. In tiie times of those great writers, the 
manner even of lighting the stage was such as now wouhl 
not be tolerated. The principal light, instead of beings 
as it now is, hung in the midst of tiie spectators, so as to 
cast its radiance all around, was suspended over the centre 
of the stage Itself, whether the decoration pictured a 
forest, a street, or a Grredan temple. A Moonlight 
serenade, or an invocati(Hi to the Sun, both equally took 
place beneath a sweating drde oi foul-smellmg tallow 
candles grouped together in a miserable chandelier-*for 
wax lights were not used, even at the Opera, until during 
the Regen^, and then their introduction was owing only 
to an act of liberality on the part of the Sunous financier^ 
Law. The stalls, or balcons (as they are named in 
France), were but rows of benches ranged on eadi side 
of the wings of the proscemumf where the fops of 
the day appointed to meet one another of an evening. 
The insolent Marquis interrupting by his noisv arrival 
tAe already advanced tirade — the yo\ithM libertine 
coquettiag with the fairer poition of the dramofcia per- 
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imed by their demeanour to set at defiance the 
decently behaved citizens of the pit, who sometimes 
retaliated by vigorous manifestations of displeasure. 
" All the worid was on the stage," writes Madame de 
S^vign^, speaking of a representation oS Bajazet, *' the 
Marqois de Yill^ii in a ball dress ; the Count de Guicbe, 
l^ed and belted like his wit ; all the rest like so many 
vagabonds." * When a piece was y&j attractive, sen^ 
tincls were posted at the opening of the wings to keep 
back the crowd ; and the difficulty of passing to and fro 
not unfrequently gave rise to incidents of a burlesque 
nature. At the first representation of SendramU the 
press was so strong just in front of the tomb, at the 
moment when Ninus should appear, that the sentinel was 
forced to cry out with all his lungs, *^ Make way for the 
Ghost, gentlemen, if you please; make way for the 
Ghost ! " Where would be the possibility of a drama 
otherwise than conventional, upon a theatre where a 
vehement entry or a petulant eut is impossible ? Uow 
would the dying agonies of Romeo afiect us, if, instead of 
perceiving the vault of the Capulets as a background to 
the pictore, we surveyed the stars, ribbons, and handsome 
faces of all the grand seigneurs of the court of France ? 
And how entirely would the sudden appearance of 
Orlando in *■ As You Like It,' and his wammg to ** For- 
bear, and eat no more," lose their character of famishing 
despair, if, instead of wildly dashing forward M'ith his 
drawn sword pointed at the Duke's table, we beheld 
him laboriously fighting his way through a treble ring of 
court-bred lordlings I 

The first reformer of theatrical costumes was Lekain ; 
but he was fiilly aware of the extreme precaution that 

* " Tout U hel air 6tait sur le Th^tre. Le Marqms de 
Villeroi avait un habit de bal. Le Comte de Guiche ceinturd 
comme sou esprit ; tout le reste en bandits." It is impos- 
sible to render in auy other language the aristocratic 
elegance of that term, " Zc hel air f and we are quite cou.- 
scious that **all the worlds* does not answer t\ic ^\xT\ycw5i,\sv5X 
it is at the same time the expression which aT)T)TC«Lc)tvft^ ^'i 
nearest m Fnglisb to that of the charming MaxV^^^- 
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was required in infrodociDg into the idol dmn way 
attempt at scenic illosion, or at tbe exact reprodnrtion of 
actual reality. '' Let as make ose of the pktnresqiie with 
discretion and care," he was in the constant habit of sajT- 
ing ; and tbeae words are hot the proof of the prophetie 
instinct which leads every intdl^pent innofator to foresee 
with anxiety the abose which later will inentaUy be 
made of his disoorery. The art of "getimg vjT pieces 
(as it is vulgarly called) for the stage has in our days 
arrived at a degree of perfection which leaves very little 
to be desired in the way of scenic illusion ; and this is in 
so far to be considered as a progieas diat it has the incon- 
testable advantage of opening a wider material lai^ to 
poetical conceptions. Of its having been a decided gain 
to dramatic authors we think there can be no donbt ; 
whether it is to be deemed so too with adon, seems to 
us yet an unsolved question. We rather fear that the 
impression, so easily nroduced upon the public by a 
gorgeous or skilful display of the picturesque, may lead to 
the neglect of what ought to be the very vital principle of 
all dramatic representation, namely, a correct delineation 
of the passions. It is a fact, well known and observed 
upon an theatres, that the moral effect of the drama de- 
creases in proportion as the taste for perfection in the 
scenic accessories becomes stronger, or meets with greater 
gratification. The alteration of the costume in the 
Thddtre Fran^cds was far from being the work of a day. 
Half a centuiy, and the authority of the most eminent 
names, were scarcely sufficient to subdue the influence of 
routine. Lekain and Mdlle. Clairon began the reform ; 
and the former, even while casting off the false hips in 
the part of Tcmcrede, and substituting in Gengis-khan a 
real tiger-skin to a coat of striped silk, did not dare 
banish the powdered wig and curls. In truth it was an 
arduous undertaking for an actor to condemn the usage of 
that odorous dust which whitened the heads of some 
fifteen hundred judges before whom he stood. The in- 
novation upon which Gengis-hhan and Orosmane had 
-»<?/ ventured was, however, accomplisVied^ wvd llvat 
cJeverJjr enough, hy a second-rate smget. TVa* \\vi:\- 
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vidua], whose name even has not reached ua, playing one 
night the part of Hercules, presented himself with a 
Diass of black entangled lodu upon his head, worthy of 
the savage inhabitant of some Hyrcanian forest ; but, 
whilst in one hand. he bore the formidable club, the 
other was armed with an irreproachably powdered 
perui^e, white as snow, and his uncertain attitude clearly 
demonstrated that he was ready to return to the former 
fashion if such was the pleasure of the audience. A 
universal, murmur of approbation apprised him that he 
had gained his point. Assuming qmckly an heroic pos- 
ture, he flings rar from him the antiquated head-dress, 
and a shout of applause greets the rising in the air of 
the grey doud which the wig shakes from it in its falL 
From tnat hour, everjrthing became possible. Lorine 
had his hair cut and curled a la Titus ; Talma, aided by 
the counsels of his friend David the painter, copied his- 
tory exactly both in the form and quality of tne vest- 
ments worn by the ancients ; and, under his direction, 
the severe woollen toga repla«3ed, in all Roman parts, the 
splendid shif& in which former actors had delighted to 
attire themselves. 

Far be it from our intention to condemn the intelligent 
innovations of superior artists, such as Lekain, Larine, 
Mdlle. Clairon, or Talma ; but we frankly confess that 
in our opinion the adoption of the historical costume?, 
and the attempt to introduce the exact local colouring 
into the tragedies of Comeille and Racine, have not been 
measures productive of such vast benefit as most English 
readers would at first imagine. These illustrious writers 
have far less to gain by having their works represented 
with the truth that depends on the machinist, the scene- 
painter, and the dresser, than any other dramatic authors ; 
and, iurthermore, there are in those works passages 
conventionally true, and even natural, when recited by 
a Grecian warrior in red-heeled shoes, or a Jewish queen 
in furbelows, which cease to be so when spoken by a 
performer whose outward appearance strikes "yoM )o^ \\* 
positive and medal-like accuracy. We 'were, woV. nct^ 
/ong- since, present at a representSL^on of Arcdroiaaque- 
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in company wi& one of the most refined judges of 
French literature ; a member of that aristocracy whose 
chief pride is still, ever true to its historical recollections, 
io sarpaas every other class in France by its good breed- 
ing, ^>od taste, and exquisitely keen perception of the 
distingoished and dw beautiiiil wherever they are to be 
found. When Mdile. Rachel, who enacted the part 
of Hentdone, came to those lines, which in the Sod- 
act, open her first scene with Oreste ;— 

*' Le eroirai-je^ Seignem*, qa'on reste de tendresse 
Vous fiisse id chercher una triste Prinoesse ? 
Ou; ne doisrje imputer qa'k votre seal devdr, 
1/ heurenx empressement qui vous porte i me voir. ?" 

" Do you not feel with me," exclaimed our companion, 
** the want of the court-dress and the fan ? Those are the 
words in which Marie-Therese of Spain might have de- 
lighted to greet her royal and fsdthless spouse, had he 
deigned to confer on her some special mark of attention 
after weeks passed in devising fresh pleasures for the 
Montespan ; but the rustle of her brocade train upon the 
floor, and the courtly movement of her fan, these are 
wanting — Oh ! more than all, the fan ! — the coup 
d'^ventaSr pursued our friend — "Racine's heroines 
are nothing without that." We do avow that these re- 
marks struck us as being evidently just ; and we do not 
think that, were Mdlle. Rachel to exchange the mes^re.. 
shroud-like draperies of CamiUef or Uie turban and Sird 
of Paradise featners of J^xane, for the gold-embroidered 
robes and waving plumes of the siecle de Lows XIV, 
— however much her personal appearance or our pre- 
tended love of historical truth might suffer, we do not 
think that Racine or Comeille woidd be the losers by the 
exchange. 

For many years the so-called traditions of the Theatre 

Francois were held sacred, and no actor would have 

ventured to recite certain verses, or listen to certain 

speeches, without copying the tone, the manner, and the 

Spesture of bis {ffedecesaars at those times. The entire 
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creation of one of the prindptl parteof die oklrepertaij 
waa looked npon aa ao vaat an undertaking, that few 
acton ever acnieved it wttliout haTing recourse lo th« 
talent of dioee who had gone befmv. We will cite a few 
ezamplea of this method of co-operadon continued frooi 
generation to generation. It is the custom, in oar dajn^ 
ibr an actor who plays the port of the Minmtkrcptf 
when he recites the words of the old song— 



** Si le Roi m'avait donntf Paris ai grande TiUe," &c.— 

• 

to give to his voice a tone of passionate emotion 
quite at yariance with the popular sense of the poetry. 
This idea comes from Baron, who was exceedingly vam 
of being able in this passage, by the mere ardour of hie 
manner, to move the spectators even to tears. When 
Talma, in the part of JVmm, pronounced the words " She 
is my mother — I must respect her caprices," he gave 
clearly, indeed frightfully so, to understand, by an inde- 
finable movement of ill-constrained impatience, that die 
time for hypocrisy was nearly over, and that the monster 
would soon trample under foot the last remnants of filial 
respect. This was one of Talma's finest hits, but Lckain, 
ana not he, was the inventor of the trait. B^^jart, who 
was lame, and to whom Molidre in the Avarey makes 
Harpagon address the epithet of " Chien de hoiteux" waa 
the cause that, for many years, all the Grands ValeU 
were obliged to limp. Gudrin in the part of TTieraTiiene 
in Pkedre, when recounting to ITi^see the death of 
Hypolyte, used at that passage of — 

** J'ai vu, Seigneur, j'ai vn votre malheureux fils," &«.— 

to express his despair by violently throwing backwards 
one of the long front curls of his peruke ; and afterwards 
this remiuned as a tradition until flowing wigs went out of 
fashion. Lekain was perhaps the performer who created 
the most ; but he used to affirm that years were necessary 
to complete a part. "A character," says he, "a per- 
sonage, can only be made to approach to peTt<&cl\QW v^^ ^ 
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succession of minute discoveries, of imperceptiUe detfuls, 
that one appropriates to oneself, although one may ori- 
ginally have surprised them in another.'* This great 
artist, whose performance of Voltaire's Orosmane was 
allowed on all hands to be almost without a fault, and 
who was fond of enacting the part of the young hero, 
still confesses to have never said but upon one single oc- 
casion to his own satisfaction the words ** Zmre, wms 
pleurez I" 

But of all the traditions of former times, that which is 
perhaps the most to be regretted, is the facility of com- 
position which long habits of conscientious study gave to 
superior performers. The most mediocre works often 
became in their hands poems, which not only afibrded 
them the means of displaying their own talents, but fur- 
nished considerable attraction to the public. '^ In every 
part, however bad," says Talma, " there are two or three 
lines which are, as it were, a key to the whole, there is 
the point to seize." These " tipo or three lines" which 
actors of genius knew how to discern, in the midst of the 
most wretched trash, often enabled them to create a 
novel type or paint a comparatively unknown character. 
It is thus that Mole, Prdville, Lekain, Larine, and 
others, found means to endow the stage with some fiilty 
or sixty new parts, taken from inferior pieces, but so 
altered and re-composed, that they now remain as types 
in the accurate delineation of which young performers 
may show their powers. 

We trust our readers will forgive us this long pre- 
amble, which we have thought necessary to help them to 
a more full and entire comprehension of the Poet of whom 
we are about to treat, and the peculiar style of whose 
works seemed to us only to be explained by an appre- 
ciation of the peculiar state of the drama in his country, 
and in his times, if we have established the fact, that 
in France alone, during the seventeenth century, has the 
re-production of the purely classical drama (re-mouldcd 
and adapted to the exigencies of modem ages) become 
popular^ and laid the foundations of a great national 
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school ; if we have proTed that, diiSering from every 
other system of dramatic repreaentatioQ throughout Eu- 
rope, the French tragic schDol should not and cannot be 
juagcd by the same rules applicaible to any other speciet 
of ^eatrical production. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
NOTICE ON RACINE. 



The admirers of Comeille, including Madame de S^ 
vigne, who was neycr thoroughly impartial in the opi- 
nions she expressed about Racine, used to say that, had 
the author of the Cu/ never existed, the tragedies of his 
rival would never have seen the light. NoUiing can, in 
our estimation, be farther from the truth ; and no two 
individuals, pursuing the same career, ever had fewer 
points of resemblance. Both represent the times in 
which thev lived ; and if throughout Comeille's pieces 
we trace the influence of the stormy scenes of the Fronde, 
and of the struggle between Queen and Cardinal, we are 
no less sure, in the works of Racine, to meet with con- 
stant reminiscences of the court, by turns martial, senti- 
mental, gallant, or devout, of which the Grand Monarque 
was the supreme arbiter. Comeille is naturally inclined 
towards suojects and situations requiring vigour of con- 
ception and energy of execution. Power of reasoning, 
elevation of thought, and the striking results of elo- 
quence, are what we principally mark m his tragedies. 
It is probable he would have been an excellent orator, 
either in the Roman senate or in our own parliament ; 
and Napoleon used to say that, had he lived in his time, 
he would have appointed him prime minister. There is 
an evident predilection for military and political topics 
in the author of Nicomede^ and a certain rough way of 
handling his subjects that clearly denotes a mind cast in 
a less refined, though perhaps a sterner mould than that 
of the tender Racine, as he is called. The habitual stu- 
d/ea, too, of the JYorman bard contributed to ^oatet V»a 
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penonal inclinations. His &Torite anthon, Ldcid, Se- 
neca, and the Spanish dramatists, impregnated his style 
with their beauties, as also with some of their defects. 
Lucan carried him, by his We of the sublime, now and 
then eTen to the verge of the ridiculous ; Seneca led him 
on, by the love of argumentation and conceit, into intzi* 
Gate and refined subtilities ; and the Spaniards induced 
lum to exaggerate both sentiments and situations, in order 
to obtain dramatic effiectB. But Comeille was deddedl j 
a man of genius, and as such, liable to a thousand capital 
defects ; to be found wanting in Judgm«it, in good sense, 
in correctness, but most of all m good taste. Radne, 
whom we look upon as exhibiting the perMMufication of 
talaU, carried to the highest extreme, short of genius, 
never sinned by any of tmse defects. His exoellence is 
miiform, and his pofectioQ all but monotonous. '* Com- 
pose an Eaeay on Racine I" cried Voltaire, to whom it 
was proposed to comment upon the plays of this latter 
poet, as ne had done on those of Comeille : *' Why all 
tiiat I need do would be to write at the bottom of eaA 
page, ' beauMd, perfett^ harmomum$, subiimer ** 

Comeille has the disadvantaee of being the first poet 
of his age who succeeded in his effints to reform the 
STStem of dramatic representation. His fame gained bj 
tnis, but had he not been a man of genius his talent 
would have inevitably have been the loser. It is a de- 
dded disadvantage to an eminent artist to be the disco- 
verer, and consequently for some length of time the 
oracle, of a new code in art or literature. Not only 
those who ought to be his judges have no point of com- 
parison to oppose to him, not only is he thus deprived of 
the help always afibrded to an author by the salutary 
criticisms of the public ; but he himself, standing alone 
and foremost of his kind, cannot profit by the good ex- 
amples, or take warning from the errors of his predeces- 
sors. Another inconvenience attached to this species of 
isolated greatness arises from the general mutabilitv of 
taste. The public, without estimating the difficulties 
inseparable from the poation of the origmaX ^o\i\A<cix qV. 
M style, is too jnrone to lavish applauae uidcsd. lii^ x^ssfi 
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instruments of its present pleasure, and scarcely erer 
fails to exalt the Improver above the Creator. This 
was, up to a certain point, the case with Racine. His 
admirers place him far above Comeille, for qualities alien 
to a first Inventor. Comeille's votaries, on the other 
hand, depredate Radne for the absence of attributes not 
properly belonging to his talent. The Racinists com- 

{)lain that the author of Cirma is often incorrect in his 
an^uage, and exaggerated in his sentiments ; the Cor- 
neillists aflSrm that Radne is wanting in force, grandeur, 
and heroic sublimity. It is the eternal error of mankind 
to require from one spedes of excellaioe qualities which 
strictly appertain to another. The genius which could 
conceive the characters of Auguste, Horace^ Don JDi^guCy 
and Sevh'e, could no more have ima^ned those of TUnSy 
Zipharhy ^ntiochus, or Btytzzet^ than the creator of 
Monime, BSrhace, Iphightie^ and Esther^ could have 
originated the types of JSmilie, CamiBe, Viriate, or 
deqpatre. Their qualities and styles are so essentiiaUy 
different that it is only to be wondered at how any one 
could think seriouslv for a moment of comparing them. 
In their total dissimilarity lies their prindpal merit. 
Each author has dared to he himself, which is the cause 
of their respective originality and greatness. To use 
the terms introduced into philosophiod language by the 
Germans, Racine evinces in his works more obfedivity, 
and Comeille, in his, more subjectivity. Racine has 
perhaps considered more the abstract nature of tragedy 
in itself, Comeille the particular nature of his own 
genius. The same sum of force and talent is to be dis- 
cerned in both of them, but it is applied in opposite 
directions. With Comeille it is expended upon the 
powerful, the grand, and the sublime. With Kacine it 
IS developed in the tender and the impassioned ; and in 
the profound analysis of the human heart. No portion 
of Radne is so mil of manly energy, so heroic, as are 
certain parts of Les Horaces^ of the Cid, or of CumOf 
nor has Comeille any passages which can vie in exquisite 
delicacy of sentiment with many scenes of BSrhnce, 
"' i/e, <ar Britannicus: but the tendemesa oi Wife 
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one and the rehemence of the other require in both tho 
same amoant of talent and power. 

We have stated sufficient to show that, in our estima- 
tion, Comeille, as a man of genius, must rank higher 
than Racine ; as a man of talent, '* Comeille," as Mo- 
li^rc used to say, '* has, like Socrates, a familiar demon. 
At certain times this sprite visits him, and taking the 
pen out of his hand, writes whole pages, of whose in* 
comparable beautj Did Peter (le vteux Pierre) is quite 
unconscious ; for when the genius is gone, he quietly re- 
sumes the pen, and does not perceive the difference." 
ComeUle's greatest enemies (lor, like all transcendant 
geniuses, he counted many) could not help every now 
and then admitting his superiority, against their own 
will ; and his principal detractor, Voltaire, when speak- 
ing of a certain passage of Les Homces, says, ** I have 
sought in vain throughout the theatre of the ancients for 
a similar situation ; ror a similar mixture of moral eleva- 
tion, of grief, and of dignified decorum, and I have been 
unable to find one;". and, further on, commenting upon 
the famous '* qu'il mouriU** of old Horatius, he calls it 
*' that most sublime word I that expression to which 
nothing, even in the days of antiquity, can be compared !" 
In concluding his commentary on this piece, the author 
of the Henriade cannot refrain from allowing that 
'^ these and similar traits of genius have gained for Cor- 
neille the surname of " the Cheat ,'' not only to distin- 
guish him from his brother, but also from the rest of 
mankind r* But to return to Racine. We have en- 
deavoured to prove that he attains to as great excellence 
in his pictures of the tenderer passions, as Comeille in 
his mode of treating the stemer feelings of the mind. 
We do not mean by this to infer that Racine has no 
energy and Comeille no tendemess; far from it; we 
merely say that those are not the respective qualities 
which constitute perfection in each. To a certainty 
RoxanCy Athaliej Aromat, Neron^ and many other cha- 
racters, sufficiently prove that Racine had no want of 
energy whon energy is required. We do ivo\. \\w» 
I'Aee/rein this class, because the Phedre o? 'RaLKivcv'ei \&, 
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like the Hamlet of Sliakspere, and the Misatiihrcpt 
Moliere, a creation by itself. We can learn irom i 
mere and Pauline how well Comeille understood 
employment of sensibility in a female part ; but the 
ference lies in ^is : that, ^nerally fs^^eaking (we w( 
always avoid making opinions of this kind arbitral 
Racine's characters derive their poetical existence f 
a principle which in the creations of Comeille is < 
need as an accessory. For instance, Moxane arrive 
ambition thrwigk love ; JSmilte makes hor affection t 
serrient to her ambition. The heromes of Corm 
are all, more or less, political personages, with a to 
of the Amazon about them — capable of haranguing 
senate, or leading an army on to battle, and prot 
than theproudest conquerorSy as Racine himself expre 
it. We know of no more perfect picture of Comei] 
style generally than the few following lines, which 
borrow irom one of the most esteemed, and certainly 
most elaborate critic of the present day in France. 
Beuvc, in an article, published in 1828, says: *' In 
opinion the style of Comeille is, notwithstanding al 
negligences, one of the finest productions of the 
which possessed Moli^ and Bossuet. The toad 
the poet is hard, severe, and vigorous. I would 
compare him to a sculptor who should aim at fkshioi 
horoic figures out of clay, and who, using no instnm 
but his &omb, should give to his model an inimitable 
of life, with all its inequalities and roughnesses, 
the work is incorrect, it is neither smooth nor noo 
some people say. There is little odour in Comei 
style. It is warm rather than brilliant ; it leans rea 
towards the abstruse, and in it imagmation deddi 
yields the palm to reflection and reasoning. Qmms 
cannot fail to be a favorite with stateanen, mathen 
dans, military men, and all those who admire Dei 
thenes, Pascal, and Caesar." The same excellent es 
ist, speaking <xf Racine, observes : ** The qualities wl 
above all distinguish him, in the style of his languag 
well B8 in the composition of his pieces, are — the loj 
ia/eremxs, and the uninterrupted c^bsia fA \<dL«da 
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sentiments which are amongst his most striking diai«c- 
teristics. All is filled up ; no vacancies are perceptible ; 
eveiything has an obvious motive; and we are never 
surprised by those abrupt dianges, by those unprepared 
turns, by those sudden veerings, of which Comcille is so 
profuse. We are, however, fiu* from admitting that 
even in this the advantage lies upon the side of Radne. 
But when he appeared he had novelty in his favour, and 
his style was decidedly the best suited to the tastes of a 
court where so much weakness prevailed, where a strong 
tone of colouring was not half so highly appreciated as 
the more delicate shadowing forth of sentiment, and 
where, to crown all, the annals of intrigue, after open- 
ing with a La Yalli^, dose with a Maintenoa. It re- 
mains to be dedded whether this nice and curious system 
of style, adhered to at the expense of every other, is 
dramatic in the absoliite sense ofthe word ; for our part, 
we do not think it if. But it fully answered the purposes 
of the public of those times ; composed chiefly of a sck 
ciety that, in its polished indolence, did not fed the 
want of a drama more stirring, more stormy, more 
transportmg, as Madame de S^viend terms it." 

With all due deference to the authority of such a 
judge as M. de St. Beuve, we must nevertheless beg to 
differ with him upon the point of the purely dramatic 
superiority of Comeille over Badne. \\ e have already 
said, and we again repeat, that, in our opinion, the poet 
of the Cid stands above the author of Andromaque, in 
as much as upon his sad and fnrron'cd brow we distinctly 
recognise the flickering of that mysterious ray of the divi- 
nity called genius. But this does not necessarily render 
him marc fit to invent or conduct dramatic plots or com- 
binations. Grcnius, like a parasite plant, takes root and 
fisuBtens itself upon ev&cj other quality. Thus, at a 
given moment, Comdlle may have ahown greater dra- 
matic power than Bacinc, because, at that moment, the 
'•familiar demon ' mentioned by Moli^, may have in- 
sj)ired him with an expression, or a scene of singular 
dramatic force ; but, at another time, when th<^ ^xs^ 
cious sprite shall have chosen to direct the eKoT\s^ o'i ^^^ 
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poet towards a piece of simply descriptiye eloquence, he 
may, on the contrary, have missed a theatrical effect 
which an humbler author would not have fuled to seize. 
We therefore must be allowed to declare that we hold 
llacine to be generally and relatively speaking as dra- 
matic in his style as was Comeille in his. But we do 
not on that account mean to say that his style was, 
absolutely speaking, dramatic ; nor do we believe that, 
had he lived in our days, and studied the Shaksperian 
school, he would then have written at all for the theatre. 
We think that, under such conditions, Racine would 
have felt decidedly that the nature of his talent de« 
manded another field for its development; and, dra- 
matist under Louis XIV., he would have written odes 
and elegies under Louis-Philippe I. But of this more 
anon. We have a few woras more to add upon th^ 
manifest dissemblance between the two great tragic 
poets of the grand siide, before bidding a final adieu 
to the author of ' Cinna.' The chief difference between 
the talents and styles of the two ri^'als springs from 
many and very evident causes : from education, chanuS- 
ter, and position ; and we know of no three things more 
likely to exercise influence over the thoughts and im- 
pressions from whence spring the creatures of the brain. 
In the first place, Comeille was a Norman ; and he 
takes good care one shall not forget the fact, for hid 
heroes have all more or less a touch of that unbending 
stubbornness, and that invincible love of ailment, which 
are the never-failing attributes of his countrymen. Ra- 
cine, on the contrary, bom in the more central province 
of Champagne, cames with him the easy aptitudes, the 
mobility of the courtly race in whose capital, since 
Clovis, the kings of France have put on their crown.* 
He 18, to begin with, more thorougnly French than the 
old Neustrian. Comeille received his education in the 
city of Rouen, in a college of Jesuits ; Racine, in tlie 
classic retirement of Port Royal, at the hands of the 
Jansenists ; and never did the early impression made on 
him by their lessons, and by the constant ncighbourhocd 

* Reims* 
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of holy objects, entirely abondoQ the author of AikaUt, 
He lett Port Royal to enter into orders ; Comeille, on 
quitting the Jesuits, studied many years for the bar. A 
prcrfbuml attachment dro? e the poet-lawyer from Rouen 
to Paris, to tempt fame upon tne stage ; and, through 
the labours of his pen, gam a sufficiency to enable him 
to pretend to the huid of his beloved. The fair one, 
unable to apjHnedate the genius of her noble, simple- 
hearted lover, marries a more wealthy suitor ; and Cor- 
neille, sore at heart, devotes himself to his fame ; and, 
only after fifteen years have passed over this first disap- 
pointment, finds the remembrance of it sufficiently 
overcome to allow him to ofier his hand and his name to 
another woman. Racine, with all his sensibility, never 
experienced a genuine passion. An illicit inclination, 
of which later we shall have occasion to speak, may 
have inspired him with some of his tenderer scenes, but, 
in the end, it oflfended his religious feelings, and piety, 
uded by decorum, banished without a struggle an image 
which had never been engraven on the heart. On the 
other hand, in the legitimate afiection to which he also had 
recourse, he found nothing to call forth the tender quali- 
ties of his imagination (for tfiere and there only did they 
exist). 

. The reader will now be perhaps astonished that the 
difference between Comeille and Racine should be 
especially visible in this fact : that the former excels in 
all the sterner, and the latter in all the tenderer pas- 
sages. We think the reason lies exactly in what we 
have just related. 27uit feeling is always the best 
■painted which is the least profoundly felt (observe, we 
say profoundly, for there is a degree of suijerficial senti- 
ment without which no poet can exist ; it is the imagi" 
nation, the fiuicy of the heart, totally distinct from the 
heart itself). Poor Comeille had sufiered too really to 
be able to analyse minutely the cause of his sufferings, 
and almost invariably he fails in his attempts to picture 
love ; whilst Racine, who had neither shed real blood in 
the battle, nor real tears at the defeat, but only placed 
at affection, applied a microscope to the \icwdct ^^asstfwv, 
and readied perfection in pourtraying iti& Eeexe\&. ^<s»Rfc 
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too the often Temarked dremnBtBiice, tliat Conicall 
rough, the " uinised to the meltii^ mood,** nsoer 
a piece ukhovt a love-plot, whereas one of the 
dramas of the temder Racine (besideB bdng perfaa 
only one on the French stage in which such is die 
is that in which love is never once mentioned.* 
poet of Coma, fearing to look too nearly into thi 
dents of his own misfortane, and take from theno 
might enable him to give a truer copy of the act 
love upon the heart, yet cannot refrain from etc 
calling to mind, and celebrating in his verse, tfa 
sion to which, thou^ he owed ul his sorrows, he 
also the only gleam of sunshine of his life. Wi 
author of AtkaUe, the case is difierent ; aie^ing n 
sonal consolation or delight from the reprodnct: 
love in his works, he merely seeks there in a f< 
frame-work, more muted to the particular nature 
talent ; and when he becomes assured tiiat that 
can manifest itself, without having recourse to a 
ment, ill according with his ideas on other subjec 
quietiy excludes the copy of the sentiment tea 
writings, as, some years before, he had shut out the 
nal from his heart. The dasncal studies of the two 
were nearly the same ; but the elegant and refined 
of Bacine led him towards the Greeks, whilst the c 
rous feel'mgs, combined with the heroic personal im 
of Comeille, made him fieel, the instant an old ; 
had pointed out to him the merits of Spanish liter 
that there lay the path to his future fame. His in 
ous warmth of heart ; his infantine sincerity ; his 
terable devotion in friendship ; his melancboly re 
tion in love ; his religious sense of duty ; his 
character, ingenuously grave, ratiier sententious 
beautiful from its proud dignily, and honest^r; a 
disposed him towaras the style of the Spanish d 
He studied it with ardour, adapted it, almost u 
sdously, to the tastes of his country and his timei 
created to himself therein an originality quite u 
in the midst of slavish imitations which were daily 
/£? ilie world, around him. 
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Coraeille's muse was dreadfully cramped and annojed 
by the Aristotelian rules of '* tmify of tirtte and jJace,*^ 
of which he dreamt not till he came to Paris ; he would 
gladlj have abolished them on the stage; and, had « 
radical reform been possible in the conventional era iu 
which he lived, he would have saved the romantic 
school die trouble of revolutionizing literature two hun- 
dred years later, and have given a worthy brother to 
Cidderon and Lope de Vega. Racine, on toe contrar}', 
seems to take pleasure in the fetters laid on him by 
the rtifes ; he appears to delisht in the thousand intri- 
cacies of art, through which ne winds his way so deli- 
cately and skiliiilly, that not one thread of the whole 
spider's web is in danger; and we doubt whether, if 
forced into a wider field of action, he would not have 
been bewildered, and lost his claims to excellence. Cor- 
neiUe is a pure genius ; blindly instinctive, spontaneous, 
free ; but almost entirely without those secondary and 
intermediate qualities that so admirably accompany, and 
efficaciously help, the poet who already possesses the 
*^ gift iVom above." He was, to use again the expres- 
sion of M. St. Beuve, ** neither adroit nor dexterous in 
detail ; he had but little refinement of judgment ; small 
delicacy of taste; scarcely any tact, and no certain 
knowledge of the mysteries of his art." Now notiiing 
can be more opposed to the merits of Racine ; who was 
endowed with the intermediate, or secondary qualities 
we have mentioned, to such a degree that they supplied 
with him the absence of the primary ones, and leh us 
sometimes even in doubt whether or not he pos£>esscd 
these latter. No one shows more ingenuity than the 
author of * Iphig^nie ' in the minute details of a piece, 
no one has a keener judgment, a surer taste, a more ex- 
quisite tact, or a greater proficiency in all that c*onsti- 
tutes the mechanism of art. The essential dissimilarity 
of the two great poets manifests itself throughout their 
lives. In 1653, tliirteen years after his marriage, and 
six after his election at the academy, we find Comcille 
abjuring the theatre, translating into verse VW '■ \i!CA\a.- 
tJon of Jesus Christ, * and vowing to coi\Si:eT«i\.e \W t«8X 
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of his labour to religious subjects ; just as we see Racine 
after the composition of * Fhedre,' retiring to Port 
Koyal, writing the history of the monastery itself, and 
composing canticles and hymns ; but, with this difier- 
ence, that at the end of a year, an unexpected act of 
liberality on the part of Fouquet drew Comeille again 
towards the attractions of the stage, fraught to him, as it 
should seem, with irresistible fascination ; whilst Racme, 
upon whom they exercised no paramount influence, re- 
mained firm to his purpose, and twice only consented, at 
the earnest request of Madame de Maintenon, to invoke 
again the tragic muse, and that in two sacred dramas. 

Between tlie spectacle offered to us on each side by 
the two rivals at the close of life, we hardly know which 
to choose. Corneille, after having assisted at the de- 
cline of his fame, and the decay of his talent, fell into a 
state of morbid melancholy. He had placed his very 
existence in the drama ; his whole soul was there ; and, 
apart from that, he had no other distinction. Heavy, 
abrupt, taciturn, and morose, his frowning brow never 
brightened, his dim eye never beamed, his harsh voice 
never melted, but when he spoke of theatrical composi- 
tions, and especially of his own. He did not shine in 
conversation ; made altogether a poor figure in society ; 
frequented no gay or noble coteries ; and became gradually 
more misanthropic from day to day, until at last a delay in 
the payment of his pension left him, disgusted with the 
world and its ways, to die surrounded by the horrors of 
actual want. Not so Racine. Retiring voluntarily irom 
the applauses of a public whose admiration was as yet 
unabated, the author of *■ Esther,' a finbhed courtier and 
accomplished gentleman, divided his time between devo- 
tion and the court. At no period was he easily induced 
to speak on theatrical subjects, particularly on those re- 
lating to his own productions. ^^ You might, by a good 
deal of effort, end in finding out the poet in Boileau, — 
never in my father," says Louis Racine ; and the follow- 
ing passage in a letter to one of his sons, will show that 
Jlie prided himself upon his successes in society : " Do 
uoi imagine," saya he, ** that it is to m^ pieces \i\ai i 
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owe the favour of the great. CorneiHe writes verKs a 
hundred times finer than mine, and yet no one notices 
him : he is only esteemed in the mouth of an actor. In- 
stead of which, fiur from boring people in company with 
an account of mj works (of which I never speak), I 
talk with them of things pleasing to themselves. Mjr 
art with them is not to make them feel that J am clever, 
but to endeavour to persuade them that they are so.** 
At court, and in all the intimate rhmkms of the great, 
we perceive the elegant Racine ; the rojal historio- 
grapher and gentleman of the chamber to his Ma- 
jesty King Loms XIY. But one dav, deceived by his 
great &vour, and the flatteries of Madame de Main- 
tenon, &e poet loses sight of his real position, and incurs 
the royal displeasure. All is over ! he sinks into mo- 
mentary obscnri^. The doud passes over; but grief 
had irritated a constitution already sapped by disease ; 
and the refined disciple of Port Royal breathes his last, 
surrounded by high and noble friends, the object even of 
late-returning royal solicitude, but a victim to ocer- 
wronght serMiUty, as it was styled. Between that awful 
cry of '< Sire ! a little broth for the ^and CamaUe r 
and the pladd sinking to rest of the gentle victim to a 
royal frown, we leave our readers to judge. We hope 
we have sufficiently proved that, in life as well as des^, 
in talent as well as diaracter, in education as well as 
position, any comparison between Racine and Comeille 
would be almost as impossible as it would be absurd. 

Jean Racine was bom at La Fert^ Miton, on the 21st 
of December, 1639, and belonged to a family whose pre- 
tensions were to something above mere respectability. 
We have but few documents of an authentic and intimate 
nature touching his early years. The great authors of 
former Aajs in France were not in the habit of occupying 
the public with descriptions of their personal feelings or 
private afi^drs, and biographers imagined that the entire 
histoiy of a distinguished writer was in his works, and, 
therefore, in their somewhat superficial critic\su\%, rai^V^ 
took the pains to find out the man under lYie eXoakiL «A ^"Pi 
poet Beside this, celebrity was slowly ac<\>i\T«3L\ 'iflr 
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was but seldom that, before an author had arrived almost 
at old age, any admirer (however fervent) of his talents, 
dreamt of cotnposing his biography; or — another fre- 
quent inconvenience — the historian chosen for the task 
was some obliged and devoted relation, to say the least, 
too young to be able to paint accurately any of the early 
incidents of his hero's life, if not too partial to perceive 
or admit any of his imperfections. These are the causes 
of the numerous errors and inaccuracies which we find in 
the lives of Racine and Comeille, written, the first by 
his son Louis, the second by his nephew M. de Fonte- 
nelle. Kacine and his sister, who lived till the age of 
ninety-two, were left orphans in infiamcy ; Jean himiself, 
the eldest, having barely entered upon his fourth year. 
The two children were brought up by their maternal 
grandfather, Pierre Sconin, until the death of the latter, 
in 1650, broke up his little establishment, by inducing 
Marie Desmoulins, the wife of the poet's paternal grand- 
father, who had hitherto acted as housekeeper to the 
family, to retire to the convent of Port Royal des Champs^ 
where her daughter Agnes, Jean's aunt, had already taken 
the veil. This estimable person was afterwards raised to 
the dignity of abbess, and well known under the name 
of M6re Agnes de Sainte-Th^cle Racine. The future 
poet of ' Athalie ' commenced his education at the eccle- 
siastical college of 6eauvais. He learnt there the ele- 
ments of the classical tongues ; and on the 1st of October, 
1655, at the age of sixteen, was removed from Beauvais 
to Port Royal, where he remained three years. In the 
beginning of the disputes between the Jansenists and 
Jesuits, and the consequent persecution of the peaceful 
inmates of the monastery des Champs, some of the most 
famous amongst the latter, as, for instance, the two bro- 
thers Antoine le Maistre and Le Maistre de S^ricourt, 
had sought refuge in the Chartreuse of Bourg Fontaine, 
close to La Ferte Miton. This occasioned their making 
acquaintance with many inhabitants of the town, who 
listened attentively to their description of the life of retire- 
ment they had been forced to quit, and of whom some 
were so captivated by the recitals of these VioV^ mexv,\!fea.\. 
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they followed them upon their return to solitude. Thus 
it happened that the two sisters, and the daughters of 
Marie Desmoulins, took the veil at Port B^yal des 
Champs; that she herself spent the latter years of her 
life in this piously secluded spot ; and that «Jcan Racine 
passed there the earlier periods of his life. 

The general state of literature at the moment of the 
appearance of a new author, the particular education he 
may have received, and the character of his own indivi- 
dual genius, are Uie three principal points to be con- 
sidered while examining his works ; and, in our opinion, 
that of his education is the most important of all, and 
acts powerfiilly on the other two, inasmuch as it often 
changes the original tone of his own talent, and modifies 
the influence which the productions of his predecessors 
and contemporaries must necessarily exercise over his 
mind. The monastery, or let us adl it the school of 
Port Royal, was an institution so important in the reign 
of Louis XIV., it kept for so many years in constant 
agitation the world of theology, philosophy, science, 
literature, and the arts, and its action was so evident and 
so direct upon the whole existence and character of our 
poet, that we think the reader will not dislike to have 
a few particulars respecting it summarily presented to his 
notice.* 

The abbey of Port Royal was one of the oldest esta- 
blishments of the Cistercian order. It was situated in 
the beautiful valley of Chevreuse, not far from Versailles, 
and St. Cvr, near to Dampierre, and about ten leagues 
from Pans. It was founded, in 1204, by a bishop of 
Paris, named Eudcs de Sutrey, of the race of the Counts 
of Champagne, and a near relation to Philip Augustus. 
The original number of nuns was limited to twelve, for 
the convent was not rich. The Counts of Montmorency 
and Montfort subsequently however endowed the esta- 
blishment largely ; and St. Louis, in connrming these 

* For the best, most minute, as well as most accurate, 
account of this celebrated convent aud its solitaries, see 
Mons. S'« Beare's work, entitled *Pot1. "5la^*a\J ^l ^\fik^ 
onJjr three volumes have as yet appear^. 
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donations, added a pension from his own privy purse, 
which was continued to be paid till the destruction of 
the monastery. Many privileges were granted to the 
recluses of rort Royal ; for instance, the power given 
to them by Pope Honorius III., of celebrating divine ser- 
vice even when all the rest of the country should be laid 
under interdict, and the permission of affording within 
their walls a retreat to those persons, male or female, 
who, having conceived a disgust to the world, should 
choose to seek the retirement of a cloister, in which to 
perform religious penance, without being bound by any 
religious vow. Tnis bull, the most important of all their 
rights, as it was the cause of all their future fame, was 
issued A.D. 1223, shortly after the fourth Council of 
Lateran. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, this con- 
vent, like many others, had lost much of its. holy cha- 
racter. The rule of St. Benedict was scarcely remem- 
bered, the clausure was no longer observed, and the 
spirit of the age had banished all regular monastical dis- 
cipline. Marie-Angelique Amauld, by a custom com- 
mon in those days, became abbess of Fort Royal on the 
iiilfilment of her eleventh year, having already, in her 
eighth, put on the dress, and, in her ninth, tendered her 
vows in the hands of the general of the order. There 
was little chance that a girl of this age should be made 
the instrument of raising a religious institution ^* fallen 
from its high estate " to its primitive degree of severe 
purity ; nevertheless, what M. de Ranc^ was to La 
Trappe, Ang^lique Amauld became to Port Royal. She 
was hardly seventeen when Providence, which seemingly 
destined her to aid in the accomplishment of its ends,. 
appears to have acted upon her feelings in a singular 
manner. A Capucin friar, banished from his convent 
for the profligacy of his conduct, while seeking to gain a 
strange land in which to turn apostate to his faith, passed 
on his road by Port Royal, where the abbess and her 
nuns requested him to preach. He did so, and the sm- 
ner, hardened as he was, found words of such power to 
celebrate the felicity of a holy life, aad. ex^ToasyoiA ^i 
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such beauty when discoursing upon the saintliness of the 
rule of St. Benedict, that the youthful abbess was exceed- 
ingly moved. She from that moment resolved, not only 
to perform her monastic duties up to the severest point, 
but to employ all her efforts to induce her flock to do so 
likewise. She professed a second time, thinking her first 
profession incomplete. She cast from her every sem- 
blance of worldliness in her dress, wore a chemise of 
serge, slept on a straw paliasse, abstained fi^m eating 
meat, andf caused the convent to be surrounded by strong 
walls, in place of the inefficient earthen bank that had till 
then encircled it. She acted at the same time with great 
judgment, for, instead of alarming her nuns by any ill- 
timed strictness, she contented herself with showing 
them a matchless example, spoke seldom to them, prayed 
unceasingly for them, and never addressed the slightest 
exhortation to any one of them, without accompanying 
it by the most evident signs of humility, blended with 
marks of the sincerest emotion. This conduct obtained 
its fiill reward, for the young abbess succeeded in con- 
verting, one after another, tiie whole of the sisterhood, 
and in less than five years the community of goods, the 
fastings the abstinence from meat, the silence, the nightly 
vigils, and, in short, all the austerities enjoined by the 
fule of St. Benedict, were practised at Port Royal as 
rigorously as at the foundation of the ^bbey. This re- 
form gave rise to great controversy, being the occasion 
of marked dissatisfaction to a vast number of members of 
the order, who looked upon good fare, idleness, ease, 
and licentiousness, as old established customs, that no one 
should presume to touch. By these the sisters of Port 
Royal were styled madwomen, innovators, schismatics 
even, and were threatened with excommunication. On the 
other hand, many communities not only admired this re- 
form, but determined to imitate it ; but, as it was thought 
that so great an enterprise could not be brought to succeed 
without the aid of the inspired M^re Angdlique herself, 
she received an order from the general to visit as many 
of the communities as she possibly co\M, «xi^ \\\\,ci '^'^ 
rest to send the worthiest of her nuns. ^W Wie«t^vtv^'^ 
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Sroceeded to Maubuisson, to Lis, to St. Aubin, whilst 
lere Agnes Arnauld, her younger sister, visited St. 
Cyr, Gomer-Fontaine, Tard, the isles of Auxerre, and 
other spots. In all these places the abbess and her nuns 
were venerated as angels, and many strange abbesses 
came to spend whole years at Port Royal, in order to 
study the holy maxims and habits of the house. 

It was durmg this progress that Ang^lique Amauld 
made at Maubuisson the acquaintance of St. Francois de 
Sales and the pious Madame de Chantal, to both of whom 
a saintly affection united her for the rest of their lives. 
After five years' residence at Maubuisson, where every 
possible resistance was opposed to her by the abbess (a 
sister of the ** &e/fe Grabrielle" d'Estrdes) and her flock,* 
the superior of Port Royal found herself, owing to the 
nomination by the king of a new abbess, in the person of 
Madame Charlotte de Bourbon Soissons, enabled to 
return once more to her loved solitude des Champs. This 
convent had, in the meantime, been left under the care 
of Agnes Amauld, who, like her sister, had been in- 
vested with command at an infant age, but had given up 

* Her life appears even to have been endangered.* Ma- 
dame d'Estr^es, the abbess of Maubuisson, hearing of the 
mission of the superior of Port Royal, escaped from the 
prison of the Filles P^nitentes, in Pans (where she had been 
confined for bad conduct), aid, in company of a troop of 
young noblemen, accustomed to pass many days together at 
the abbey, reached Maubuisson, and obtained an entry by 
means of a nun» whom they had taken into their confidence. 
The confessor of the convent directly tried to persuade 
Angelique Amauld to fly, but she disdained his ofier ; and, 
when subsequently the rage of one of the young men of the 
party prompted him to point a loaded pistol at her breast, 
and she beheld death with all its horrors before her eyes, 
the heroic abbess did not even change colour, but stood 
calm and unmoved. Madame d'Estrees and her acolytes 
were obliged to seize violently upon both nuns and superior, 
and to eject them by main force. In four days, however, an 
order came from the Parliament to replace Madame d'E^ 
tr^es in confinement, and reinstate the courageous heroine of 
J\?rt Boj^^l in her functions at MauWissou. 
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the government of the abbey of St. Cyr, in order to 
become a simj^e cloistress in the community of M^re 
Ang^lique. The latter, full of admiration for the virtue 
of Agnes, had obtained that she should be appointed her 
coadjutrix, and it is to this same younger sister of the 
famous Amaulds that are owing the celebrated '* Consti- 
tutions of Fort Royal,' and also several excellent treatises, 
proofs of the elevation and solidity of her mind. When 
the moment came for the departure of Madame Amauld 
from Maubuisson, thirty nuns, to whom she had given 
the veil, threw themselves at her feet, and implored her 
for leave to follow her. The community of Fort Royal, 
founded with a view to the wants of only twelve sisters, 
was, as we said, very poor; the number was already 
ntudi augmented since tne foundation, and these thirty 
new sisters had only to offer an annuity of five hundred 
livres. Madame Amauld did not hesitate, but wrote to 
her sister Agnes, upon whose affirmative answer she 
gen^^usly opened to the nuns of Maubuisson the asylum 
of an establishment whose . limited means their arrival 
would nearly exhaust. The remainder of the community 
of Maubuisson, under the direction of Madame de 
Soissons, did not continue by any means in the road 
Madame Amauld had chalked out for them ; so little so, 
indeed, that on the demise of the former, at the end of 
four years, Louis XIII. begged Madame Amauld to 
name a sister of her community to whom he might give 
the superintendence of the refractory convent. She de- 
signated a nun, called sister Marie des Anges, of whose 
meekness and profound humility no one doubted, but of 
whose adequate firmness to per&rm such an arduous task 
as that required from her, few had any conception. The 
event showed how sagacious and sure was the judgment 
of Madame Amauld ; for this young creature, so humble 
and so meek, subdued, in an incredibly short space of 
time, even the most rebellious spirits, forced the entire 
community, old as well as young, to bend beneath the 
same yoke, took no heed of the persecutions attempted 
by certain monks, and, in spite oi all obstacles, T^-^^ta.- 
mished at Maubuisson the true and pute s^m\. <il ^\.» 
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Bernard ; after which, having during twenty-two years 
ruled this famous convent with a holv zeal that can never 
be sufficiently praised, she tendered her resignation to 
the king, and returned as a simple nun to Port Royal. 
Here she insisted on recommencing her noviciate, saying 
she feared, from having so long been accustomed to 
command, that she might now have forgotten how to 
obey. 

Little by little, however, the community of Port 
Royal went on increasing in numbers, until at last it 
contained no fewer than eighty nuns. The health of 
the sisterhood began to suner considerably, from the 
want of space and air in a building situated upon a re- 
markably low level, and in a very damp soil, illnesses 
became frequent, and the convent presented soon the 
aspect of a nospital. The mother of Madame Amauld, 
determined to aid her daughters in their distress, pur- 
chased a house in the Faubourg St. Jacques, in Paris, 
and presented it to the convent as an infirmary. At first 
it was intended to transport thither only such of the 
sisters as were in want of change of air, but the nunnery 
des Champs becoming every day more unhealthy, the 
whole community were forced to abandon it entirely, 
and, with the consent of the king and the archbishop, to 
remove to the establishment called henceforward rmt 
Royal of Paris, to distinguish it from Port Royal of the 
Fields (or des Champs), The reputation of Marie 
Ang^lique and her nuns gained them the friendship of 
many important personages, amongst others, that of 
Queen Marie de M^icis, who took formally, by letters 
patent, the title of foundress and benefactress of the new 
convent of the Faubourg St. Jacques. Unable as was 
this princesa to confer on them any very substantial 
marks of liberality, she yet obtained for them an ad- 
vantage they never could have hoped from a less power- 
ful patronage. The two sisters Amauld, alarmed lest 
after their death some superior might be appointed who 
should less piously govern their flock, had imagined an 
expedient to prevent this evil ; it was to make the 
abbacy not only elective but trienmaX. lAaxV^ ^^a ^^ 
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dicis, entering entirely into their feelings on this subject, 
I4)plied to her son Loims XIII. npon his return from his 
triumphs at La Rochelle, and ootained from him the 
boon solicited by her pmUg6a. The mnt was con- 
firmed by Pope Urban VIIL, and immediately the two 
mothers, Ang^ique and Agnes, resigned the one the 
dignify of abbess, the other that of coMijntrix ; and the 
sisterhood elected for three years as superior a cloistress 
of the conyent. 

It was much about this period that commenced the first 
troubles of Port Rc^al, upon the following occasion. 
Louise de Bourbon, m^ wife of the Doc de Longueville, 
with the aid of M. Zamet, Bishop of Langres, had 
formed the project of founding a religious order of nuns, 
especially demoted to the adoration of the mystery of the 
Eucharist, and whose unceasing attendance on the holy 
sacrament might, in some measure, atone for the scan- 
dalous spectade affimied too often by the unworthy com- 
munion (as it is called) of the unthinking and the 
impious. Thes^ two pious personages entreated 
Madame Amaold to undertake the direction of this order, 
and to allow some of her disciples to enter into the 
foundation. This proposition was the more agreeable to 
Ang^lique, as, during fifteen years at Port Royal, she 
had herself introduced the habit of constant (both daily 
and nightly) devotion to the Holy Sacrament. The 
nuns of this community accordingly prayed that the 
new order might be established in their own conyent, 
and that they might be permitted to add the title of 
Sisters cfthe Holy Sacrament to that of Sisters of St. 
Bernard. The Duchess de Longueville wished to grant 
this request, but the bishop insisted upon a separate 
habitation, and a dbtinct style of dress. So many dif- 
ferent ideas and opinions were in turns adopted by 
M. Zamet, and so many disputes arose out of them, that 
Madame Amauld quickly perceived the order would 
not long endure ; but the papal bull arriving, which 
named her superior, and enioined the foundation of the 
community by the nuns of Port Royal, Marie- ^iv^4\\QMft 
prepared bernelf to obey. Three d\Tec\ftTft >n^T<ft ^i«k 
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appointed, they were as follows : — ^M. de Gondj, Arch- 
bishop of Paris ; M. de Bcllegarde, Archbishop of Sens ; 
and the Bishop of Langres, upon whom, naturally enough, 
as one of the rounders, fell the principal guidance of the 
flock. The ceremony of inauguration took place with 
great solemnity, and, soon after the entrance of Ma- 
dame Amauld into the new institution, novices were 
admitted to take the veil from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. At first the extreme piety of Ma- 
dame Ang^lique silenced all those who were disposed 
to cavil, but soon she was seriously annoyed by the con- 
stant disputes between Messrs. de Langres and de Sens, 
whose quarrel came at length to a crisis, upon the famous 
affair of^the Secret Chaplet of the Holy Sacrament, the 
first cause of all the subsequent miseries of Port Royal. 

But we will not encroach too much upon our readCT's 
patience. Suffice it to say that this ' Secret Chaplet,' 
which was in fact nothing but a littie work of three or 
four pages, containing tnoughts of an enthusiastically 
devout kind upon the Eucharist, written by Agnes 
Amauld, made public against her will, and laid hold of 
by one party in admiration, by the other in reproval, was 
the origin of all the long war between Jesuits and Jan- 
senists. The pope, without censuring any one word in 
the * Chaplet,* for the sake of peace (as he sud), or- 
dered it to be altogether suppressed, whereupon the 
celebrated Jean du Vergier de Haitranne, Abbot of 
St. Cyran, undertook its defence in a publication which 
he gave to the world, like the rest of his works, unsigned. 
Owing to this work, of which M. de Langres soon dis- 
covered the author, M. de Hauranne was entreated to 
undertake the office of confessor to the sisters of the 
Holy Sacrament, and soon rose to such a degree of esti- 
mation in the convent thatM. de Langi-es — at first drawn 
by gratitude towards M. de Hauranne for having sup- 
ported his opinions on the * Chaplet* — now conceived 
for him so violent a jealousy that he not only ceased to 
have any further communication with the nuns of his own 
institution, but joined the enemies of M. de Hauranne, 
and furnished the Cardinal de Richelieu mtSa. docuxcveutA 
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against him. This was not all, nor did M. de Ilau- 
ranne's ill-luck stop here. The notorious Father 
Joseph, the roiritual director of the cardinal minister, 
had also founded an order called the Nuns of Ckdvary, 
On the point of undertaking a long journey for the 
affidrs of the government, he had, during his absence, 
like the Bishop of Langres, recommended his flock to 
the care of M. de Hauranne, and on his return he per- 
ceived that the sisterhood, although evidently farther 
advanced than when he leflt them, upon the road of per- 
fection, had learned disagreeably to discern the difference 
between a confessor divided betwixt Heaven and the 
court, and one whose whole soul was taken up by reli- 
gion. The proud Capucin never forgave this, and 
M. de Hauranne gained an enemy whom nothing ever 
disarmed. The influence of Father Joseph, added to 
fleveral little private bickerings that had at different 
times arisen between the cardinal and the zealous abbot, 
brought about the ruin of the latter, and, after having 
violently irritated the minister by his opposition on the 
subject of annulling the marriage of the Duke of Orleans 
with the Princess of Lorraine, proposed by Richelieu, 
he maddened him by the part he took in the quarrel of 
the English Jesuits. The latter had refused to submit 
to the bishop, whom the pope had appointed as their 
chief, and had not only driven him out of England, but 
had written books abusive of the episcopal authority, and 
trying even to prove the non-necessity of the sacrament 
of confirmation, which books Hauranne undei-took to 
refute by the publication of his * Petrus Aurelius.' Not- 
withstanding the triumphal reception given to this 
work by all the regular clergy of France, the cardinal 
took part with the Jesuits, and threw M. de Hauranne 
into the prison of Vincennes, from whence he was not 
delivered until five years later, at the death of Richelieu, 
in 1642. He died a year after his liberation from cap- 
tivity, and the Jesuits, not content with persecuting him 
during his life, invented the most infemous calumnies 
after his death, affirming that he had retuaed ^1 \,V\^ W\. 
hour to receive the sacrament. 
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Dunng the imprisonment of M. de Hauranne, in 1638, 
after the rupture with M. de Langres, and the death of 
Madame de Longueville, the sisters of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, deprived now of all support or protection, had 
returned to their former habitation of the Faubourg St. 
Jacques, whither Madame Amauld had also previously 
retired. After some years delay, the order, as founded 
by Louise de Bourbon, was expressly maintained by the 
pope, at the demand of Henri Amauld, abbot of St. Ni- 
colas, at that time at Rome upon business ; and the 
sisters of the Holy Sacrament retained their name, with 
their original dress, that of St. Bernard. M. de Gondy 
consecrated the chapel of the establishment, in 1647, 
with all possible pomp, and the concerns of Port Royal 
of Paris seemed to be in the most prosperous condition ; 
but in the mean time the community did not forget their 
monastery in the Fields. Port Royal des Chimaps was 
on the eve of its celebrity. A chaplain had been left to 
administer the sacraments to the domestics of the house- 
hold, and, shortly after the period we have just referred 
to, M. le Miustre, nephew to Madame Amauld, re- 
nouncing, at the age of twenty-nine, all the advantages 
his great eloquence would have unfailingly procured for 
him at the bar, declared his intention of retiring to the 
solitudes of Chevreuse, to end his existence in silence 
and meditation. He was soon followed by one of hb 
brothers, who had distinguished himself in the army ; 
and, a short time after this, his remaining brother, M. 
de Sacy, so famous for the works with which he has 
endowed the church, joined them, with the intention 
of preparing himself by solitude to enter holy orders. 
Their numbers were speedily increased by the addition 
of five or six individuals, laymen and ecclesiastics, who 
offered themselves to them as their companions of re- 
pentance. Not only did these solitaries undertake the 
moral work of amendment, they also endeavoured, by 
every means in their j)ower, materially to repair the 
abbey and its dependencies, and many did not disdain to 
labour for hours with the spade or pickaxe. M. d'An- 
tJJliv, the elder brother oi Madame Ah^^Iycyiq, was 
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not long without attaching himself to the pious group 
formed by his nephews and their friends, and he con- 
tinued to edify Port Rojal by the spectacle of his saintly 
demeanour aim pious actions until the end of his life. The' 
nuns being now too numerous for the Paris establish- 
ment (they counted upwards of a hundred), the same 
reason that had made them five and twenty years before 
leave tiieir convent of the Fields obliged them to have 
recourse to M. de Gondy, in order to obtain permission 
to transport a part of the sisterhood back again to their 
first asylum, and to consider both houses as forming two 
parts of the same community, subject to the direction of 
but one superior. Madame Ang^ique herself (at that 
period, 1648, abbess by election) repaired to the country 
with a certain number of sisters. About this time the 
Duchess de Luynes, mother to the Duke de Chevreuse, 
persuaded her husband to abandon the court, and to 
retire to Port Royal, witiiin the precincts of which 
monastery they built a small pavilion. The duchess did 
not Uve to see the completion of several improvements — 
such, for instance, as a handsome sleeping ward, which 
she, conjointiy with her husband, caused to be made, at 
their own expense, for the convent itself. 

Scarcely were the sisterhood established in their ori- 
ginal home (in the beginning of 1652) when the civil 
wars of the Fronde broke out, and they were for a whole 
year driven to take refuge agiun in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques. In 1653, however, they settled themselves 
once more and definitively at Port Royal of the Fields, 
whence they never moved until the final destruction of 
the house itself. It now became the fashion for people 
of rank and station to retire to this modern Thebaid ; 
and the Duke and Duchess de Liancourt, the Princesse 
de Guimen^, the Marquise de Sabl6, and many others 
were amongst the number of those who sought consola- 
tion and peace of mind in solitude, and in the observance 
of habits of sincere and strict piety. Racine has left us 
a touching picture of the sacred spot in which so many 
years of his life were spent " Every tVung \!ba.\. m^\. m'fc 
eje Inspired one with piety," says be*, *' on^ «Am\t^ 
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the grave and affecting manner in which the praises of 
God were sung ; the simplicity and cleanliness of the 
church ; the modest demeanour of the domestics ; the 
solitude of the parlours ; the want of eagerness on the 
part of the nuns to enter into conversation, and their 
absence of curiosity concerning the occurrences of this 
world ; in short, the total indifference to all which did 
not concern religion. But what new subjects of edifica- 
tion awaited those who penetrated into the interior of 
the monastery ! What peace, what silence, what cha- 
rity, what attachment to poverty and mortification! 
Constant labour, constant prayer, no ambition but for the 
lowest and most humiliating station, no impatience in the 
sisters, no waywardness in the mothers, out obedience 
ever ready and commandment ever just !" 

It was in this pious solitude that the tender Racine 
first acquired that religious cast of thought which we find 
influencing all his actions in later life. It was here that, 
under the guidance of the illustrious Antoine Le Maistre 
and of the learned author of the famous *■ Methodes de 
Port Royal,* Lancelot, in the intimacy of Arnauld, 
Nicole, and Pascal, and in the vicinity of the saintly 
M^re Ang61ique, the author of * Iphig^nie* and * Andro- 
maque' first acquired his literary inclinations and pure 
classical taste. '^ Le petit Racine" as the amiable Le 
Maistre styles him, made speedy progress in the Greek 
and Latin tongues ; he quickly learnt to read, in the 
original, the finest authors of antiquity, made extracts 
from them, commented upon them, and very soon knew 
all their finest passages by heart. Between Plutarch, 
Plato (his translation of * The Banquet' must be placed 
about this period), St. Basilius, and Pindar, he contrived 
to spend most of his time in the society of the classics ; 
the rest was devoted to long, meditative strolls, in which 
his tranquil and somewhat melancholy nature took de- 
light among the deep, romantic solitudes of the valley of 
Chevreuse. It was in this sweet retirement that his 
first essays in verse were made by the translation into 
French of the Latin Hymns of the Breviary, which he 
Afterwards altered and revised •, but a\)Ove «\\, V^^ ^ema 
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to have found pleasure in celebrating Port Royal itself — 
the country around, the lake, the giodens, and the mea- 
dows. Oi these early productions of Jean Racine's, all 
which remain to us, breathe, as it were, a perfume of 
youth and innocence, in the midst of whicn, notwith- 
standing the extreme poetical inexperience, and the want 
of style and colouring, we perceive that the feeling 
whence they spring is genuine ; and, with a very little 
study, we discern in them, now and then, a certun 
something like a &int echo of, or a confused prelude to, 
the harmonious choruses of JSgdter. 

As Racine was in his latter years distinguished by the 
manner in whidi he defended the Amaulds and the 
Jansenist party, even before Louis XIV., and as this 
was the only oocmrence of his life in which he can be 
said to have shown anything like moral firmness when 
opposed to the king, it will perhaps not be entirely with- 
out interest to give a slight sketch of the circumstances 
which so forciUy struck the poet's mind, and of the in- 
dividual characters which so commanded his respect. 

Some few years after the original quarrels between the 
Society of Jesus and the university of Paris, in which 
the latter had declared the former to be au institution 
** calculated to destroy instead of to edify," and in which 
the cause of the Sorbonne had been pleaded before the 
] arliament by the elder Amauld (father of Madame 
Ang^ique), arose the dispute about the book entitled 
* De la Fr^uente Communion,' written by Antoine 
Amauld the younger, in order to impress upon the dersy 
the danger of granting absolution too lightly. The 
Jesuits affected to re^ird this work as dangerous and 
schismatical, inasmuch as they pretended that it dimi- 
nished the sinner's faith in the sacrament of penitence, 
and put in doubt the absolute power of the divine mys- 
tery of the £ucharist. Uence came the mission of 
Arnauld to Rome, extorted from the queen regent by 
the Jesuits, but which turned to their disadvantage ; 
for Alexander VII., far from condemning, approved the 
book and its doctrines. More enraged tli^m. ^\^x \sn| 
this defeat, the society turned its hate Skga\ivs\. \)si^ va.- 
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mates of Port Royal, who were complete strangers to 
the discussion, but amongst whom were to be found the 
mother of M. Arnauld, six of his sisters (one of whom 
was Madame Ang^lique), six of his nieces, his elder 
brother, Arnauld D'Andiily, and his nephews MM. Le 
Maistre and de Sacy . Father Brisacier began by writing 
a pamphlet upon the nuns of the convent, in which be 
strung together the most absurd calumnies, and did not 
even hesitate to insinuate vile suppositions against the 
purity of these holy and inoffensive women. M. de 
Gondy, on the 29th of December, 1651, published his 
unqufuified censure of this work ; but Father Paulin, con- 
fessor to the king, supported it. Notwithstanding the 
general blame attached to Father Brisacier (whom the 
Jesuits raised to every possible honour in their corps), 
another member of the society. Father Meynier, soon 
after published a much more violent pamphlet, entitled 
* The Conspiracy of Port Royal and Geneva against the 
Holy Sacrament,* in which he openly accused M. Ar- 
nauld, M. de St. Cyran, and three others, of having 
formed a plot, in 1621, to abolish the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and to establish deism, although M. Arnauld 
proved he was only nine years old at that time. Father 
Meynier also accused Madame Agnes and other nuns 
of Port Royal of having joined in this impious plan. 

Bjr dint of perseverance the Jesuits ended by con- 
vincmg their penitents, who constituted certainly a very 
large portion of the population, of the entire truth of 
their assertions ; and in many circles, and in many parts 
of France, Port Royal began to be looked upon as a nest 
of heresy and impiety. In this religious dispute was 
mixed a strong literary jealousy. The Jesuits had been 
accustomed to consider themselves as the head and front 
of learning, not only in theological but also in secular 
branches of instruction. They now saw that not alone 
the works treating on matters of doctrine written by 
their adversaries enjoyed universal success, whilst theirs 
were little approved by good judges, but furthermore, 
they perceived that the education of children of rank 
and quality was likely enough to be no Yow^et c»n&d<ed 
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exclusively to their care. The excellent treatises oo 
general gprammar, logic, and geometrj, that emanatrd 
from Port Rojal, and the example of such men as MM. 
Bignon, De Harlay, De Bi^gnois, and Le Nain de Til- 
lemont, all diadples of this school, the first three distin- 
goished in the pariiament, in the state, and at tlie bar ; 
the last, by his celebrated woik oo ' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory' — had ihduced many persons of the greatest con- 
sequence to intrust the education of their sons and 
daughters to the solitaries of the convent des Champs. 
This literary jealousy was perhaps what most instigated 
the Jesuits to pursue their antagonists to the very last 
extremity. They were beginning, however, to be a 
little discouraged at their want of entire success, when 
M. Amauld published his fiunous works upon the * Doc- 
trine of St. Augustine* and upon * Grace,' in defence of 
the ' Augustinus' of Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, vio- 
lently attiudced after the death of me latter by the 
Jesuits. Now b^an the great and celebrated quarrel of 
the Janseuists and Molinbts, which was to end in the 
triumph of the Society of Jesus, who took part with 
Molina, and in the persecution and in the destruction of 
Port B^yal, whose opinions were with Jansenius. Now 
arose the dispute of the * Five Propositions,' their con- 
demnation by Pope Innocent X.,* who, in granting his 

♦ These &moas **five propositions " were the production 
of a M. Comet, a Jesuit, who brought to a general assembly 
of Professors of Theology and Doctors of the Faculty, a 
list of five propositions touching qrace, so artfully worded 
and combined, that, although reatly heretical, they appeared 
to say precisely the same things as the defenders of St. 
Augustine and Jansenius. They were not to be found in 
Jansenius' work, nor, in the commencement, was it affirmed 
that they were; but later, when two or three popes had 
condemned them (as they were necessarily obliged to do), 
and when the question had been agitated between France 
and Rome concerning the fallibility or infallibility of the 
pope in or out of council, the Jesuits had the art to force 
the mass of the Fren<jh clergy to sign the Formulary, by 
which it was definitively declared the pT0^05\\\oi\s ^et^ vol 
Jansenius. 
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so-called Constitution of 1653, took care to say that, al- 
though he condemned the Propositions in question, he 
meant no reproach to the doctrine of St. Augustine, 
which was, and would ever remain, that of the church. 
Fort Royal submitted humbly to the papal edict, and, 
like all good Catholics, its solitaries admitted (what they 
had never denied) that the Propositions were heretical ; 
but they, at the same time, protested they* were not in 
Jausenius. From this moment the Society of Jesus had 
conquered Port Royal, and now the ultimate ruin of this 
pious community became merely a question of time< 
The cardinal (Mazarin), at first well-disposed for the 
Jansenists, was by degrees, and by the wUes of Father 
Aunat, the king's new confessor, brought over to support 
their enemies, and induced to countenance different pro- 
ceedings against them. 

The Amaulds, Le Maistres, &c., and the Due de 
Luynes, were all this while occupied in composing a 
translation of the New Testament, and in compiling 
materials for the * Lives of the Saints,' when, upon the 
occasion of the profession of Mademoiselle Pascal, they 
became acquainted with her celebrated brother. He 
was already disgusted with the world, and the aspect of 
Port Royal so struck him that he renounced every tem- 
poral advantage which his wonderful talents gave him 
a right to expect, and commenced in the convent of the 
Fields a life of austerity and abnegation, the severity 
of which he never abated till his death. Mademoiselle 
Pascal was a young girl, remarkable for her beantj; 
for her success in we world, for her wit, and for her 
great facility in writing poetry. All this she cheerfnlly 
gave up to become one of the humblest nuns of the con- 
vent. The refusal of absolution and of the sacrament, 
by a Jesuit, to the Due de Liancourt, upon the grounds 
that he had received in his house* an ecclesiastic of Port 
Royal, and that his granddaughter, Mademoiselle de la 
Roche-Guy on, was brought up in that establishment, 
drew from M. Amauld a defence of the conduct and of 
the doctrines of the sisterhood, which produced a trc- 
mendoas effect, and added fresh iueV lo Xk'fe iit^A^ 
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kindling flame. The Society of Jesus was both powerful 
and wily enough to obtain official blame and public era- 
sure agiunst seyeral parts of this work, as dangerous and 
hereticd. They followed up this victor)' by getting a 
decree for aboliahinff all the establbhments that nad been 
formed by the recluses for purposes of education, and 
which were now styled Schook of Jansenism. In the 
beginning of the year 1656 the necessary force was dis- 
patched to chase irom Port Royal scholars, preceptors, 
and recluses. M. Amauld was forced to ny, and an 
order was even then signed to deprive of their novices 
and pupils the sisters of the two nouses of Paris and of 
the Fields. Racine had been in the convent little more 
than a year when this event happened. The miracle of 
the Holy Thorn* alone preserved the convent and the 

* The famous miracle of the Sainte Epine was no other 
than the following :— A child at eleven years old. Mademoi- 
selle Penier, niece at Pascal (at school at Port Royal) had 
been ai&ictdl with a laoymal fistula in the left eye for three 
years. She is described as being horrible and disgusting to 
behold. About the time of these eariy persecutions, a 
priest, named De la Potterie, had lent several relics to a 
convent of CSarmelites in Paris, and amongst others a thorn 
from the crown of our Saviour. Mere Marie-des-Anees 
(then abbess of Port Rojal) begged him to lend her also 
this relic, in order that it might be borne in procession on 
the Friday of the third we^ in Lent This was done. 
Vespers being over, each nun went up and kissed the holy 
thorn. Mademoiselle Penier did like the rest ; but at the 
moment when she approached the relic, a cloistress ad- 
dressed her, saying, *< Recommend yourself to God, my 
child, and try to touch the thorn with your poor eye." 
When all had retired to their cells, the sick child came in 
haste to one of the superiors, saying, **Look, mother I 
look I for I am cured !" The fiict was attested, and sworn 
to, by every member of the community. Medical men, 
who had previously examined the little girl while suffering, 
confirmed the fact of the cure ; and no one presumed to 
doubt that a miracle had been performed. All this passed 
under Racine's eyes ; and can we doubt that, upon an ima- 
gination like his, nataraUy exalted and incWneOi \o x^\%\Q)\& 
enthusiasm, such occurrences, true or iaAae, %\iO\A<^ VA^)^ 
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nuns at this period from immediate ruin. But the ex- 
citement produced by this circumstance once calmed, the 
persecutors of the Jansenists recommenced their office. 
The king's confessor, Father Aunat, attacked them 
openly, and ridiculed all notion of the miracle. How- 
ever, Anne of Austria was touched by the idea of the 
favour of the Almighty having been manifested to them 
by a special sign, and she undertook to defend them. No 
more was then said about depriving them of their mrnoes 
and pupils ; and, on the contrary, they received whom 
they chose. MM. Amauld and the other solitaries 
returned to them. Cardinal de &etz also proved himself 
their friend by giving them as director the celebrated 
M. Singlin, detested by the Jesuits, and whose sermons, 
under the title of * Instructions Chr^tiennes,' constitute 
one of the best works posterity owes to Port Royal. 
Not only the poor simple nuns, but the Amaulds, Pascal, 
Le Maistre, and other lofty and sublime geniuses, con- 
sulted him on all occasions, and obeyed him with the 
docility of children : nor was Jean Kacine one of the 
least humble, or least devout of his disciples. But 
the greatest service ever rendered to the cause of the 
Jansenists was rendered about this period by Pascal, 
who put all the resources of his admirable intelligence 
and wit into the composition of the ' Lettres Provin- 
ciales.' The Jesuits themselves confessed that exile, 
imprisonment, nothing could have aflected them half so 
much as these publications, in which they were not only 
abused but laughed at, and which, for a time, carried 
public opinion sJong with them. Dispute upon dispute 
arose out of this. The Jesuits applied to their friend, 
Cardinal Mazarin, then prin\p minister; the French 
clergy (for they were now implicated, and the bishops 
were very near siding with Port Royal) applied to the 
Pope. Forty-five propositions of the casuists were con- 
demned by Alexander VII., sixty-five by Innocent XI. ; 
but the Jesuits were not to be beaten. Father Aunat, 
made a profoimd impression ? And do we not feel, after all 
thiSj that we can much better comprehend his ultimate re- 
tirement Irom the scene of his glory— the tiieatte^ 
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assisted by the Archbishop of Toulouse, M. de Marac, 
bethought himself of the famous Formulairej by means 
of which the Jesuits subsequently revenged themselves 
upon all those who were not on their side. In 1655 
this Formulaire was received in a general assembly of 
the clergy, and it became a crime of heresy ibr any one 
to refuse to sign it. It was decided by this act that a 
pope out of council, as well as in it, being infallible, not 
only de jure but de factOy it was heresy to deny any 
fact a pope should have affirmed, consequently, heresy 
to maintam that the five original propositions were not 
in Jansenius. Here M. de loulouse and Father Aunat 
had the advantage over the Jansenists; for they not 
only counted on the protection of Pope Alexander VII. 
— ^who assumed that his predecessor, Innocent X., had 
condemned the propositions as being in Jansenius — but 
they were also well aware that the Port Royalists, know- 
ing positively that such was not the case, and, like all 
true Catholics, only admitting the pope to be infallible 
in council, would rather die than sign the formulary. 
However, some years elapsed bef(»re the execution of 
this signature was demanded. Political affairs engrossed 
both king and cardinal, and Jesuits and Jansenists were 
suffered to repose. 

In 1660 the question was again broached in the 
general assembly of the clergy. The Society of Jesus 
again was victorious, and it was now expressly ordained 
that every priest, nun, and even heads of colleges and 
schoolmasters, should be forced, under pain of incur- 
ring the punishment due to the crime of heresy, to 
sign the formulary. A fortnight after, Cardinal Mazarin 
died. This did not advance the Port Royalists ; for 
MM. Aunat and De Marca were the persons ap- 
pointed to watch over the conscience of Louis XIV. 
No hope now remained to the adversaries of the Jesuits, 
for there existed no possibility of letting the king know 
the truth. Calumny upon cjedumny was invented ; he 
was told that, during the civil wars, Uie ecclesiastics 
of Port Royal had offered the Duke of Orleaaa \o %\3l^ 
port an army of f weive thousand men at thevt ov<iv vi^- 
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pense; and that the Archbishop of Sens (accused of 
Jansenism) had once, in a town of his diocese, led on 
a charge against, and aided to massacre, an Irish regi- 
ment in his majesty's service. Naturally enough, upon 
takings the management of a£&irs after Mazarin's death, 
one of the first objects of Louis XIV. was to rid his 
kingdom of this pretended sect. Peremptory orders 
were given throughout France to execute to the letter 
the decrees of the general assembly touching the formu- 
lary, and an armed force was sent to drive -every one of 
the inhabitants from the convents of Port Royal,* both in 
Paris and in the Fields, In the visit made by the offi- 
cers of justice to Port Roval of Paris, they found Ma- 
dame Ang^lique dangerously ill. She died during thb 
visit, which lasted several days. While seriously indis- 
posed in her convent of the Fields, she had heard of the 
measures taken by the king and council against the Jan- 
senists ; and thinking her presence necessary in so grave 
a moment, had, in spite of her malady, hastened towards 
the capital. On her road she learnt that the visit of the 
authorities was to take place that day, and, upon enter- 
ing the convent where the nuns were in the deepest 
distress, " What 1" exclaimed she, " are you weeping 
here, my daughters ? where is your faith ?" and with an 
expression of beatitude she began to sing the Te Deum 
Ziatuktmus, She saw before her eyes all her novices 
driven from her ; they came, crying and bewailing their 
fate, to implore her benediction. Many of them she 
had brought up from the cradle, and her heart was torn 
at this separation, which she nevertheless bore with such 
firmness that she undertook to conduct the dejected group 
to the gates, and deliver them herself to their parents, 
who wept at receiving them. Upon taking leave of her 
beloved pupil. Mademoiselle de Luynes, '* Go, my 
child," she said ; " put your trust in God ; we shall 
meet hereafter there where it will not be in the power of 
man to separate us.'* 

But the moral courage of Madame Aiig^lique could 

not save her from the ravages of disease, which were 

increased hourly by her agitation aud grief. Beside 
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this, to the last she took upon herself the cares of 
the convent — ^writing letters, ghring aodiences, sc^- 
dting indolgenoe, seeking or giving advice, and never 
miasing anj one of the procesnont undertaken to im- 
plore msnj from above. At the last of these pro> 
cessions she bore a rdk. of the true cross, and insistied 
on walking barefoot like the rest of the community. 
She dragged herself painfullj round the cloisters, but on 
returning to the church and entering the choir she 
ftinted awaj. She was carried to her room and to her 
bed, whence she never rose. The worst was yet to 
come. The confessors of the convent were forbidden 
to i^^iroach, and poor Madame Angdique, who for 
tweaXy years pest nad laid open the treasures of her 
pure and humble bosom to M. Singlin, saw herself, bj 
a refinement of cruelty sinular to that which deprived 
Mary Stuart of the solace of a Catholic priest at the foot 
of tlie scafibld, debarred the consolation of receinn^ ab- 
solution in her bst moments from the hands of her 
dearly-beloved director. She supported this with the 
same meek resignation as the rest, and comforted the 
sbters who were de^doring around her bed the absence 
of M. Singlin. Her humuity and firmness, on these tir- 
ing occasions, surpass all belief. '* My sisters," said she 
to some nuns who asked her what would become of them 
if their novices and pupils never returned to them, '* I 
am not concerned for that, but I am concerned to know 
whether the spirit of retirement, humility, and poverty 
be amongst you, and how long it will subsist ; as long 
as that endures, think not of the rest." Every day the 
news of some fresh persecution, of some fresh mdignity, 
were brought to her; but her tranquillity was never 
rufiied, and she only answered to those who complained 
of the Jesuits, " Let us pray God for them and for our- 
selves." From her bed she wrote to the queen-mother 
a letter, entreating her to open the eyes of the king 
upon all the acts of injustice done to the Jansenists, and 
recommending again to her royal protection those to- 
wards whom she had once been so gra.c\ou^N \tv?Xvw5A.» 
Vnabh to write herseW, Mademoiselle AtnaA^V ^v:^aJ05A. 
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her haad§ joined, and her lips B M niug io pnver. 
The duv Wore faer death she recdie d, Ibr the third 
tin.f; vitiiin a few weeks, the saeFUDent of extreme 
unction, and received it mith soch marks of humble firm- 
neM and strong pietj that the assistant nmis, kog after 
her death, used to say thev needed only to remember 
her attitude at that time, in'oider to prepare thenMd?e8 
Uf take the communion with doe devotion and respect. 
At ]en$rth, after a long and painful agony, this hemic 
arnJ really pious woman breathed her hist on the sixth of 
August, the anniversary of the Transfiguration, in her 
Heventieth year. This was one of the events of Radne's 
youth, and it is said he was amongst those who crowded 
round the bier on which the body of Madame AngSiqoe 
waif oxfXMcd, and whose chief desire was to obtain from 
iUii MHUiTu who watched the coffin that anything belong* 
irig Ut them should touch the sainted corpse of the holy 
ifiothor. Who sliall say what portion the shrouded re- 
iiiiiiiiM of Marie Angelique, seen by the pale glimmer of 
11 t/»r«h-lit church, may have occupied in the pious re- 
sfjJnv of the jHHst roduse, nor Viovf m\MiVi o^ ' E^dios' 
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and ' Athalie' may be owing to the impression prodnoed 
on a mind of delicate susceptibility by the touching 
spectacle of a yirgin martyr's death ? 

The active persecution of the Port Royalists relaxed, 
in a little degree, about this time, on account of the 
quarrels which arose between the bishops and high dig- 
nitaries of the Galilean church and the Jesuits, tmiching 
the infalUbility of the pope in or out of council, and di 
facto as well as dejure. The French clergy maintained 
that the pope was fallible when alone, and m no wise to 
be considered infallible de facto. The Jesuits supported 
the contrary opinion. The king, taught to believe he 
was fulfilling the duties required of him as *' eldest son 
of the chunm," applied to the pope against the clergy ; 
the bishops applied to the pope against the king ; and, 
for a white, the whole country was in a state of confu- 
sion. Alexander Y II. decided in &vour of the king and 
the Jesiuts; the bishops and other dignitaries were 
obliged to sign the hated formulary, and reduced to the 
necessity of obtaining signatures to it firom all persons 
who should be suspeSed of Jansenism, in their clioceses 
or districts. Upon thb occasion, the unhappy nuns of 
Port Royal were agun molested. Ignorant of the 
points in discussion, and determined not to trust in such 
matters to their own weak judgments, all they knew was 
that it was required from them 1o sign what their di- 
rectors had told them was false, and to aver what their 
consciences denied. They refused ; but their perplex- 
ities increased with every hour, and in the midst of tnem, 
the sub-prioress of Port Royal des Champs, sister £u- 
phemie (Mdlle. Pascal), died literally from agitation 
and excitement. The king appointed M. de Marca 
archbishop of Paris, and the Jansenists prepared them- 
selves for utter ruin. But, a very short time after his 
elevation to his new dignity, M. de Marca died. Ilis 
death was closely followed by that of the great Pascal 
(in 1662), at the early age of thirty-nine ; and the ablest 
defender of Port Royal was now lost. During the 
eighteen months following, a sort of tranquUUl'^ secxsv^ 
re-c8tabVsbed, and it was not until t\xe \ns\2\\mo\i ol 
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alleged was. that thejr dared not tell a lie to God and to 
the Catholic religioQ. hv attesting a ftctof which, to mj 
the least of it. they hai no knowledge whatCTo* ; iipoa 
which, Mooseigneur answered in thaf speech, whidi mtar 
cost him so many regrets, namdy, '* that they would 
commit a great sin in attesting anj'fact that thej did not 
believe ; mit that ke considereid t£em as AommI to befiere 
what the pope and the clergr had affinned." At the 
cud of two months, which he had allowed them for re- 
flection, the arehbishop again addressed himself to the 
Port Rojal sisterhood, whom he foond detennined not to 
subnut. Upon his arri\-al, he summoned the whole com* 
munitj to the cooTent gates and there harangued them. 
Upon their definitive refusal, he flew into a violent pas- 
sion, called them heretics and rebels, and ended by pro- 
nouncing those famous words so often referred to, " that 
the nuns of Port Rojal were indeed pure as angels, bat 
proud and unmanageable as demons. Previous to his 
departure, he forbad tliem to approach the Sacraments, 
and in a manner laid interdict upon them. The next 
week he came again, attended by two hundred archers, 
broke open the doors of Uie monastery, fixed on twelve 
nuns, whom he ordered to be seized and carried off to 
different convents, which he named, and treated all the 
rest of the sisterhood with a violence which only exposed 
him to the censure of all present. Amongst the devoted 
twelve was Madame Agnes de St. Paul (Agnes Ar- 
nauld), who at the age of seventy-three, and overpowered 
with bo<Hly infirmities, was dragged out of her bed and 
liurricd brutally along before the eyes of the weeping 
cloistresses. In the midst of all this conrusion, the befl 
J^Bn^ for None; and instantaneously, a& thoxx^Vi \\. had 
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1)6611 in th6 midst of the greatest calm, the pious nuni 
disappeared as if foy magic ; and, gliding noiselesslj 
along, repaired to the church without any one havinflr 
Tentured to oppose them ; took their usual places, and 
.channted the offices as though nothing had happened. 
On leaving the dioir, they found that they were now 
prisonerB under &6 superintendence of six nuns of the 
order of the Vmtaikm, their professed enemies. All 
they petitioned of the archbishop was to allow them to 
■partake of the SacnunentB, but he refused ; repeated his 
sentence of excommunication ; and, whilst rorbiddine 
them to receive the communion, recommended himself, 
on departing, to their prayers. The whole affiiir was 
now brought before the parliament. The archbishop 
naturally gained the victory, and again he sped to Port 
Royal — again harangued the nuns — and behaved so bar- 
barously that one timid creature, Sister Jeanne ile la 
Croix, died of fright almost on the spot ; and at last, 
tired of their inflexible resistance, he ordered the veil to 
be torn from the heads of all the novices, and expelled 
them, together with all the superiors, and all the sisters 
whose fimness he most feared. The dispute between 
the prelate and the nuns lasted a considerable length of 
time : the latter went through every euSenne and every 
privation imposed upon them with incredible fortitude ; 
out at last, aeceived by the verbal assurances of Mon- 
seigneur de Paris that he no longer exacted from them 
the belief in the pope's infallibility dejacto, the greater 
part of the sisterhood of Port Royal consented to sign 
the Formulary, of which the wording was in many 
points altered so as to ensnare them. 

For a short space of time here ended the troubles of 
Port Royal. Ten years after, the persecution recom- 
menced with still greater violence, and ceased only with 
the annihilation of the Jansenists. In 1679, Racine 
witnessed the first acts of renewed oppression, and after- 
wards became himself the advocate and official mediator 
between Port Royal and Versailles, where the Jesuits 
never ceased to exercise supreme \nftuex\ce ovw^^^tkwA. 
of the king, until in 1715 a Jesuit, t\ieP^T^'Vi8.C\i»»fc^ 
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received on the bed of death the overburthened and 
troubled soul of his royal penitent.* Although, as we 
shall have occasion to show, in the oommencement of his 
career as a dramatist, Jean Racine seems sadly to have 
foreotten the obligations he owed to his first masters, 
and the ties which bound him to Port Royal, — yet who 
can doubt that the spectacle of so much yirtue, oppressed 
by such cunning cruelty, of so many persecutions borne 
with such humble heroism, must have produced upon his 
imagination an impression never to be effiMsed, however 
it might be momentarily dimmed? Those lines in 
Esther — 

filles de Sion, 



Jeunes et tendres fleurs, par le sort agit^ ; 

** II faut les appeler. Venez, yenez mes filles, 
Compagnes autrefois de ma captivity — ** 

may have had immediate reference to the scholars of St. 
Cyr ; but, at the moment he wrote them, did no vagae 
remembrance arise in the poet's meAiory of that pure and 
pious group of mourners vmo, when torn from the bosom 
of Madame Ang^ique, to use his own expression, '' like 
so many innocent lambs, pierced the air with their cries, 
whilst imploring a last benediction from their superior ?"t 
Racine left Port Royal in October, 1658, about one 
month before the death of his kind preceptor, Antoine 
Le Maistre, and was sent to the Ckmege d*Harcaurt in 
Paris, to complete his studies in logic, rhetoric, and 

"^ If our brief sketch of Port Royal, and the Yezations 
practised upon the Jansenists, shall have sufficiently inter- 
ested any of our readers to rouse their indignation at the 
conduct of the Jesuits, we would advise them, should they feel 
a desire to become acquainted with the sure, though tardy, 
workings of retributive justice, to read the concise and ad- 
mirable work entitied, *La Suppression de la Soci^te de 
J^sus,' by the Count Alexis de St. Priest (in 1 vol. Amyot, 
Paris, 1844). Nothing can be more unquestionably authen- 
tic, and at the same time more animated — we could almost 
like to say, more dramatic. 
/ Eaclae^s 'History of Port Royal/ ipatlu. ij. "i^^. 
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philosophy. He was theu nineteen, and hb pamoo 
rather than his talent for writing noetiy had alreadj 
clea^y manifested himself. Certain! j, the odes, elegies, 
and sonnets that remain to os afibrd no anticipatioo ci 
the artist whose excellence was so brilliant] j to rercal 
itself in ' Andromaque.' His Latin rerses at this period 
were superior to his French ones ; and we could cite a 
certain jneoe of his, entitled ' Ad Christum/ which is 
wanting neither in energy, harmony, nor style. Ob the 
maniage of the king, in 1660, with 3Iarie-Th^reee of 
Spain, every poet, fiu* or near, famous or obscure, took 
occasion to prove his lo3ralty, if not his genius, and « 
torrent of verses absolutely deluged France. Racine 
was not less forward than the rest ; and, having composed 
his ode called ' The Nymph of the Seine to the Queen/ 
he sent it to ChapeUmi, who not only remarked in it 
decided symptoms of poetical talent, and took the truobie 
of giving most useful advice personally to the young au- 
thor, but spoke of him in such high terms to Colbert 
(then minister), that the latter sent Racine a hundred 
louis d'or from the king, and shortly after inscribed him 
on the civil list for an annual pension of six hundred 
livres. The future career of the poet was now irre- 
vocably fixed ; he had no tastes but literary ones, no 
love save for versifying from morning till night : and 
was averse from all occupations which were destined 
eventually to interrupt his constant devotion to the 
Muses. With all this, he feared the reproaches of Port 
Royal, whose pious inmates beheld with trembling the 
ruling inclination of their quondam disciple, towanls a 
]»t>fane, and, as they thought, a morally un[irrifitable, if 
not even pernicious kind of employment. His erjusin, 
M. Yitart, having sent him down to the chateau of the 
Duke de Chevreuse, to superintend the alterations going 
on there, he occupied himself, in vthat be tenus his 
" Exile," by composing sonnets and addressing letters 
to his Paris friends, dated Babylon, in which he confesses 
that he passes sometimes half the day in taverns and 
similar places o£ resort. ** I read iW «ANfew\wTv.% Ov 
Ariosto," says he, " and am not myae\^ VwViiwX. iM^Nvav 
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tcrrs." We may conceive the coDsteniatkm of hif 
friends of Port Roval, of his aunt, of his masten, apoo 
learning this change in their praUgi. The absolute ne- 
cessity of a profeadoQ was demonstrated to him ; and, as 
it was thought the church would the soonest and aurest 
rescue him from folly and perdition, the hope of a bene* 
iicc was held out to him, and he left Chevraise and 
Paris for Uzes in Languedoc, where his maternal uncle, 
M. Sconin, held the position of a canon of St. €lene- 
vieve. " I pass my time between my unde, Viigil,and 
St. Thomas,'^ writes he to M. Vitart, m 1660. " I 
make many theological, and some poetical, extracts : 
my uncle means passing well by me ; he dresses me in 
black from top to toe, and hopes in the end to obtain a 
situation for me. It is to be hoped that then I shall be 
able to pay my debts." But neither the << ^eohgictd 
ertrcu^s" '< St. Thomas" nor the sable habit, could suc- 
ceed in banishing the love of rhyme ; and we know of 
more than one of his fugitive pieces which would prove 
tiiat the air of the *< sweet South" had not been without 
effect upon his imagination. In all his letters, howev^ 
(written principally to the gay Abb^ Le Vasseur, who 
subsequently threw off the ecclesiastical habit), there 
is a total absence of that licentious tone so much in 
fashion generally in his times amongst young men. 
These epistles are really remarkable for their coldneas, 
delicacy, and correctness, both of language and thou^^ts. 
They are, here and there, impregnated with that scnti- 
mentality which later we may retrace in Berhdce, and 
now ana then we surprise one of those ingenious con- 
ceits for which he never entirely lost his inclination. 
But all is exquisitely elegant and pure, even in the 
midst of the greatest familiarity. In alluding to tho 
beauty of the southern women, he writes to I-a Fon- 
taine : *' They are all dazzling, and dress in the most 
becoming and natural manner possible ; but I will not 
pursue this topic any further, for it would be profanmg 
the house I am in, to descant on such a subject ; dcmua 
mea domus orationis. Be therefore sure that, toodiing 
tliis, I shall say uo more to you. 1 Vuxvc \>vi<iu Xovml \ft 
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be blind ; ii* I cannot be so quite, I cm at Icaat be 
dumb ; for, look yon now, one nnist be orthodox with 
the orthodox, even as I was a wolf with yoo and your 
compeers."* Do we not already, in these few woids, 
perceive that refined sense of deoonmi, and that r es p ect 
for the rules of good taste, which so distingnished Ba-> 
cine throughout almost the whole of his life ? We aar 
almost, beouise there are some few of his actions, tliougli 
Ycry few, in which Tanity made him forget good breed- 
ing ; and others, the utter heartlessness of which, not 
all the hypocritical necesnties of oomt etiquette could 
excuse. 

NevertheleaB, a passage in one of Racine's letters at 
this period would seem to prove that he was not qmte so 
insensible to the charms of female beauty as his relatioDS 
widied, and his profession required. It is to the Abb^ Le 
Vass^ir, to whom he addresses the fc^lowing descripcioa 
of a growing inclination nipped in the bod :— '* There is 
in this place," writes he, '^ a oolain young lady of fair 
&ce and figure, alto^^ether a very comely person. I had 
(mly seen her at a httle distance, and stul thoofffat her 
very beautiful ; her complexion seemed to me brilliaiit 
and blooming ; her eyes Isrge, and of a fine dark colour ; 
her neck and throat exquisitely white. Certain tender 
ideas arose in my mind, and I telt something approaching 
to an inclination towards her — but I could <mly see her at 
church — for, as I told you, I lead a life more solitary 
than even my cousin could desire. At last, however, 
I was resolved to see whether I was mistaken or not in 
my opinion of this fair one, and on the first occasion I 
drew near and spoke to her. All thb happened a month 
aeo. I had no object at the moment but to see what 
kmd of answer she would make me ; I therefore addressed 
a few words of indifierent import to her ; but no sooner 
had I opened my lips, and looked her full in the face, 
than I was quite upset. I perceived on her skin several 

* ** Comme j'ai 4i^ loup avec vons et avec les autres loupg^ 
Tos comperes." We have translated lileTaU^,\y^cansfe '^^ 
know of no equivalent in English for the Yieu^^ vwh«^k 
"U Aut harler avec les lonps." 
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marks and blemishes, as though she had but recently re- 
covered from some ilkiess, and diis sight considerablj 
altered all my previous ideas. Nevertheless) I continuea 
the conversation; she answered me in a gentle and 
obliging manner ; and, to tell vou the truth, I think I 
must Imve seen her in an unmvourable light, for she 
ranks in the town as a beauty, and I know many a swain 
who does little else but waste sighs upon tier. She 
passes for one of the liveliest, and at the same time best 
conducted, young women of this place. All things con- 
sidered, I am glad this adventure has ended thus ; it has 
rid me of a growing anxiety, and I now study to live 
more reasonably, and not to let myself be led away by 
every passing object. I am commencing my noviciate 
.... I am resolved to continue in my studious, si^ 
tary life here — I shall at least profit in the way of in- 
struction, and shall learn to control myself, which I 
never yet knew how to do," &c. Racme was at this 
period twenty-three, and it was from the point of igno- 
rant simplicity and all but childish innocence we behold 
exemplined in the above recital, that he started to readi, 
some few years later, the utmost depths of unbridled 
passion so eloquently described in ' PhMre.' Notwith- 
standing his assurances of stability, Badne grew tired 
of waiting for preferment which came not, and before he 
had completed his noviciate, he abandoned his uncle and 
a provincial life to return to Paris, where his ode of 
' La Renomm^ aux Muses* gained him a fresh pecuniary 
eratification, his entrie at court, and the acquaintance of 
Moli^re and Boileau. His tragedy of ' La Thd)aide' 
followed soon after (1664) ; and, however inferior to his 
subsequent productions, and however little calculated in 
itself to excite envy, the degree of success this piece en- 
joyed raised up against its author a tribe of enemies, and 
awakened in his breast those feelings of morbid suscepti- 
bility to criticism for which he was ever afterwards re- 
markable. * La Th6baide* was followed, in the course 
of the next year, by * Alexandre.* This piece, dedicated 
to Louis XlV. in an epistle, the odious fulsomeness of 
which already indicates the autbior'a couT\!\et-^<fe Qf«iJa- 
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ties, lo6t him Hie fi^endahip of both Moiiere and Cor- 
neille — of the ibmier, bec»Be, mmiDdfid cf his geoe- 
rodty upon the oecuioo of ' La Th^faude,** Radne 
withdrew his piece from Moliere*s theatre, to gire it at 
the Hotel de jBoorgogne ; and of tfie latter, fion a cir- 
cumstance in which he most radier be cooadered as the 
ofiended than the ofender. The irritable natiir* of tb^ 
new candidate ibr dramatic (ame could not brook the een- 
sore of the illaatrioas old Norman, who franklj dedared 
to him that his play indicated great talent fir poetry in 
general, bat was wholly demid of the particalar merits 
which tiie stage required. This oceasiooed ^be roptore 
of their fnemlsbip. Raone, to the end of life, con- 
fessed that " Ihe most absurd niticism had power to 
cause him a fiur greater d^;ree of pain than the waim e st 
apiHt>bation could afford bun of [Measure ;** there fo r e we 
may judge how severely he was likely to hare resented 
the very proper estimation formed and expressed by his 
oelebratea rival upon ' Alexandre.' 

We cannot here refrun from noting the widdy dif- 
ferent way in which the characters m the two poets 
manifest themselves upon the occasion of their first soc- 
cess. Radne, full or unquiet, peltry vanity, is bannled 
by the phantom of critidsm under every shape and gmse, 
and, for ever discontented with the praises be receives, 
craves for and clings to those that are withheld, and whose 
value became thus doubled in his estimation — Comeille, 
on the contrary, after the first representation of the 
' Cid,* feels a noble confidence in his own strength, and 
expresses his just sense of his own genius and position in 
the following verses, the independent frankness and 
conscious pride of which have seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed : — 

* Racine had written a tragedy called ' Th^agene et 
Charicl<^/ founded on the romance of Heliodorns, and had 
taken it to Moli^re, then director of the Palais Kojal The- 
atre. The latter did not approve of the piece ; but, thinking 
he discerned poetical talent in this first attempt, £a^i^<sB<^ 
to JtBcine the subject of the Thehaide^ at. \!kwi «ani^ <\ss»ft 
leDdingbim a hundred louts d'or as aa eiiCO\vca^<s£ii\KiiV. 
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'' Je sais ce qae je vaux, et erois ce qa'on m'en dil^ 
Pour me faire admirer je ne fius point de ligae ; 
J'ai pea de voix pour moi, mais je les ai sans brigoe; 
Et mon ambition, poor fiiire on pen de bmit, 
Ne les ya pmnt qo^ter de r^oit en r^nit, 
Mon trarail sans appui monte sor le th^Ure ; 
Chacon en liberty I'y bl&me, on Tidolfttre ; 
Lk, sans que mes amis prechent leors sentimentB» 
J'arrache quelquefois des applaadissements, 
Lk, content du succ^ que le m^rite donne, 
Par d'illostres avis je n'^lonis personne, 
Je satisfais ensemble et penple et coordsans, 
Et mes yers en tons lieox sont mes seals partisanfi^ 

. Par leur senle beaate ma plome est estim^ ; 
Je ne dois qn'a moi seul toate ma renomm^ 
Et pense tontefois n'ayoir point de riyal, 
A qai je &sse tort en le traitant d'^al ! " 

But it is from the moment that the ode ' La Renomm^ 
aux Muses* obtained for its author the friendship of 
BoileaU) that we may date the real birth of Racme's 
talent. It is evident that to a decidedly original or 
strongly characterised genius, such as, for example, Cor- 
neille, Moli^re, or La Fontaine, the daily criticisms of 
Despr^ux would have been insupportable. To the 
nature of Racine's talent they were admirably adapted, 
and served only in a measure to complete it. We have 
no notion, and can have none, in our times, of the 
species of literary dictatorship exercised by the author of 
tne * Lutrin ' in the days of Louis XIV. We perhaps 
owe more than one of the admirable productions of the 
Grand Siecle to his " hate of foolishness ;** we decidedly 
owe to it the finest creations of Racine. Soon after the 
first representation of ' Alexandre,* the young dramatist 
boasted before his new friend of his astonishing facility 
in making verses. ** Stop a bit," cried Despr^aux, " I 
will teach you to make them with a little more trouble, 
and you are clever enough, in a very short time, to learn 
how." Boileau himself had the habit of composing the 
second verse before the first one ; he maintained that 
herein lay the great secret of the art *, lW\ \\i\& ^'s^ ta 
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poetry great force both of form and sense ; and, bariiig 
advised Bacme to adopt Hiis plan, he oscd to saj, when 
speaking of the author of * Athalie,' '* I tangfat lum to 
rhyme with less hdlity,** * M» de Chiteenbriand, in 
his < Essay on English Litentmv/ Tery aptly renariu, 
that '* Taste is the common sense of genins, and that 
without it, genius is hot a fine madness.** It is only at 
certain periods in the history of nations that remed 
critical taste shows itself in all its pmity, and it it 
^for this reason that, both in art or literatnre, finisbed 
master-pieces are so rare, ^ey being the prodoce only 
of those fortunate age when genius and taste unite; 
'* A meeting as rare,** adds the author we bare joit 
quoted, " as that of certain planets which happens once 
after the lapse of intervening centuries, and nsts a sinrie 
instant" This is the distinguishing diaracteristic of tbat 
glorious age styled the age of Louis XIV., diat epoch 

'^ Ala fms magnifique et deoente," 

according to the happy expression of M. de Sc Beore, 
that penod in whidi to balance, to restrain, and to keep 
in order the talent and genius of Comeille, Rarioe, 
Moli^re, La Fontaine — Bossuet himself — we hare tiie 
taste and good sense of Boileau. Despreanz is not a 
poet, if that title is to be reserved for those wboae chief 
merit b imagination and fire of soul. He is an exceUent 
writer of verses ; learned and correct, lively and ing«>^ 
nious ; an intelligence of a high, and, above all, of a re- 
fined order ; sensible and of wonderful sobriety : sharp 
and polished as steel ; devoid of fecundity or'fMrility : 
strictly attached in all things to the rules' and formed. 
in short, to please at the same time Madame de S^vigm^ 
and Daguesscau, Amanld and filadamc de Maiuteoon, 
As remarkable for honesty and love of truth as be 
was for discernment and taste ; delightful in conversa- 
tion, and perfect in manners, Boileau, during more than 
half his life, wielded despotically the sceptre of literary 
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entertained by the recluses of the valley of Cheyreuaa 
towards their former disciple and ungrateful prot^^ 

But to return to ' Andromaque ;' Racine had now, as^ 
sisted by the advice of Boileau, succeeded in disen* 
gaging himself from the trammels imposed upon hit 
tcdent by the servile imitation of Comeille, visible in ' La 
Th^baide' and ^ Alexandre/ * Andromaque' was to him 
what the ' Cid ' had been to his illustrious rival. From 
this moment he was himself, and hb talent assumed an 
originality it had hitherto wanted. Great were the dis- 
cussions, however, to which the performance of the new 
piece gave rise. Comeille's partisans thought PyrrhuM 
too rough, and wished that, as he was intended to re^ 
present the lover, he should be more gallant, and more 
uniformly tender. Andromaque too was deemed by 
them scarcely dignified enough. Here was precisely the 
point on which the two great poets differed essentially. 
Comeille held that dramatic characters should be stronfifly 
marked, and aU cf a piece; his heroes are without a 
fault, whether as fathers, lovers, friends, or foes ; one is 
called upon invariably to admire them as much as one 
feels bound to hate, without reserve,, his tyrants and 
traitors, whether male or female. Now Racine, on the 
contrary, had adopted the principles of Aristotle, and 
aimed at making his characters rather less perfect. 
'* The personages of the drama,'' observes he, ** should 
neither be entirely amiable nor entirely wicked : not 
good in the extreme, because the misfortune of a tho«> 
roughly good man would occasion more indignation than 
pity in the spectator ; and not bad to excess, because no 
one has any compassion for an absolute villain. They 
should therefore/' continues he, *' manifest but a micU 
dling degree of perfection, a virtue liable to weakness ; 
and their punishment should be brought on by some 
fault that may yet leave room for pity, and not call down 
actual abhorrence." In this reduction of heroic clia* 
racters to the proportions of humanity, and in the delicate 
analysis of the more impassioned sentiments of the heart, 
lies Racine's originality. These demi-teintes^ as the 
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Frendi call them, and which, if we might be allowed, 
we would style neutral iimts, are the greatest merits of 
the poet of ' IMg4me.* He has been amongst the first 
precursors of tne modem school, and however strange it 
may at first appear, there is perhaps more of St. Prmix 
and JuUem ' Monime ' and * Xiphares ' than is generally 
admitted or suspected. 

In the mean time, and Just about the moment of his 
attacks upon M. Nicole, Kadne had been presented to a 
benefice. *' The privileee of the first edition of ' Andro- 
maque* is granted to M. Jean Hadne, Prior (f VEpmay,'* 
In a subsequent edition this title is omitted, for he held 
his priory but a few months. Boileau remained in orders 
eight or nine years, but feeling at length that he had no 
dispo^tion for the ecclesiastical state, he made it a duty 
not only to resign his benefice, but, after calculating to 
a iraction what it had yielded to him during his enjoy- 
ment of it, he distributed the entire proceeds among 
the poor. His friend Jean had no opportunity of fol- 
lowu^ his example, for scarcely was he install^ in his 
office than one of the regular clergy brought an action 
against him, aileeing that the priory of TEpinay could 
only be possessed by an active member of the church. 
Hence the " Proces" understood " neither by his judges 
nor by himself," as he expresses it in the preface of the 
^ Plaideurs,* and hence that agreeable little comedy itself. 
Chapelle, Boileau, Fured^, Racine, and some others, 
were in the habit of supping frequently together at a 
tavern in the Place St. Jean. Many of the witticisms 
contained in the * Plaideurs' were the fruits of these gay 
repasts. M. dc Brilhac, a councillor in the parliament 
of Paris, furnished Racine with the judicial terms; 
Boileau gave him the idea of the dispute between Chi- 
caneau and the Countess, and of the character of the 
latter, which was in fact that of the Countess de Criss^, 
well known for her litigious propensities. Clever as 
was this piece, it was so little rchshcd at the two first 
representations, that the players would not hazard a third. 
MoHere, although upon bad terms with iVve wiXVvw , ^^\Na 
upheld it; and, on /caving the theatre a?\jet NXi^ ^feWJwA 
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uight's performance, etud loudly, that the comedy was 
excellent, and that those who ridiculed it deserved to be 
themselves turned into ridicule. The king was of 
Molidre's opinion, for, about a month after this period, 
the royal comedians having performed a tragedy before 
the court, ventured to represent, as an after-piece, the 
*' Plaideurs,* at which Louis XIV. laughed so heartily 
that the courtiers were astonished, and the comedy was 
brought into fashion. 

From this time forward Racine's talents as a poet de* 
veloped themselves more and more every day. In 1669 
(two years after ' Andromaque *) he gave * Britannicus/ 
and Boileau, embracing him after the fiirst night's perform- 
ance, cried out with transport, " It is your finest work.** 
This appears to have been the piece which gave rise to 
the leasi discosnon, for we find no trace any where of a 
criticism unfavouraUe to it ; yet the author seems to have 
been considerably tormented by the equivocal reception 
it obtained, and says in his first preface, that of all the 
works he has given to the public none has obtained so 
much applause or so much blame. '* There is no sort of 
cabal," adds he, ''that my enemies have not made 
against this piece, no censure they have not passed upon 
it." Indeed Racine is so irritated by the opposition 
made to ' Britannicus/ that he forgets all measure and 
all decency, to attack in the most violent style some of 
the best pieces of Comeille, from whose party he appears 
to think the opposition came. '' Nothing is so natural,'* 
says he in his preface, ''as to defend one's self when 
unjustly attacked. I perceive that Terence himself 
wrote most of his prologues only to justify himself 
against the criticisms of an ill-intentioned old poet (ma- 
levoli veteris poetcB), who used to go about, soliciting 
opinions hostile to him, up to the hour of the perform- 
ance of his comedies." This is another specimen of 
Racine's vain susceptibility, and another of the crimes 
against good taste and good feeling which that suscepti- 
bility caused him to commit. Pierre Comeille "on 
iU'intentioned old poet !" What! The truly greet man, 
of whom tbiB same Racine, when iptonouTvcviv^ \»& eM\!(>- 
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gium at the academy, could not help aj'^a?. ** Fn^ 
will remember with delight that onder her zreAitM kisr 
floinriahed her greatest poet!" A canvuKr fee tc«« 
against his competitor! The honest, upn^t. vMt» 
minded beinff, whose lirtnes wring from his lerj riTaTs 
mouth the ralowing deserved praise : — *' Fre«h fna the 
scene of his triumphs — ^the stage — he woold c^mb^. a 
humble disdple, to seek instniction in the bosom </ tijs 
sage assembly ; and, Icanng, as he iometiiae« ioji. L5i 
laureb at the door, be ever ready to submit his v^<.zl<<a 
to that <^ others, and to show hin»Flf on a!l €Mr:ats/jcs 
the most modest, most unpretending, of c« al:. A 
few su^ proceedings as these make one feel hvm Ihoe 
Louis Racine knew his &ther when he said that be z^ 
nothing of the poet in him. He had even more of titie 
courtier, it is true, but all these vile tinkaesMrf. cn- 
worthy of a man, belong exclosivdy to the frK^yxif, 
vain, weak, childish nature of the poet, fo marreL'^^lr 
depicted by Gothe in his ' Torqoato TasKi.' 

' Britannicus* was followed the next year by * Bere- 
nice.' The former tragedy had prwluoed lo zthA an 
impression upon Louis XfV., that after it§ rr^t per- 
formance he would no lonorer consent to £^nre :n the 
court ballets. A letter of ik»ileau*5 a£nzxs thjit thLs r*-- 
solution was occasioned by the speech of XarruMe to 
NeroUy in which he gives the emperor to undfrr-ra-vi 
that his anxiety to shine in accoiopli»hn^nrK ubfx'fittrnjr 
a sovereign, is the theme of unceasin:^ niWfrry arnorr^n 
the Roman citizens. The Duchess of ^Irl'kins CH'm- 
rietta of England) had prevailed u(/>n l»th Corrj';iIIe 
and Racine to undertake, at the same tl::.". the same 
subject; and in the course of the yf;ar KTO. Comeille 
produced * Titus et Bereuice,' and Racine. * I^renice.* 
But before the event of this literary duel cotjld \mh known, 
the ill-fated princess who had provokeii it had rejoined 
her ill-fated father in the tomb. The crv of •' Ma^ 

m 

dame is dying — Madame is dead !*'* hail run^ through 

♦ ** Madame se meurt — Madame est Tiv/rte!' W»t\wX^ 
I'uaeral Oratioa of Madame JJuchesH d' Orltaiu. 
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the halls of St. Cloud, and put to flight all thooghis of 
festivity. 

' B^r^nice/ although one of Racine's most beaatiful 
productions, caused him great dissatisfaction, from the 
circumstance of a parody upon it being brought out at 
the Italian comedy. His best friends, while praising 
the skill displayed by the poet in this piece, blamed the 
choice of the subject. '* That is not his &ult," said 
Chapelle, '* the princess chose it ; and Eacine, who is as 
great a courtier as a poet, was obliged to accept it." 
Upon which Boileau, more than once, replied: ''If I 
had been present I would have taught him to be more of 
a poet than a courtier, and have forced him to refuse." 
Notwithstanding the fears enterttuned by Racine's friends, 
when it was known he was to enter the lists with the 
veteran Comeille, the victory remained on the side of 
theautiior of ' Britannicus.' 'Htus et B^^ice' has 
been forgotten almost since its birth, whilst the revival 
of ' B^r^nice ' last year, by Mademoiselle Rachel, 
su£Bced for some time to draw 'crowded houses to the 
Thedtre Francois. 

It is about this time that may be placed Racine's 
liaison with Mademoiselle ChampmesI^. In a letter of 
Madame de S^vigne's, dated April, 1671, we find the 
following passage, when speaking of her son : '' Madame 
de la Fayette and I are using all our efforts to break this 
dangerous engagement with Ninon : but that is not all ; 
he has, besides, a little actress (Mademoiselle Champ* 
mesl^) ; and then come all the suppers with the Racines 
and the Despr^auxs, which he pays ; in short, it is alto- 
gether a shocking a£&ir." Out of these petits soupers 
at the Marquis de S^vign^'s grew Racine's attachment 
for the fair Thespian, whom he undertook to form for 
the stage, and with such success, that she must be con- 
sidered as indebted to him, in no small degree, for the 
cultivation of those talents which caused her future cele- 
brity. ** Racine composes plays for the Champmesl^," 
writes Madame de Sevign^ m 1672 (a few months after 
the date of the letter last quoted), "and not for pos- 
^en'tjr. When be shall be no longeT ^o\hv^, «t .^^:^\ 
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he cease to be in love, you will see if I am mis- 
taken." 

The first piece we hear of, as having been written by 
our poet expressly for his mistress, is ' Bajazct,' per- 
formed in January, 1672. It was generally supposed 
that the death of Monaldeschi, murdered at Fontaine- 
blean by the orders of Christine of Sweden, suggested 
to Racine the idea of ' Bajazet' Eren if this play did 
not contain in itself certain great beauties (although not 
as a whole eqoal to many other works of its author), it 
would be mteresting, as bemg the first dramatic compo- 
aition in France in which were introduced characters 
belonging to contemporary history. Sultan Mahomet, 
during whose reign this piece was performed, was ne- 
phew to the hero of it, Bajazet. Comeille made an 
objection to his rival's new tragedy, which could scarcely 
be termed one in those days, or in the system of the 
conventional drama. He found fault with Racine's 
Turks for resemUing, as, he expressed it to Segrais, *' so 
many French people under a Turkish dress." Now he 
might have been quite aware, if he had chosen to admit 
the fact, that truth of local colouring did not form a merit 
of any poet of the times ; and that his own heroes, how- 
ever admirable they may be, belong all, more or less, to 
a CastiOkn Mome* as aistinct from the identical cradle 
of Romulus as Racine's ' Byzance' can be from Stam- 
boul. The censure was therefore decidedly an unjust 
one, but very generally resorted to by those who took 
part for Comeille against the young rising author ; 
amongst others, by Madame de S^vigne. The clever 
Marchioness, however, is, upon the whole, impartial 
enough in her judgment of this tragedy. ** * Bajazet' is 
a fine play," remarks she ; " there is some embarrass- 
ment towards the end, but less wild passion than in ^ B^- 
r^nice,' " (we confess ourselves at a loss to know what 
Madame de S^vigne's ideas of " passion" could be 1) 

♦ " Quitter TEspagne des I'instant qu'il y avait mis pied 

toumer a cote, et s'attaquer i une Rome Castil- 

lane .... c'etait pour Comeille ne pas pto&let ^<fe \Riv>& 
Bes avantages/'-^St Jaeuve — Portraits Litt^raires. 
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<' It is full of moet agreeable passages ; still, in thd 
opinion of many persons, it is inferior to ' Andromaque ;' 
I must say I am also of this way of thinking." 

If ' Bajazet/ in spite even of the Champmesl6's match- 
less performance of Roxane, enjoyed only a partial popu- 
larity, * Mithridate/ given the following year (1678), 
carried off the undivided suffrages of the public at large. 
'* One is in a constant fever of admiration at this piece/' 
writes Madame de Coulanges to Madame de Slvign^, 
about a month after the first representation ; ** you may 
see it thirty times, you ^ill admii« it more at the thir. 
tieth than at the first.*' This year was a fortunate one 
for Racine. Beside the universal success of his new 
tragedy, his election as one of tiie guarante immortds of 
the Academie Fran^aise taught him to believe that for- 
tune had at length chosen him as one of her favourites. 
His speech, upon the occasion of his reception, was gene- 
rally supposed to have been a failure. He never alluded 
to it at any time, nor was a copy of it ever to be found 
amongst his papers ; whereas, on the contrary, he kept 
exact copies of the discourses addressed by him in 
similar circumstances to the Abb^ Colbert, to Thomas 
Comeille, and to M. Bergeret, some two years later (in 
1676). 

One of his colleagues of the Academy, Le Clerc, 
proposed to himself the task of rivalling Racine, by un- 
dertaking, at the same time with him, the subject of 
Iphigeme en Aulide, Le Clerc's tragedy was soon con- 
signed to oblivion, or only now and then remembered, 
from a witty epigram wntten on it by his rival. The 
* Iphig^nie' of tne latter was celebrated by Boileau, who, 
since the publication of his *■ Art Po^tique,' in 1674, had 
become an oracle in literary matters. The great Cond^, 
too, by the flattering way in which he sought the society 
of Racine, sufficiently showed what was, in his opinion, 
the merit of his works. The author of * Bajazet' seems, 
however, to have been destined always to find a com- 
petitor in the path he had marked out for his race. 
Scarcely had he defeated Le Clerc, than Pradon (another 
author of about the same calibre) presented himsielf be- 
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fore the doors of the theatre with a ' Ph^re' in his 
hand, at the identical moment when Racine had com- 
pleted, and was about to offer, his tragedy on the same 
subject. What is however most surprising is, that both 
pieces being given simultaneously (in 1677), Fradon, in 
the beginning, carried off the victory ; and it was not 
till after the lapse of a short time, that the public ap- 
preciated fully the matchless splendour of Racine's cre- 
ation, and entirely forsook the false glories of the rival 
' Ph^re.' In BoUean's < Seventh Epistle,' addressed 
to Racine, immediately after this attempt of Pradon's, 
he goes so for as to style *' supremely fortunate*' the age 
which could possess such a work as the ' Phedre' of his 
friend. After the publication of this last-mentioned 
work, Racine sketched the plan of an Iphigenie en Tau^ 
ride. He appears to have entertained some thoughts of 
writing an Alceste, and seems to have been only withheld 
by his admiration of Sophocles from undertakmg an 
(£dipus. But the wounds inflicted on him by the pub- 
lic, which — however it might in the end recognise his 
superiorify — had once or twice balanced between him 
and his rivals, rankled in the breast of the too suscep- 
tible poet. Thoughts of piety, the fruits of his early 
education, began to occupy his mind. He conceived 
the project of entirely purifying dramatic literature, and 
chasmg from the stage the love-plots hitherto looked 
upon as indispensable. He soon, however, perceived 
the almost insurmountable difficulties attach^ to this 
enterprise, and renouncing it in disgust, retired from the 
scene of his triumphs — the theatre — in some degree per- 
haps really influenced by religious feeling, much more 
by disappointment, and most of all by an egregious and 
overweening vanity. 

Ten years had now elapsed since, in 1667, the compo- 
sition of ' Andromaque' revealed the talent of its author 
to the world ; and during that time seven brilliant pro- 
ductions had, like the seven stars of the Pleiad, fonntd 
a glorious constellation around the name of Jean Racine. 
He was now thirty-eight years of age, remarkably hand- 
some^ ^isihnginshed in his manners, comp\clt\y t^c«\n<sA. 
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in sodety, and at court; and an object of the k 
especial &vour. Perhaps had a profound and se 
attachment sprung up in the heart of the elegant 1 
we might now count a long line of successors to t 
chefs-d'oawre of his we alr^y possess ; but of none 
have we any trace. His Umson with the Champi 
ministered to his vanity, but had on him no further] 
In the life of every man who devotes himself tc 
arts, there comes a time when imagination will not \ 
suffice ; and where, unless this quality be strength 
by some other more solid, the genius, or what 
thought such, declines. The intelligence, as we 
the physical part of man, undergoes certain transfc 
tions ; and in the growth of tsuent, as in that ol 
human body, the passage, from youth to maturi 
attended with considerable difficulty. Here wa2 
rock on which Racine split. He had reached the 
topmost pinnacle of perfection in his style, and or 
road he had hitherto trod could go no further. ^ 
he cast a backward glance on life itself, he foun 
empty there, as in his own heart. No affection c 
the faculties of the latter organ into play ; and wha 
might be the gratifications of vanity that met h 
every step, these alone could not fill up every 
moral vacancy ; nor indeed did they even satisQ 
morbid cravings of a diseased appetite. Impressioi 
ceived in earlier days, thingstaught in youth to be k 
upon as holy, now arose again in all their former 
before the eyes of the dispirited poet, and the vi^ 
Port Royal m the distance alone seemed to promise 
solation or repose. The Jansenists were victoi 
The author of * Britannicus* declared it to be his cc 
tion, not only that all writers of novels and plays 
so many ** public poisoners of the human mind," bn 
he himself was one of the most dangerous amon 
number. He determined to write no more trag< 
and indeed no more verses, and to atone for those h 
already written by the most severe and strict pen 
Such was his remorse for his past transgressions, th 
contemplated nothing less than tumiug Trdi^^ist •, t 
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required all the efibrts of his confessor, a wise and en- 
iightened ecclesiastic, to dissuade him from this project. 
Instead of embracing a monastic life, be was prevailed 
upon, by the advice of his director, to seek out some 
person of eood prindples and solid piety, and, uniting 
nimself to her, to accept the burthen of those worldly 
duties which are often as uneasy to bear as the privationf 
enjoined by conventual rule. Neither love, ambition, 
nor interest guided the poet's choice, when he led to the 
altar, on the ist June, 1677, CatheVine de Romanct, a 
young woman of small fortune, few personal attractions, 
and no literary attainments, but who belonged to a re- 
spectable family, and whose moral education was of the 
highest order. 

' Racine's first wish, immediately after his marriage, 
was to efiect a reconciliation with the recluses of Port 
Royal. He found no difficulty in appeasing M. Nicole, 
^ho, the first time he saw him, received him with open 
arms. With M. Amauld it was not so easy to make 
peace; for he did not seem inclined to forget the ill- 
timed jokes of Racine touching his sister, Madame An- 
gSique. Boileau undertook to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, but found M. Amauld inflexible on this point. 
One day he carried to him a copy of * Pbedre, as a 
present Irom the author, and begged him particularly to 
observe that part of the preface in which the following 
passage occurs : — " The theatre of the ancients was a 
school in which the lessons of virtue were not less elo- 
quently taught than in the schools of philosophy. A ristotle 
has laid down rules for dramatic composition, and the 
greatest of sages, Socrates, did not disdain to give the 
iinishing stroke to many of Euripides' tragedies. It is 
much to be wished that the productions of our theatres 
"Were as grave and as full of solid instruction as the works 
of those great poets. Were this the case, they might per-f 
haps be the means of recommending the drama to a vast 
number of persons, celebrated for their learning and 
piety, who have hitherto condemned it, and who would 
perhaps have judged it more leniently, V\ad ^\^\si^>(\^ 
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authors sought to edify and instruct their hearers it|gtinMi 
of merely seeking to divert them ; and had thev, in so 
doing, adhered to the true principles of dramatic art" 
When M. Amauld had read, not only the preface, but 
the tragedy itself, he assured Boileau that he round 
nothing to alter in the character of Phedre, but that, on 
the contrary, in his opinion, the composition was an 
exceedingly moral one, calculated to impress forcibly 
upon all mmds this great lesson ; that, when to punish 
us for bygone sins, God abandons us to ourselves, and to 
the perversi^ of our hearts, there is no excess into which 
we may not rail, even while we abominate that very ez« 
cess itself. Boileau, delighted with M. Amauld's i^ 
probation, now again begged the latter for permission to 
bring Racine to pay him a visit. Tliis time it was 
granted, and the next day Despr^ux made his appear- 
ance in company with the author of ' Andronuique.* 
Although they met at M. Amauld's rather a large circle 
of visitors, yet the guilty poet, with shame and regret 
stamped on every feature, flung himself, in the midst of 
the assembly, at the feet of £e venerable man he had 
offended. M. Amauld raised him up, and embracing 
him cordially, proAiised to burv the past in oblivion, ana 
to remain henceforward his nrm fnend, a promise he 
religiously kept on his side, and which Racine seems to 
have estimatea on this occasion at its real worth. 

During this same year (1677) the king appointed 
Racine and Boileau to write the history of his reign. 
The idea of this appointment was suggested to him, on 
the followins: occasion, by Madame de Montespan. The 
author of ' FhMre * had founded an assembly of learned 
men called, at first. La petite Acadinde, afterwards Aca" 
el^mie des MSchUleSj and in the end Acadhnie des In* 
scriptions et Belles Lettres. This society was in the be- 
ginning composed of a very small number of persons, who 
assembled together to deliberate on the means of com- 
posing a history of the principal events of Louis XIV.'s 
reign, to be represented in a series of medals. On the re> 
verse of each medal was to be inscribed, in a few words, an 
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aeoomit of the drciimstence engraven on the other side. 
It was however shortly ctiscovered that sueh very suo- 
cmct notices would convey but little information, and 
that a much more useful undertaking would be that of a 
history of the entire reign. Thb project was canvassed 
in the apartments of Madame de Montespan, who im« 
mediately ai^roved of it, and imparted it to her royal 
lover. The king, hi^l^ flattered at the idea, forthwith 
gave to Racine and Boileau the title of royal historio- 
graphers. The two friends were both equally pleased at 
this nomination. Radne looked upon it as a gift of 
Providence, inasmuch as the serious occupations imposed 
upon him would efiectually prevent the possibility of his 
recurring to his former poetical employments, and even 
Bc^eau appears to have considered it as incompatible 
with any constant devotion to the Muses ; for, during 
the twelve or thirteen years following, he published na 
composition in verse except the two last cantos of the 
< Lntrin.' The poet of ' Athalie * and \ Ph^re ' now 
applied lumself exclusively to the pursuit of historical 
studies, commented u[)on Lucian's * Treatise* touching 
. the way how to write history, made himself iamiliar with 
Mdzeray and Vittorio Siri, and consecrated day after 
day to the perusal of memoirs, letters, official instructions, 
and other documents of the kind which the king had 
ordered to be put at his disposal. 

In the brilliant campaign of 1677 the besieged towns 
were taken with incredible promptitude by the royal 
troops, and on the return of Louis to Versailles he asked 
his two hist(H*ians why they had not followed him, and 
if they had no curiosity to witness the raising of a siege. 
'' The journey was not a long one," added he, smiling : 
" It is true," answered Racine, " but our tailors were 
too slow ; we had ordered campaigning suits, and by the 
time they were finished the towns besieged by your 
majesty had fallen." This speech so pleased the king, 
that he resolved that henceforward the two poets should 
accompany him on all his military expeditions, in order 
to witness the events they were destined \o d^^cr^. 
The weak health ofBoileaxx only allowed bim \a m\»K!iA 
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one campaign, that of Ghent, in IGTS."** Racine, on the 
contrary, took part in all of them, and the letters in 
which he recounts to his absent colleague the incidents 
of the war form the greater portion of the famous cor- 
respondence with Boileau. The presence of the two 
poets in the suite of the army (during the Ghent cam- 
paign) gave rise to endless bon mots. The royal his- 
toriographers became the butt of numberless practical 
jokes, the recital of which afibrded constant amusement 
to the king. Hoax upon hoax was played off against 
them by their very best friends, and if they escap^ the 
snares sportively set for them, they were, nevertheless, 
invariably represented as having fallen into them, and 
the laugh was raised at their cost. 

Although Boileau was associated with Racine in their 
historical occupations, and belonged, as well as the latter, 
to the petite AcadSmie, still the author of ' PhMre ' did 
not as yet count Despr^ux among his colleagues of the 
AcadSmie Francaise ; and, to say the truth, few of the 
forty immortals had any desire to open their ranks to the 
severe critic whose lash had, at some time or other, 
reached them all, more or less. One night, durin? his 
supper, Louis XIV. addressing Boileau, inquired of him 
if he were not a member of the Academe Franqaise, 
Despreaux modestly answered that he was not worthy of 
such an honour. '' I shall take care that you are chosen,'* 
said the king. A short time after a seat became vacant ; 
La Fontaine, intending to propose for it, asked Boileau 
whether he meant to be his competitor. The latter re- 
turned a negative answer, and took no steps towards 
obtaining votes. La Fontaine was duly elected, and 
when, as was customary, the king was applied to for his 
consent to this nomination, he merely replied, " I will 
see about it." La Fontaine, although chosen, was not 

"^ During this campaign the king asked Boileau, one day 
after a battle, if he had kept at a great distance from the 
cannon. " I was not a hundred yards ofF, Sire," answered 
the poet. " And were you not frightened ?'* continued 
Louis. ** Indeed, Sire," was the reply, " I was much 
a/arwed for your Majesty, but in^niteVy mote bo iot TSK^^Vi." 
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officially received, and remained for a considerable time 
in uncertainty. At last, another seat becoming va- 
cant, the Aowlemy spontaneously elected Boileau. Louis 
XIV., upon being called upon this time for his assent, 
granted it immediately, adding, *' You may now re- 
ceive La Fontaine." Despr^ux was received the 3rd 
of July, 1684. The end of the same year was marked 
by the death of Comeille. In the beginning of the 
next his brother, Thomas Comeille, was chosen to fill 
the place of the illustrious poet ; and to Racine, who 
happened to be at the moment director of the Academy, 
fell the task of receiving him, and of pronouncing the 
^oge of the deceased. He acquitted himself extremely 
well of this task, and his speech upon Comeille is 
Among the better portion of his prose works. M. 
Bereeret, attach^ to the minister for foreign afiairs, was 
received by Racine at the same time with Thomas Cor- 
neille, and the eulogium on M. de Cordemoy (M. Ber- 
geret's predecessor) was contained in the same discourse 
with that of the great dramatist. In this latter portion 
of his speech Racine found means of praising Louis XIV. 
to sudi a degree, that the vain monarch desired to see 
the work of his panegyrist, and the poet had the honour 
of reading his discourse before the king. When it was 
finished, Louis turned to the author, saying, *' I am 
ver^ much pleased, and would praise you more, had you 
praised me less." 

During all this period, and since the publication of 
* PhMre,' we find no trace of Racine's former passion 
for verse. Once only the lyrical talents of the poet 
ag^n manifest themselves upon the occasion of the enter- 
tainment ofiered to the king by the Marquis de Seignelay, 
son of Colbert, in 1686, at his little villa at Sceaux ; for 
-which f(§te, Racine, although with some little reluctance, 
composed his * Idylle sur la Paix.' This piece, one of 
the most beautiful of its kind, was the object of special 
praise on the part of the venerable chancellor, Le Tellier, 
who used to say that, in its particular style, he knew of 
nothing so perfect This was one of ttve \xv&\»xv^i<e^ ^.\- 
duced Djr the excellent connoisseur we Yvave 'ys^aX xaaxv.- 
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tioned, to prove the singular facilify poesessed bjl 
of adapting the nature of his talents to all s^les in 
and of eqiudly succeeding in each. In (nratorictl < 
torical compositions, in prose, in Yerse, in traged' 
even in comedy, he everywhere attains to exod 
His lyrical pieces are extremely remarkable ; and 
choruses of ' Esther * and ' Athalie/ for instuc 
serve the epithet of sublime ; his epigrams are : 
wit, and admirably concise ; in short, to whatever 1 
of literature the author of ' Androinaque' apjdiei 
self, he instantaneously takes the tone best smted 
subject. This alone would be a sufficient proof, 
need^ any, of his infinite talent and decided w 
genius, for versatility is one of the principal attribi 
the former, whereas the latter almost invariably pi 
its incontestable superiority on one point by its n 
inferiority on others. 

A fire which broke out at St Cloud in 172 
stroyed, together with many other valuable docui 
the greater part of the correspondence between £ 
imd Racine ; but from what remains we may 
many interesting details concerning the manner in 
the two^ friends composed their mstory of Louis 
This vain prince, so soon as any portion was com] 
desired that it should be read to him ; and as he 
an evening playing cards in the apartment of M 
de Montespan, his ears were pleasantly tickled 
flattering recital of his own wondrous exploits, 
dame de Maintenon was one of the few admitted 
daXijjeu du Moi, and the poet. Historians had a 
remarked that whenever any pettish expression vi 
cited from the lips of the favourite by the chances 
pime, Louis, instead of answering, exchanged a i 
intelligence with the fair widow of Paul Scarron, 
habitually on a low stool opposite to the king's 
Madame de Montespan also probably surprised 
one of these royal smiles, for Madame de Mail 
suddenly disappeared from the little circle, and 1 
having met her one day in a jp^allery of the palac 
laqiwid from her the cause of her absence, ^c^.«Sk 
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rather cdcDy, " I am no kmger adbntted to these mja- 
fteries I" &yth Boileaa and Bacine regretted this ea- 
tromeljr, for the^ had leamt to appreciate fully the 
refinement of her intelli^penoe. Bit what was their 
astOMshaMttt when on bemg called upon soon afier to 
read a fiagment of dieir history to the king, who was 
confined to his bed, thej beheld, in a fiaOeml close to 
the royal piUoWt <uid oooTersing ftnuliarir with the 
august invalid, Madame La Ma^mse de Maintenool 
Ther were alMmt to commence their reading, when 
' Maoame de Montespan anezpectedlj entered the room. 
After presenting her doe homage to Loess XIV., she 
turned to Madame de Maint e uu n, and proceeded so to 
ovcrwhalw her widi compliments and sweet speeches, that 
tbe long, to cut short this comedy, begged her to be 
seated, adding, '' It is in truth hardlj fair to exclude 
yon from the hearing of a work that owes its existence 
to vcml" The ex-&vourite assumed an air of composure, 
and seemed attentive to what was going on, but from 
that hour the infloenoe of Loub XlY.'s future wife was 
established, and she became an object of constant and 
sedulous attention to the two historiographers. 

Towards this period Louis XIV . seems to have showered 
favours on Racine. Independent of the pecuniary allow- 
ance which he repeatedly oestowed upon him, he gave him 
an apartment at VeraaiUes, and drew him as frequently 
as possible about his own person. The king's chief 
delight was to hear him read, and the remarkable talent 
possessed by the poet, of giving effect to the thoughts of 
others, was duly appreciated by the monarch, and caused 
infinite jealousy to the lecteurs en Htre. But whatever 
satisfactions the court might have afforded Racine, he 
persisted even there in leading a retired life, and di- 
viding his time between bis books and a few chosen 
friencte. His greatest pleasure was, when he could steal 
a few days from his courtly avocations, to return to his 
own home, and pass them entirely with his wife and 
fiunily. His fondness for his children was excessive, 
and even before strangers he mingled In ell tVv^ vvV^^% 
Mnd games ofbia numeroua and y outM\]\ i^iro^eKv^ . com 
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of these family pastimes had even a singular character of 
levity in a man so desirous of doing exaggerated penance 
for imaginary transgressions; and what shall we say 
when we b^old the pious author of ' Athalie ' bearing 
an eSigy of the cross in mimic processions where his sob 
liouis represented the curSj and his five daughters the 
clergy ! His tenderness for these girls appears to have 
surpassed even that which he evinced for nis sons ; and 
^bet, Fanchon, Madelon, and Nanette, are names 
which recur at every instant in the fragments we- possess 
pf his correspondence with different friends and members 
of his family. He seems also to have entertained a 
sincere affection for his wife, who perhaps, considering 
his peculiar turn of mind since his marriage, was . the 
best partner that he could have chosen. Madame 
Racine was so throughly ignorant npon even the com- 
monest literary or poetical topics, that she inquired one 
day of her son what he meant by masculine and feminine 
rhymes ; and all she knew of her husband's works (which 
she never read) was gathered involuntarily from the 
conversation of^ strangers. This was likely enough to 
have suited Racine, whose aversion to his former studies 
was so great that he could never be induced even to 
correct the proofs of a complete edition of his works ; 
and having agreed, at the express request of Louis XIV.^ 
to give a few lessons in declamation to a princess nearly 
connected with the throne, he could not be persuaded to 
extend his visits beyond the first one, because, on that 
occasion, his illustrious scholar had proposed to recite to 
him some passages of * Andromaque.' 

For upwards of ten years Racine had now banished 
from his mind all thoughts and nearly all recollections 
of his former much-loved and glorious employments. 
He was recalled to them bv his pious feelings, and in 
the interest of religion itself. We will leave to a fair 
disciple of St. Cyr the task of affording us the necessanr 
information upon this point. ** Madame de Maintenon, ' 
writes the Comtesse cle Caylus, in a charming little work 
entitled * Mes Souvenirs,' " being persuaded of the 
^-reat advantage arising from weW-t&ugkv decVaxoa^^kiGL^ «& 
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well as from musical recitation, wished much that her 
little flock of St Cyr should be well instructed in both. 
Her principal di£Bculty consisted in the profane nature 
of the verses generally adapted to music, and of those to 
be found in theatrical compositions. She communicated 
her dilemma in a letter to Racine, saying, *■ Our little 
girls have been plaving your ' Andromaque,' and that so 
well that they shall never play it again so long as they 
live, nor any other of your pieces.' She had wisely be- 
come alarmed lest these studies, which on the one hand 
might be productive of great benefit to her pupils, might 
on the other create in their youthful minos sentiments 
entirely opposed to those she desired to inculcate. She 
acoordmgjy begged Racine to choose some subject, 
moral or historiod, and to compose for her, at his leisure 
hours, a poem in dialogue, from which all passionate ex- 
pressions and all love-plot should be completely banished. 
She represented to him that he need fear nothing for his 
reputation, even should the piece not conform strictly to 
the established rtdeSy as it would remain for ever buried 
at St. Cyr, and that all she wished was to convey moral 
instruction to her flock under the form of an intellectual 
amusement. Racine was considerably embarrassed ; 
but, too finished a courtier to refuse, he after a little re- 
flection fixed on the subject of ^ Eisther,* and in a few 
days carried to St. Cyr the plan of the whole piece, and 
the first act of it complete. Madame de Maintenon 
was charmed, and all the modesty in the world could not 
have prevented her from recognising that certain passages 
in the character of Esther bore a strong resemblance to 
her own: the Vasthi received likewise its application, 
and Aman was not to be mistaken. The piece was re- 
presented a year after Madame de Maintenon had decided 
. to allow no more profane plays to be acted at St. Cyr, 
The success was so great that the remembrance of it is 
not yet efiaced. 

** Till this moment no one had thought of me, nor was 
I destined to take a part in the drama ; but finding my- 
self often in company with Madame de Maintenon and 
M. Racine, when he came to commuiucate Vo \\ct «.<L^Tka 
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after scene as fast as he composed them, I retained 
whole passages, and one day I recited some of them to 
the author. He was so pleased that he begged Madame 
de Maintenon to oblige me to take a part. She tried to 
do so, but as I would not accept a roie already disposed 
of, the great poet did me the honour of writing ex- 
pressly for me the prologue of his play. However, as I 
leamt, from hearing them repeated, all the parts of the 
piece, I subsequenUy represented by turns every one of 
the characters whenever any one of my^ schoolfellows 
was unable to peiform. * Esther' occupied the whole 
winter ; and this piece, which was to be buried in St. 
Cyr, was applauded over and over by the king and the 
wnole court 

^ Esther' was first performed in 1689, and Racine, by 
his constant lessons in declamation, had made excellent 
actresses of the young ladies of St. Cyr. Madame de 
Veillarme, remarkable for her beauty and grace, took 
the part of Esther, Mademoiselle de Glaplon that of 
Mardoch^^ Mademoiselle d'Avancourt that of Aman^ 
and Mademoiselle de Lalie that of AssuSrus. Madame 
de Caylus played afterwards this latter part with great 
success. 

The allusions of which * Esther* is full contributed, 
in some slight degree, to its immense success. In the 
Jewish heroine no one could fail to discover Madame de 
Maintenon ; in Vasthi, Madame de Montespan ; and in 
Aman, M. de Louvois. 

The production of this play is perhaps one of the 
greatest acts of courage of Racine s whole life. The 
choice of the subject itself left the field open to allu- 
sions. The persecuted Jews represented the JProtestants, 
persecuted at that period throughout France. The poet 
ventured to defend the cause of the oppressed in the &ce 
of the royal oppressor ; and, at the very time when M. 
Amauld was censured for saying that the king might be 
deceived, he did not fear to say before Louis and his 
assembled court, 

** Onpeut des plus grands Rois surprendre la justice" 
The fatal repeal of the Edict of 1^ antes ^coMTkB^<^ V| 
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LouYois) had just begun to desolate the whole countiy 
when Racine dared to let Louis XIV. hear MardoehU 
exdaim indignantly, *' The too credulous king has signed 
the edict!" and declare that ^*By this law the whole 
nation is proscribed." He painted Louvois to the life as 
the ^' MDigrMVMnre Aman" and lost no opportunity of in- 
dhrectly supporting the doctors and doctrines of Port 
lUml. 

Kothing could exceed the success of ' Esther. ' 
** There never was anything like the anxiety of people 
to go to St Cyr," writes A&danie de la Fayette. ** Great 
tnd onall ran after this piece, and what was intended as 
a QmUdie de Coucent, became the most serious affiiir of 
the court. The ministers neglected the business of the 
state to pay court to the king by going to witness a per- 
formance of ' Esther.' At the first of these the king 
was accompanied only by the gentlemen who had that 
day followed the royal hunt ; the sec<md was jnyen in 
honour of divers holy personages, such as the ri^re La 
Chaise and twelve or nfteen Jesuits, to whom Madame 
de Miramion and some other devotees joined themselves. 
After thu the whole court was successively to be seen at 
St. Cyr. The king thought the performance of * Esther' 
might interest the King of England (James II.), and 
accordingly he took him and his queen to witness it." 
If from Madame de la Fayette we turn to her friend 
Madame de S^vign^, we shall find the same praises re- 
echoed by a person who was assuredly not one of Racine's 
professed admirers. *^ ' Esther' has been played at St. 
Cjrr," writes the fair marquise to her daughter under the 
date of January, 1689. ** The king thought it admirable, 
and Monsieur le Ptince (De Conde) was affected even 
to tears. Racine never wrote anything more beautiful 
or touching. There is a prayer of Estlier's for Assuems 
that transports you." Further on, she adds: *' Racine 
has surpassed himself: he loves God as he loved his mis- 
tresses, and is towards sacred things what he was towards 
profane ones. The Scriptures are strictly adhered to in 
this piece ; all is beautiful, all is great, a\V \s Ix^-ai'^^^VCc^ 
digmty, , , ,, I cannot describe to "^ow \3s\ft ^ijcr^n^ 
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charm of this compo^tion ; it is a thing that is not easj 
to represent, and that will never he imitated. There 
exists between the music, the verses, the choruses, and 
the characters so perfect a harmony that one can dean 
nothing more — all is innocent, sublime, and afiecting 
the saintliness of the subject impresses one with respect 
I was enchanted, and the Marechal de Bellefond tok 
the king he was seated by a lady worthy of appreciatia| 
' Esther.' His majesty advanced towards us and ad< 
dressed me saying, *■ Madame, I am told you are {leased. 
Without any embarrassment I answered, 'Sire, I an 
charmed; what I feel is beyond words.' The kin^ 
added: 'Racine is very clever {Racine a Men d 
V esprit)* and I could not help making this remark 
* Sire, he is yerv clever, but in truth so are also then 
young people who perform, for they enter into the sub 

H ject as though they had never done anything else ii 

their lives.' Upon which he rejoined, ' Oh, as to that 

L . it is quite certain,' and he took leave of us." — In anothe] 

letter, dated March of the same year, Madame de 86 
vign^ speaks again of the charming performance of tk 
demoiselles de St. Cyr, and makes the followmg observe 
tion : '' It is evident that young, innocent creatures lik< 
these were alone fitted to sing the miseries of Sion : th( 
ChampmedS'wovii^ have shocked one. It is this extreuM 
propriety which is so delightful. Racine will never b< 
able to produce again anyming so agreeable, for there i 
no other subject like this: it is a chance which cai 
hardly occur twice. ' Judith,' ' Boaz and Ruth,' an< 
other histories of the kind, cannot suggest anything hal 
so beautiful." 

The event showed that the witty lady was mu 

II taken, for barely two years after the publication o 

' Esther' (in 1691) Racine produced the grandest of al 
his tragedies, ' Athalie.' This drama, founded on tlH 
incidents recorded in the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th chapters o 
the Fourth Book of Kings, is generally looked upon noi 
only as the master-piece of Racine, out as one of the 
finest creations of the human mind. It came, however 
#/,jpi*i^tapk/ moment ; Madame de M^axuleuoTi \vadk. "k 
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oeived so many anonjinoas letters from noets, jealous of 
Racine, and so man j admonitions from tne devotees, who 
aficxted to think it scandalous that ymmg persons of good 
ftmily should be exposed to the public gaze upon th" 
boards of a theatre— that, when all was rcadv for thf> 
performance of the new tragedy, she issue<f cmmter 
orders, and the representation never took place. Instead 
of it, she caused the young ladies, who had already 
learnt their parts, to come once or twice to Versulle*. 
uid to go through the piece in her apartment, in the pn^ 
sence of the King. Still, although justly admired by the 
monarch and the favourite, it was very lonr before th:e 
tragedy enjoyed the popularity it so well deserved. 
Even the best jnd^ were slightly unfavourable to it. 
and M. Amauld, m a letter, marking his reception of 
the new piece, after he has given great praise to certain 
parts of it, adds : '* But as it is difficult for a parent to 
divide quite equally his afiection between two of his 
children, I sbould wish much to know which of tfaete 
two pieces Q Esther' and ' Athalie') the author himst-If 
likes oest; for my part I must avow that the merits erf 
the younger cannot prevent my bavin? a decided prt- 
ference for the elder one. I could give many rea^MU 
for preferring * Esther ;' one will suffice : it oontunt in- 
finitely better sentiments and afiects a more pious toiMr 
than < Athalie.' ** 

Although Louis XIV. and Madame de 3fa:rjt^j'.7) 
both patronized his last drama, Racine could not d'lmt^'i*^ 
to himself its total want of general ijopularitr, aiid he 
began to doubt whether he had really composed a ^ne 
work or not. Boileau, to whom he express th^f^r 
doubts, assured him * Athalie* was his c^trf-^Tanivre ; and 
truly foretold that the public would one day ratify hit 
judgment in this respect. Opinions were very Umv 
divided between the respective excellence of * Athjalifr' 
and * Phddre,' and the author him^^lf always fi^vn h}« 
vote in favour of the latter ; but we think thf; wtM f^jui- 
table way of deciding the point would be not t/i wt.rl 
to either an afjsoJute superiority over t\ic cj\\'.iT, \wv \u 
conciliate the two opinions by saying tlial ' VUiAf«4 >» 
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bytWiMMle ffcrniitii rfAmrdl cfamd; the 
de BuwE o p ie pbivd Jbniirfi; te Duke df 
bM(aftmnDdi tW r^okX JllbHr; te Fktgsidente 
<fe CkmBj, AAmSe; &e CoiM #£we> Jam; the 
Coatf de C ku a p ow, ZmAtn: Md Ana &e accor, 
ipiiciii tnm Wft tautxt. nr apwiBOi tea jovSy cofered 
hiiMftf with 1^07 B Ae part cf^HrfL' Mwf yean 
after» wbcs ttie hmaas LeUau thea Mt Bore thaa 
ti%fc>w, west to salicit &e jaiitecu Ba of Vehare, and, 
iaofdertogmkiMaspednMnof luB trieats, recited to 
biai te opening scene bcta eea Jamd and 4ifr, the 
vetofan poet, fo t g c tUu g oanpletdj, in the transport 
catfKd hn bj the Tenes of Bncine« the olgect of the 
Yoang actor's visit, cook! find no odwrvofds than these: 
^ What a strle ! iHiat poetnr! wlnt ^rratkiB ! and it is 
the sMtluoaghoot the whofe piece :--Ah! Sir, what a 
uan is Racine ! we are all nothing in coa s p a rison with 
hiss!**— Lekain adds with naivete, that at the mooDent, 
he conMhare widiedthe rersesof ' Athalie' had been less 
b^antifiil, and that M. de Vohaire had paid ratlMr more 
attention to him, and rather less to Racine. The little 
success of this |Hece, destined to beoonoe, ate>itsaathor*8 
titeath, such a monmnent of his fiune, sordj disap- 
uoittted Racine; and, more than ever disgusted with 
ifei^ Muses, he applied himsdf exdusiyelj to writing the 
lystoiy of the campaign of Namur, one of the works 
%lu«h best substantiate his claims to excellence as a 
HWit write. 
iJlg0i^^^gf/nod Boileau resumed the pen to publish 

"of Namur,' his * Satire against 
lions ou liongiiina,^ \a& ^chcsoI^ 
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atire, and his three last £{Hst]es. The 'Saare 
gainst Women' drew down on the bead of the pocc 
?ery species of abase fitmi the fairer portiaB of i 
Caiiame de Maintenon, whom he had dei' 
lieae words — 

** I know of MK dear to the world and God,* 

lone defended him ; but the work told to 
bat edkion after edition was carried oC M. A 
ipon the oocasiao of this pnbGcatioa. wn 
renrault a letter whidi Bmleao itjlet his * Apoiofj 
ind of which he showed himself jontlj praad. A «« 
hort time after this letter, M. AmaoU <fied {m i»%), 
lis heart was, aooording to lus ezpros dcare, 
o Fort Royal to be interred, and Baone went to 
It the oeremonj, presided orer bj his anat. Mere J^ _, 
n bar quality of abbess. It was oo this ocea ri oa ihMl he 
irrote those two celdirated pieces of Tcrse, cntidedy the 
me, ' On the Portrait of M. AmaaU,** and the other. 
Epitaph on M. Anianld ; 'f neither of which fid he 
>ver hesitate op^y to avow. Indeed the maiiKe «f 
Racine, whenerer the name of M. Anaald ooaimd, 
nay be admired with jostioe. Boileao being infigyari*. 

* ** Sublime en ses Merits, donx et siaqilede 
Poisant la Terit6 jnsqoli son onpatt^ 
De tons ses Icmgs tra v aux Anaald Mrtit 
Et sontient de la foi r auliqai tf firine, 
De la grace il per^ les myniera ofaaesn; 
Aux humbles patents tra9a dec <**^*»'* 
Rappela le pechenr an joug de TETaEgik : 
Dieu fiit Tunique objet de 




L'Eglise n'eut jamais, meme en ses preiciers icvt^ 
De plus zele yengenr, ni d'enlhnt pins doeiie." 
t **Hai desuDSjch^desantrcs, 

Estim^ de tout runirers, 

Et plus digne de Tirre an si^de dcs Ap^tns 

Que dans un siecle si pervert, — 
Aruauld Tient de finir sa earriere peniUe. 
Les mceurs n'eurent jamais de plos grave 

L'Erreur d'ennemi pins terrible ; 
VEglise, de pins ftrme et pins 
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and unable himself to read to Louis XIV. his three htft 
Epistles, begged his friend to do so for him : when Racine 
came to the words — 

" Amauld, le grand Amaold fit mon apolo^e l" 
he laid on them so mari^ed a stress, that tne king could 
not forbear smiling, but he never evinced the least maik 
of displeasure at the attachment manifested by the author 
of ' Pn^dre' for hb Jansenist friends ; nor was he at aU 
scandalized by the irequent visits of the poet to Port 
Rdyal, whither Racine often caused his whole family to 
accompany him, and where the extreme humility and 
devotion with which he performed every exercifle of 
piety was a matter of universal edification. 

In the course of this year Racine composed four Can- 
ticles, founded on passages in Scripture, for the schdarB 
of St. Cyr. Although the music to which they were 
adapted appears not to have been very good, Louis XIV. 
ordered several times that they should be sung in his 
presence. The first time he heard the following passage 
(of the third Cantick) : — 

" Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 
Je trouve deux hommes en moi ; 
L*un veut que, plein d'amour pour toi, 
Mon coeur te soit toujours fidele ; 
L'autre, k tes volont^ rebelle, 
Me r^volte centre ta loi," 

he turned to Madame de Maintenon, saying, " Madame, 
those are two persons with whom I am well acquainted" 
(voilh deux hommes que je connm's bien), " I augur 
infinite good from these Canticles," writes F^^on; 
" authorised as they are by the approbation of the sove- 
reign. I look upon their author as the apostle of the 
Muses ; and I pray that the Almignty may con- 
tinue, more and more, to instruct him in those divine 
truths which he so agreeably transmits to the senses of 
the profane." 

Kacine was about this time violently attacked by the 
master of the college Louis le Grand^ in a speech the 
latter made in the midst of the school, in which he out- 
/^jjnillb censured all the tragedies of our author, saying 
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he was neither a Christian nor a poet The Pere Boo- 
horns, who entertained a great niendship for Radne, 
immediately called upon Boileao, and assured him that 
not only he disapproYed the condnct of the Profeswr, 
but that he had lodged a complaint agunst him with the 
Father-GrOvenKn' (^Pere-Sectair) of t^ coUese, requiriDg 
satisfaction for Badne. Boilean, enchantra at tnis im- 
partiality on the part of a Jesuit, wrote an account of the 
whole transaction to his friend (then at Venailles). aud 
receiyed to his letter an answer, fitMn which the follow- 
ing is an extract, clearly showing how completely Bacine 
had acquired the artof aTOCtin|f (if he did not acbially feel) 
indifierence in regard to his literary fiune. Before readU 
ing this fragment it is necessary to remember that jMety waa 
the order of the day at court, and that the Pcre La Chaise 
was omnipotent with both king and fiivourite. *' As 
for my tragedies," replies Bacine to Boileau, ** I aban- 
don them freely to the lash of this gentleman. For a 
long while past God has been graciously pleased to 
render me insensible to all that can be said of them, 
whether in praise or blame ; and I occupy myself only 
with thinking what excuse I can afibrd him for having 
so misspent my time. I beg you, therefore, to tell the 
P^ Bonhoms, and all other Jesuits of your aoquaintanoe, 
that, far frx)m beine incensed against the professor who 
has censured by dramatic worlu, I am yery mudu in- 
clined to thank him for haying, while preaching such 
good moral doctrines in his school, given oocasi<^io to a 
member of his order to evince so much attachment to my 
interests. Were the offence far greater, I should forget 
it as easily, in favour of the great number of Rev&MU 
Peres who lay claim to my esteem and respect, and above 
all, in favour of the Pere La Cludse, who every day con- 
fers on me some fresh act of kindness, and to whom I 
would sacrifice the resentment of far greater wrongs." 

The earthly career of Racine was now drawing to a 
close : of those who had surrounded him, and formed his 
intimate society, several had already preceded him to 
the tomb. Pascal, Amauld, Nicole, W\ dTQYY>d&L ^^^ 
one bjr one ,- and in 1697 were l'oUoYie^\>^ >3ofc «asv^ 
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and kind La Fontune, whose loss was severelj felt bf 
Boileau and Racine. In 1698 the death of anotb^ per- 
son, whose loss one would have thought could not (how- 
ever complete might have been for years their separation) 
have fidled to produce a great impression on the mind of 
the poet, found him perfectly indifferent. He speaks of 
the approaching death of Madlle. Champmesle in the 
IblJowing terms, and in a lett^ to his son : — " M. de 
Roit infwina me that the Champmesle is at her last boor, 
and he teems quite unhappy about it The most afflicting 
put of tlie a&ir, and that of which he appears to take no 
Motiee* is tlie obe^oacj evinced by this poor unfortunate 
or»lnre (€«Mf jMWvrv maikeuroise) in her constant refiisd 
i» W*ve tl» stage. She has decUred, I am told, that 
jike c^omves it refj glorious to die a comedian, as she 
bku &v^ It is to w hoped she may change, Ilka m 
outty ochen« when the awful moment arrives.** In a 
uecter. wrinm igfier the death of the woman to whom be 
bdd 1M^ yiMn Nmmi attached, he adds, *' Poor Mr. Boyer 
livd iu a HMM Christian-like manner ; on which occasion 
\ uMM w^ yoM that 1 owe a reparation to the memory of 
cIk*' i'fiam(>ttieafti^« who de^iarted this life in tolerably good 
iu^\>«t(bk^ii««al»jttrin^ the stage, repentant of her past life, 
buc al^iw^ all grieved at the idea of dying ; at least so 
lllr. IXv^vxvuu iu tonus mo. He heard it from the cur^ 
^ Auc^fuU, «h\>a«MsuNl her in her last moments ; for she 
^^,\i ai Auu'uil, in the house of a dancing-master, 
VI :>iUwr 4h^ had ^^Mio for change of tdr." And the man 
«(K> svuisi thus write was the tender Racine ! This re- 
uii^ s^H^ ^U;' the r^^iuark made by Pascal, on learning 
aW vH^vAtfe^ ^' his sistor Jacimeline (sister Euphemie of 
(\si K\\\<U'^, of the being whom h^ held dearest in the 
H.^s*o '' V\kI ki^rant that we may all die as well!" 
\\.«:CiuU (ho iHitward forms of the Grand iSi^^had 
v,»oiA«4i\\l intv* the deepest recesses of the ^^ inward 
.«•.««, i^tvi (hs^ hiN&rt was as great a slave to decorum as 

y,^s*V'* v ^isHVt of Racine's life, which was however 

H ivui ^#|HP^*'*'M^ the same indifference in the poet 

4K*^^^il^ ^'^^ cheie amie, N<(aa \\v^ \»TQl<^sstf»aL 
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of his eldest daughter, at tiie 
melitc oonyent at Milan, 
fiidier was present at the 
and, in a letter written to hii 
touching acooont of the awfid 
consolation to me," obsores he, 
** that at least one of bj duhlrcB shodld 
however slight a degree. Bnt let 
courage on her part: she had, 
avoided looking towards her 
being affected by our em ot i o n . 
wMe of the ceremonj with the 
quilairshe had from the 
over, she retired, on leaiiug the 
she gave way to a pann jsm of giief, at the 
her mother's affliction. While in tkos slate, 
nounoed to her that the Aiehbnhop of Sena 
her in the parloor, in eompsBT with mnelf 
friends. *Come! comeT csclaimed ihe. -i 
time for weeping ;' and, sailing 
she entered tne pariour as calmly and thmfa Br; 
nothing had happened. I cannot tell v 
how touched I was by this mark of ;~ 
to me beyond her years.^ A letter wntum 'jr T^aAm, 
upon the subject of MadDe. Baeine'* cusvon 
show us what was the afiection of the Cfymt 4t 
for the bereaved poet. '* I take in tmzhadee^ 
writes he, *Mn the joys and eriefii of <icr lomnrrjw 
friend. In this case he most nnhe tiox «Lx& Sc Ymk 
divides : fiere cum flentUms, gamkre arm 
Nature is afflicted, and faith rejoioed in t2y!r 
But I am certain that faith will carry t^ 
It is impossible that such a sepsmioo «i>mU uM at Jbm 
inflict a deep wound on the heart of a fiktiMr : bvt xuc 
remedy is m the evil itself, and that aCSrtvA vk tt^ 
source of infinite consolation for the future. I t^ag^A. 
doubt that he will understand how mwii xmt «/■«« // 
gratitude to God, for having deigned to rVxcK; ovt *A Ui% 
little flock a lamb whose whole life vk'u\ \a «9J 
iobim in a perpetual hdocaiist of Wte vtfi 
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The good education her father gave her, and the re« 
ligious sentiments with which he inspired her, have led 
her to the sacrifice. We can only praise aiid bless God, 
and try to profit by the right example afforded us by this 
noble detachment from the world. I pray you, tcu the 
happy father that I offered up his victim at the altar, and 
am, with much respect, his for ever." 

The loss of his darling child, ^^la plus jclie de m» 
cnfants** as he calls her, however, sadly affected Racine, 
and preyed upon his spirits. Yery shortly afl^rwards, 
his temporary disgrace at court helped to undermine a 
health already failing. The displeasure of Louis XIV. 
manifested itself on the following occasion : Madame de 
Maintenon talking one day with the poet upon the 
miserable condition of the lower classes, Racine grew 
animated on the subject, and became so eloquent that the 
Marchioness begged of him to put his ideas on paper, 
and give a copy of tlie work to her ; promising that it 
should never go out of her hands. He accordingly in- 
trusted her with a memoir on the subject of their conver- 
sation, which she was busily perusing when the king 
suddenly entered. He seized the manuscript, read a 
few lines of it, and inquired, somewhat sharply, who was 
its author. The favourite said she had promised not to 
tell his name : but in vain ; the monarch insisted, and the 
name of Racine was pronounced. Louis XIY. praised 
the zeal of the p6et, but added, *' Because he knows how 
to make verses, does he think he knows everything ? 
and because he is a great poet, does he aspire to being a 
minister ?" 

Madame de Maintenon immediately informed Racine 
of what had passed, begging him not to come near her 
till she should give him further instructions. This piece 
of news was a severe blow to him ; he brooded over it, 
and at length his anxiety brought on a violent fever, which 
was subdued with some difficulty. He thought himself 
cured, when he was attacked by symptoms of a liver 
complaint, to which he paid but little attention. 

Another circumstance augmented at this moment the 
uneasiness of the poet. He wished to ^ x^Vww^^ iwni 
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the pajment of the tax recently imposed on the title of 
secretary to the kiDg. He aooordingly framed a pctiuon 
expomng the almost UDpoasibility of his fbrnisfaiii^ the 
Hacessary sum, and prayme for a remiaEioo of the tax. 
This petition was mesented by a friend, high in offiee. 
but the kinff mereiV answered, '* It eammoi he^ and tbif 
answer annmiktedBadne. A thooaand phantoms now 
pursued him day and night. He fimcied hinMdf di»- 
sraoed, undone, banished Ah* ever from the aodetr he lo 
dearly loved, and he gave himself up to a degree of de- 
spondency utterly disproportioned to the canw of the en! 
itself. One da^, Mikdame de Mjuntenoo. debarred the 
pleasure of reoeiYing him in her apartments, caupht n^ist 
of lum in the gardens of Versailles. She directly joibcd 
lum, and attempted, by erery means in her power, to 
encourage and console him. " Tour cause is auoe/' 
said she. " I am bound to repair the harm ' I hare dotv. 
Let tiiis cloud pass over ; I will conjure back the son- 
shine."— " Alas! no! Madame,'* answered the aothw 
of ' Athalie,' " you can never conjure it badiL for me.'* — 
'* Why not ?" ezdaimed the fiiyonrite : " do you dooltf 
of my will or of my power ?" — ** Of neither," replied 
her protege; and at this moment the noise of nbe^U 
was heard approaching. ** It is the kin$r! it is the 
lumg !" cried the marchioness ; ** hide Touneff !" Rarnne 
hid himself in an arbour ; and when the kin^ \aA ptsted 
by, he returned home, absorbed in his laif nirfkrctions : 
and from that hour felt that his doom was KsStA. 

A few days later, while in his study, he way £udr!«?nly 
attacked by severe pains in the head, and was obliged to 
retire to his chamber, and to his bed. His illness was a 
lingering one. No one could precusely define its charac- 
ter, and he complained only ot a pain in t^ie right sid^f. 
The Grands Seigneurs of the court surrounded him con- 
stantly, and the king sent several times to inquire afU^r 
him. His sufferings gradually became very arrute, and 
he bore them with a resignation that cdiBed all around. 
When he obtained the certainty that his il'nc&s must 
shortly end in death, he begged his eldest sou to «'T\\)& Vo 
M, de CaroJe, to petition for the payment o^ vVve wx^o^ 
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Ik \ %: ^ ,"-^1 'it'!R>iu^ tor me to hare <*Vi 

\ --r^ tu ■••▼ vuKu mc rhac the diasMe of 
-«>-- vs-vn-. XI v:nar \ras an ubsces in the 

* t ^ ^-«A«vM. .t rmirmixiff an operatioQ . but 
-» -r .<?. 'r* -M ^ *K lie ontcrtuned a violent 

»•- -> -W5 '"Tpu'ceiv 'lunished trom hia lat 

- *• — c- ::. '.'he -)peratMm waa per- 
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' ^'r ftv^iiine. Previous to Ui 

..^(^ -••. -T*. -^; vuk'^nimMiis with a pioua hamilitjr 

"-* —7^ ^* vwf :?j; •Miui je more Chriadan- 

— , ■•^^ -•<srrs..v »:!'.! viiich he dwaitcd die 
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^ ',B*sT* .^I'lvwiHi !u his will, 

, ^ ^^. '«■» it.*.'.*. '**vu iptests of St. Sulpice 

..^.M^ ^ .v*»«*iv.f_. lui M/ine >cf m/uc^ of VersaiUs. 
(^•^'N.-*. • ■' "^ ^»xniai"'iv >i rhe poet's choice of 
^.^— — -* - •'■"*. ?««' ^ .Hiiii oe Roncy. observed. 

-■ ■* •"■ "•'■ tMitumi V express such a wbIi 

^^,^^ . .V u»...^ .!Ui> iiakiiiv: a distinct allTmn 

- ^-^ .•..-*..- <\ .iMi It •t'.«, which must have ben 
...^ - »^' •♦^.» ♦^''v noticed even in tlui 

, r" '• ' jrv«**-M tiKt^rtted ut his death Jnasmuch 
, ,n-^v »...v*n n LHo thouaind Ii%re« on hi* 

-V - ' ">' '« ^«^ of' the occT^^ct of Port Royal. 
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Il^c---. *- --vaillgglm die church o/st Etiemie 
J,f^ V *-^ *« ■ >llM»aiid cloee to die tomb of 
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widow and seven children. As to 

ment of regret, he was not capable of fediag 

for any one, and the heartksi reaHffk he iMdt ai 

occanon shows to what a degree waa carried his caU- 

blooded selfishness. When Boilesn, r»«ppeamg at « 

after a raUier Ions absence, rebted^ to mt kinf the 

mirable courage mown by Racine in kia last 

*^ I have been told as modi,*' answered Laaiay 

mudi surprised at it ; for, if I remernktr righdy, at the 

siege of Ghent you were the braver of the two.** A 

few mmntes after he pulled out his walch, — ' — " '^ 

not forget tiiat I have always at least i 

your disposal whenever you choose to 

was the last time Boilean appeared before the 

he never returned to court ; and when czhortod by his 

inends to present himself there from tiae to 

"What to do?" would he answer; '*Ibo 

how to flatter!** 

We have omitted to mention two of 
remarkable works, *The History of Port 
prose, and the ' Tnmslation of the Hyanw of the 
Breviary,* in verse. The former 
Boileau as " the most perfect speoaKS of I 
pofiition in the French l an guage,*" 
volume fell of very mteresting dcinls 
femoos convents of Pom and of the Fkih, 
commenced at an eariy age, and ic i i s ed 
of the poet's career, are amongst the 
ductioDS extant in any tongue, modem 
among them, indeed, are to be found 
which, from their strength, harmooy, and 
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is impossible to apply any epitfaet 
We have already said we do no( 




not 

style is to be called absolntely 

have occasion to refer to his lyrical 

more than ever convinced of this feet. HjhI be Wa 

essentially dramatic writer, he could not have 

separated himself from the cre atur e s of lus fny ■, Om^ 

neille tried it, and could not soooeed. EaKsi^d^ ^"^m. 

matic gremuses, sack as Shak^ere, Soott, ISfiOA^MflB 
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or Moli^re, mat/ now and then pick a lover's qnarrel 
with the muse, but cannot make to themselves an ex- 
istence apart from the children of their imagination : 
Juliet, Fenella, Lara, Th6kla, and C^limene would, at 
the turn of every alley and in the mirror of every stream, 
haunt the memory of their creator ; and the whispers of 
the night-breeze in the forest boughs would bring to. his 
startled ear their murmured complaints of his neglect 
But neither Monime nor Berenice, Hermionej nor 
even PKedre, ever troubled the waking dreams of 
Racine ; and if at rare intervals, in the coi^y precincts 
of Versailles, the image of one of his long-veiled heroines 
arose within the mind of the royal historiographer, the 
faint floating vision was speedily dispelled by a smile 
from Madame de Maintenon or a word from Loais XIV. 
. Jean Racine, we repeat it for the last time, was more 
of a poet than a dramatist, and more of a courtier than 
either. Possessed of remarkable external advantages, 
both in person and in manners, he preferred the ephe- 
meral distinctions obtained by his secondary qualities, to 
the immortal fame laboriously conquered by his primary 
ones. Weak, vain, and susceptible — irritable in temper, 
and cold in heart — when the author overcomes the 
gentleman, we find Racine forgetting even the most ele- 
mentary rules of common decency and common sense ; 
but, at the same time, imbued with profound feelings of 
honesty and conventional morality, except in these rare 
instances, we discover throughout his life few or no 
offences against good breeding or good taste. Pious, 
orthodox in opinions and in conduct, obedient to the dic- 
tates of the church and of the world, the poet of * Athalie' 
lived a pattern of propriety and of all the lesser virtues 
so esteemed by society, n hether this arose from any 
intelligent or elevated conviction, or from weakness and 
a strong desire for court favour, we will leave the reader 
to decide : we will, now bid adieu to the private charac- 
ter — to the ?wa»— and seek for subjects of more un- 
qualified admiration in a careful study of the poet. 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS 

OP 

RACINE'S TRAGEDIES, 



Ths dramatic woriu of Baciiie may be divided mio 
three distinct dasECS, naindy, his Koman, Greek, and 
Sacred tn^edies. In the first daas we rank * Bntamucus/ 
< B^r^nke/ and < Mithridate ;' in the second, the ' Tb^ 
baide/ ' Alexandre,' ' Andromaqoe/ * Iphigenie/ and 
<PbMre;' and in tiie tiiiid, 'Esther' and ' Athalie/ 
There remain, beside these, ' Bajazet ' and hb ootbedr 
of ' Les Plaideors ;' but the former is so tboroaghlT m 
woric of ima^nation, that it cannot enter into anj of the 
dasses above mentioned ; and the latter, as an 'wAatad 
inspiration of the comic mose, cannot, however dercr 
and witty in its way, be induded in the list of IUaiM;*s 
tides to undying rame. ' Bajazet ' is a productkn in 
many respects so angular for the times in which it saw 
the light — it is so unlike any other dramatic ^johm of it* 
age and spedes, that we could almost like to £t%le it ao 
unconscious step taken by its author into the couuiiu of 
the romantic school — a sort of sly peep into the world of 
2Mre and Othdlo. This piece, together with liiK,ine'» 
only comedy, we will examine apart from the mU 

Before we proceed to speak of Kacine's i/fimot tal nine* 
as his more famous pieces are termed by a Gerwan 
writer, we will separate from them the two first j/roduc- 
tions of his youth, certdnly undeserTiog to raijk 'AUAtjifsU 

• His tragic master-pieces are iiioe in nuuiber : — * Aitdrc>- 
mague,' * Britannicas,' * Btreuict,* * BayaZA-t,* * M.*vCiit\^:»3ut^ 
'Jpbig^e,' 'Pb^dn,' 'Esther; and * AUiaUu: 
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his chefs-d'ceuvre, but, at the sime time, not whoUy devoid 
of interest, as being the earliest etiiisioDS of a poet des- 
tined to rise later to such eminence. In ' Les Fr^rcs 
Ennemis ' (or ' La Thebaide ') and in ' Alexandre * we 
already mark, ahhoogh in an inferior degree, the re- 
markable talent of the poet for yersification. The style 
of language is more flowing, more polished, more elabo- 
rate, than that of the ^Titers of the Comeille school ; 
but, in the long tedious soliloquies, the declamatory 
tirades, the grratuitously odious maxims, the exaggerated 
sentiments, and the OTer-reiined arguments, put in the 

{)lace of passion, we discern the radical defects of the 
atter. Uadne, in these two tragedies, imitates his 
illustrious rival : he evinces no originality in either ; and 
the cooseoaence is, that both have all the chief defects 
of ComeiUe, without any of his great qualities — witlKHtt 
his genuiSy in short. 

* Les Fr^res Ennemis ' is founded upon the ' PhoB- 
nissae ' of Euripides, from whom the modem author has, 
however, taken little, except - the diversity of character 
manifested by the two rival brothers, and the idea of the 
scene between them in the fourth act. But how widely 
different are the affectedly ingenious expressions, full ra 
refined subtilties, used by Eteode and Poiynice, from 
the abrupt and manly tone of the heroes of the Grecian 
bard! " The language of truth is simple, and justice 
needs no subtle commentary," replies the Poiynicei of 
Euripides, when called upon by Jocasta to expose his 
reasons for approaching Thebes at the head of an army ; 
whereas in Hacine he answers to the same appeal by 
plunging at once into the bottomless ocean of a pen- 
phrasis. Compare, too, in either poet the challenge at 
the end of this scene. The Greek puts into the mouth 
of Eteocles the following sentence, striking from its 
energetic conciseness: — "Mother, our combat is not 
that of eloQuence: time presses, and your efforts are 
vain. I will enter into no arrangement, but on the con- 
did^pif^aye proposed : I will keep the sceptre, and 
' ' I land. Therefore ivoyj do you s^^are me 
and you (to PoVymcea), c^\\ >i)ii:i»iA ^iiS«k 
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ir yoa die." — '* Toa banish me and despoO mt of mw 

ights ! ** exclaims Polymces. *• And, i 

iriil kiU yoa!" cries Et&ide. The 
[Moots the same otnatioo in tiie foOoping 

BUode:— 




** Jn^ done, par Yharraff qne 
£ je pais a?ee fad partag^ m 

To which Pofynice repGes : — 

" £t mm, je ne Tenx plos, taut ta B*ca odieaoi, 
Partig^ avee Uh la Inmioe des 





The false reasoning and speoonsaophiBlrT of 
with which CenieiUe has been ii 
ptMched ne^er was more thoraogUy exeapfiificd 
m this scene, in the speech of JoctuU to *^~ 
That, when she sees them detennined to 
hazards of a single combat, she dioold seek for 
their hands, is not nnnaton!, and migfat hxwt hten nm- 
dered very e^ctive ; bat th^ in order to 
to kill her, she should use the same nrnntng ai 
that a good lawyer would employ to gain a had 
deddedly neither the one thing nor the ocIkt. '* I aas bo 
longer your modier," argnes the widow of O^pas . ** I 
am the common enemy of both, stace the adT Ciaa/ «f 
each received his being from me ! " 

« Get emiemi, sans mm ne Terrait pas le joar, 
S'il meurt, ne faut-il pas <ioe je menre a moa tear? 
N'en doatez point, sa mort me doit etre **^ ^ n nne ; 
II £aLut en donner deux, on n*en domier pas w^^ ; 
Et sans Itre ni donx, ni cniel a demi, 
11 fiiat me perdre, oa Uen sauTer Totre cnacmi ! " 

In his preface to the * Fr^res Ennemis/ fLatnwi makes 
a kind of excuse for the want of a regular lore-pl/H tn 
this play ; and gives, as a reason for \U aWncse, lib» 
neceasi^ of baring made both the brothen %fAsK% Vm ^ 
But he would bare done infinitely better, ^V^ tommI 
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ing from the action of the principal personages all lesser- 
interests than those connected with the political rivality 
of the brothers, to have avoided occupying the secondary 
characters in any minor intrigue. The scenes between 
Hemon and Antigone do not interest the spectator ; and 
the passion entertained by Creon for the affianced bride 
of his own son, awakens only unnecessary aversion and 
disgust. 

However inferior to all Bacine's later productions this 
piece of ' La Th^baide ' may be, some few passages of it 
are not altogether devoid of merit. It was exceedingly 
difficult to relate that part of the original fable which 
says that the twin sons of Jocasta and (Edipus fought 
while yet in the bosom of their mother ; and the poet 
has succeeded, in the speech from which we extract the 
following lines, in making this strange recital with con- 
summate delicacy and judgment. It is Eteocles who 
speaks : — 

** Nous ^tions ennemis d^ la plus tendre en&nce : 
Que dis-je ! nous Tetions avant notre naissance. 
Triste et fatal effet d'un sang incestueux I 
Pendant qu'un mSme sein nous renfermait tous deux, 
Dans les tiancs de ma mere, une guerre intestine, 
De nos divisions lui marquait Yongine." 

This facility of escaping from a dangerous position by 
an elegantiy-turned periphrasis, is an advantage of Ra- 
cine's style which we shall be repeatedly called upon to 
mark. It is a merit more frequently evinced by the 
poet in his second tragedy, * Alexandre,* than in the 
first dramatic attempt we have just mentioned. This 
latter is thought to be the first piece in the French lan- 
guage, remarkable for that peculiar elegance of style 
which consists principally in the nice propriety of terms, 
in the elevation of expression, and in the harmony and 
musical precision of verse. This merit, together with 
that of the invention of the character of PoruSj the 
author claims entirely as his own. Apart from this, all 
the rest proves a more servile \m\\aAAoxv o? CoTiLelUe than 
even the * Preres Ennemis.' Alexandre \a ^ <i^^^ 
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enamoured of ClSqfUe as C4sar of CUopatre.* None of 
the lawyerlike heroes of the Norman dramatist talk 
politics mcnre pedantically than EphesHon; nor do we 
know any of his '* adorables furies "f who would not 
admit as their equal in pride, ambition, and exaggerated 
heroism, the haughty and unfeminine Axiane. The 
want of action and dramatic interest are among die chief 
defects of this plapr. PoruSy who alone might captivate 
us, is vanquished in the commencement of we third act, 
yet still remuns on the stage, disputing a victory which 
no longer admits of a dispute, until the end of the 
fifth ; during which time Alexandre is • occupied by 
making peace between Axiane and Ibxile, about whom 
nobody cares. The conversations and discussions are 
endless ; and the worst of all is, that at the conclusion 
of the piece we find our idea of the Macedonian hero 
lowerea instead of exalted. There are characters so 
fiill of greatness and poetry in themselves that it is 
quite impossible to poetize mem, as it is called, by the 
aid of art ; and all but impossible to paint them even 
as they really are. Alexander is one of these ; and it is 
an ungrateful task to represent upon the stage, sighing 
for the favours of an Inaian queen, the youthful warrior 
who, scarce arrived at man's estate, wept in Victory's 
lap for fresh worlds to overcome. Still, as in the poet 
who, two years later, was to produce ' Andromaque/ 
there must always be some beauties discernible even in 
the most impenect composition, so in ' Alexandre ' we 
find a scene prophetic of greatness to come, and a sen- 
tence worthy of Comeille himself (and in his own style) 
at any period of his glory. The scene we allude to is 
that between PoruSy Taxile, and JSphestion, in the be- 
ginning of the second act. ^' March against Alexander 
if you choose it," says Ephestion ; ** but I wish you knew 
him better. I wish Fame had recounted to you but the 
half of his exploits. You would see . ..." "What 

♦ In the Mart de Pomp^e. 

f A name given in France very ge\ieT2t\Vj \o cxsmf^ oH^x* 
JieiUe's heroiDes, such as CamiUe^ Emilie^ VitiaJte, ^^ 
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should I see V* interrupts Poms, indignantlj : *^ and 
what could I learn that would place me so much below 
Alexander ? Would it be the history of the Peniaiis, 
subdued without e^rt, and of your arms, worn oat 
under the weight of many munieni, that would do 
thb?" .... 

'* Quelle gloire, en effet, d'accabler la fiublesse 
D^nn roi dejk yaincu par sa propre molless^ 
IKnn penple sans vigaenr, et presque inauim^. 
Qui g^missait sous Tor dont il £tait arm^, 
Et qui, tombant en foule, an lieu de se d^endre, 
N'opposait que des morts au grand oosor d' Alexandre !" 

There is not only evidence of a pure method of versi- 
iication in these lines ; there is energy, animation, and 
conciseness. But a much more remarkable passage, in 
our opinion, is the following, in the last scene of the fifth 
act: — 

POBUS. 

« ♦ ♦ « « 

* « « Sans esp^rer que je blesse ma gloire, 

Voyons comme tu sais user de la victoire. 

ALEXANDRE. 

Votre fierte, Porus, ne se peut abaisser: 
Jusqu'au dernier soupir vous m'osez menacer. 
En effet, ma victoire en doit dtre alarm^e, 
Votre nom peut encore plus que toute une arm6e : 
Je m'en dois garantir, Parlez done, dites moi. 
Comment pr^tendez-vous que je vous traite ? 

POBUS. 

En rot.'* 

We know of many an expression, famous in literature 
and even in history, by the side of which we should not 
hesitate to place tne answer of the Indian King ; and 
that one sentence would almost alone suffice to reveal to 
us the eminent qualities of its author ; but, in the 
* Fr^res Ennemis * and * Alexandre ' — these two early 
creations of Racine, written while he was still but an 
imitator of Corneille, and had not yet veutured to be 
liJinself—it is rare to find such, or mdeedi tov^ v^vwaxW- 
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able passages, and the few that exist we have signalised. 
We wiU now turn to those works of our poet in which 
beauties meet us at ey«y page, and in an examination of 
wUch the greatest difficulty must ever be not to cite 
thm all. We will begin by the Roman tragedies of 
Racine, ' Britannicus/ * B6'^ice,' and ' Mithridate.' 

Most of the personages in the first-named of these 
three pieces are borrowed from Tacitus, who represents 
Britannicus as a boj of fifteen, clever, gentle, and 
melanchol J. Racine has added a few years to his age, 
and some little vigour to his character. Burrhus, tutor 
to Nero, conjoinUy with Seneca and Narcissus, who 
divided the emperor's favour with Pallas, are also 
both of them pmtraits from the gallery of the Roman 
historian. Nero himself, and his mother Agrippina, 
are of course shown to us pretty snuch under the lorms 
lent to them by history in general ; Junie is entirely an 
invention of the poet's, except, indeed, that Tacitus 
mentions the existence of a female of that name called 
Junia CalmnOf sister to Silanus, to whom the deceased 
£mperor Claudius had affianced his daughter Octavia 
before her marriage with Nero. The French dramatist 
has represented Nero, after the first few years of his 
reign were over, when he was still looked upon as a 
wise and virtuous prince, before he had murdered tutor, 
brother, mother, wife, and set fire to Rome for his 
amusement ; when no crime had as yet stained the 
imperial purple of his robes, although he was ripe and 
ready for them all. According to the poet's representa- 
tion, the budding tyrant has even now begun to find his 
mother's authority irksome, and is as anxious to escape 
from her sway as she is to retain that influence, of which 
every hour tells her she exercises less. Led alternately 
by the counsels of the honest Burrkus^ and the sugges- 
tions of the infamous Nardsse^ the emperor remains a 
while undecided— dallying as it were with vice, nor yet 
daring openly to rej)iHiiate virtue — until the breath of 
passion gives life to the yet inanimate monster, and, at 
the sight of Jume, the betrothed bnAe o^ "^A\ascdv!>aa»> 
whom she adores, aJl the cruelty anOi eorroiY^wsa ^S^Xsia 
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savage nature bursts forth. Jvme loves BritannicuSf and 
Britamdcus dies by the hand of the emperor, who pre- 
sents him with the poisoned cup. Agrippine is interested 
in the marriage ot the unfortunate prince with Jmue, 
and the son of iBnobarbus conceives the utility of a 
parricide. Burrhus opposes the guilty instincts of his 
pupil, and at the end of the play we feel that Burrfaus 
18 condemned. But what can never be sufficiently 
praised is, the truly admirable way in which the action 
of these several personages is guided throughout the 
piece, and the manner in which, little by little, their 
characters are developed. N&an and Agrippine are 
naturally the two principal actors of the drama ; but the 
latter yields manifestly in imp(»rtance to the former. 
Let us pause to consider the profound art displayed by 
Racine, in his lively pidnting of the imperial monster. 
In tlie first act Neron does not appear ; but we have 
learnt from his mother, from Burrhus, and from the 
existence of various facts, what is to be expected from 
him, and what events may be considered as in prepara- 
tion. <^ He begins, it is true," says the empress, speak- 
ing of her son, *' as Augustus ended ; let us therefore 
fear that, the future destroving the past, he may end as 
Augustus began." She tells us that she already reads, 
on the brow of the young Caesar, "the morose and fero- 
cious disposition of the Domitian race," conf led with 
the pride of the Nero family, from whence she Herself 
springs. This pride^i and the overbearing temper of 
Agrippine, are finely depicted in the next scene, where, 
addressing BurrlmSy the haughty princess cries, " the 
more I reflect, the less I can suppose that you would 
venture to take me for your tool." 

'* Voits dent j'ai pu laisser vieillir Tambition 
Dans les honneurs obscurs de quelque legion ; 
Et nwi^ qui sur le trone ai suivi mes ancStres, 
Moi, fille, femme, soeur, et mere de vos maitres ." 

We now become acquainted also with the noble- 
minded Burrhus, who exposes the whole of his virtuous 
ambition in those lines where he declares that his sole 
desire is to see 
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** Rome ever free, and Csar erer greaL* 

Nor asB weleft in tbe dark at to the respectiT«c 
rs and podtioos of Bniammaa, Jume^ and A« 



tersand pontioos 

We know that Nero has earned to be carried off th« 
sister of Silanus ; that she is concealed in his palace ; 
that Agrippme^ fw her own designs, is resolved to rtacwt 
her, and promises to unite her to BrUmmiaa ; and that 
the latter, in despur at the peril of lus aiistre«, ard 
doabtfbl whether mr not to trust the tTrant's mother. &Ds 
a Tictim to the artful advice of 3arcuaf, whom the 
emperor has placed about him to spj upon and mulead 
him. All is ready for die appearance of Nero: and 
when he does present himself before us, in the ^err €rrt 
scene of the second act, we feel that everr word is an 
event, and that great things are about to hippen. He 
enters, speaking to BwrktUj and affecting a vet fingrriog 
sentiment of respect for his mother, wLo^e " mmpul 
amrices,** as he already terms the expression of h^^ 
wishes, he professes to be still willing to mpport : hvt, 
after a few words have passed, he summons 3araae, 
and we dearij perceive that he breathes freely oclv ia 
an unrestrained intercourse with the vile acrent ^/hlt 
guilty pleasures. ^^Narritsef" cries the prince, --all 
is over : Nero loves !" — *• Tom T* excl^ms the astr^nah^d 
courtier. — "I idolize Jwne" continues his rmj^r-J 
master ; and, further on, breaking off su \*\fTi\j ;n rLe 
midst of a long: tirade—** Tell me." aski he. *• *ir^% Bri- 
tatmicus love ner ?" and the gradation of fe^i:ng U Kjire 
admirable. Nero learns the love of Briianmcu* for Junue 
with calmness, answering merely. ** So }oun?. ha* he 
sufficient experience to know what he Vetis ?" B^rl 
when Narcisse hints that not only he loves, Ixit tl^t 
<< perhaps he knows how to persuade," the savage breaks 
forth with — 

** Que dJs-ta ? snr son coeur il aurait qnelqoe etapinT' 

Talma is reported to have been magnificent thrr>fj^ioat 
the whole of this scene, and to have airitiviU^ uaf(«-. ^\k 
spectators tremble when he turns tovitkV \» uViw iQm% 
words, ''Quedis^tu?" Nothing can W. inure t«^li«yM 
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To this raperb fiome vitfa A4DTuae, in wlucli Nero dis- 
ccfvers to his ooofidjnt the restrunt imposed on Idni hg 
hifi amUtious iDother, and his as yet almost unadaiow- 
Ics^Jged desire to be freed from tlus restraint, soooeeds a 
yttry beautiful one with Jwodt, where the latter refhses 
tlic offer of the emperor to put his crown at her feet fay 
rr;fiijdiating OctaTia, and confesses her attachment to 
liritannieiu. Here now occurs a scene &moas in the 
annals of the conventional drama. Nero, se^ng that he 
mnnot force Jvanie to love him. threatens to kill her lover, 
if she will not consent to tell him herself that she has 
r;r;ased to have any regard for him ; and to make sure of 
h<;r really doing this, he informs her that he shall be oon- 
r*ealf;d cfosc to her, and will watch even to the quiver of 
an cycvlash. '^ I'hc fortune of Britannicus depends more 
on you than on me" adds he ; 

" Madame en le voyant, songez que je vous Tois." 

And CAomr hides himself behind a column. Such a pro- 
('(M»(lin^ had never been heard of in any theatrical com- 
poKitioti ; and it was looked upon as one of the boldest 
Miuoytiiumn jmnni ble. However, as it produced a wonder- 
fuJ vfTectf it y/^ accepted by the cn^C8\ «adL^\o>EaAfc^si 
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actor on the stage, in order that he might OTerhear what 
passed (if such were an advantage to the situatkm) waa 
no longer a means interdicted to dramatic authors. 

In the third act Btarrhm begins to suspect the growing 
evils of his pipil's nature, and resolves to strain eveiy 
nerve to rechum him. He applies to AaHppme, bat she 
is enraged at what she supposes to be nis influence over 
her son. JVardsse, wishing to lead Nirmt quickly on to 
crime, arranges an interview between Britanmcu» and 
Jumey at the doae of which he contrives that Csesar 
shall surprise the lovers, who are engaged in exchanging 
vows of eternal affection. The ensuing scene is very fine 
between Jtmie, BriUmnicus, and Nircn, who ends it b^ 
ordering his brother into confinement. The wish of his 
mother, to promote the union of the two lovers, now 
becomes matter of suspicion to the tyrant, and he orders 
her body-ffuard to be changed, and surrounds her with 
his own soldiers. When Burrhus objects to this measure, 
Nero turns sharply round upon him (for the first time), 
and ends the act by these significant words : 

" ArrStes. 
J'i^ore quel projet, Borrhos, voos m^tez ; 
Mais, depuis quelques jours, tout oe que je d^re, 
Trouve en vons an censeur pret h me contredire, 
R^pondez m'en, vons dis-je ; on sur votre refhs, 
D'autres me r^pondront et d'elle et de Burrhus V* 

But the greatest efibrts of the poet's genius, so con- 
stantly and brilliantly displayed throughout the whole of 
this fine tragedy, are reserved for the fourth and fifth 
acts, and particularly for the former. We regret exceed- 
ingly that the limits of this volume will not permit us to 
cite the whole of the splendid speech aodressed by 
Agrippine to her son, in the second scene of the fourth 
act ; but there are portions of it we cannot refrain from 
giving to our readers, as a proof of what we advanced in 
an eariier part of this work — namely, that Racine was 
not destitute of energy and force, when either were abso- 
lutely necessary. Agrippine recounts to Neroa ^\ ^^ 
has done for him since his birth *, and ^u\a Wiwc^ Vvk 
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eyes the reward she has obtained for her seryioes, in the 
following glowing language : — 

'* Vous regnez ; voos savez combien votre nfussance 
Eutre Tempire et yens ayait mis de distance, 
Les droits de mes aieux, <jue Kome a con8acr6B> 
Etaient mime sans moi d'lnutiles degr^ 
Quand de Britannicus la m^re condamn^* 
Laissa de Claudius disputer THym^^ 
Parmi tant de beautds qui brigu^rent son cfaoiZy' 
Qui de ses afiranchis mendi^rent les yoix, 
Je souhaitai son lit dans la seule pens^ 
De yous laisser au trone oh je serais plac^. 
Je fl^chis mon orgueil ; j'allai prier Pallas," &c. 

« « « 41 

And, haying related how she contriyed to capfiyate the 
deceased emperor, she proceeds to state how, in spite of 
their near relationship, she obtained for herself the rank 
of his wife, and for her son that of his heir : 

" Le s^nat fut s^duit : une loi, moins s^yere, 
Mit Claude dans mon lit et Rome k mes genonx ; 
C'etait beaucoup pour moi : ce n*^tait rien pour yous. 
Je yous fis sur mes pas entrer dans sa ^eonille ; 
Je yous nommai son genre, et yous donnai sa fille ; 
Silanus qui Taimait s*en yit abandonn^, 
Et marqua de son sang ce jour infortun^. 
Ce n'^tait rien encore. * ♦ ♦ »» ^^^ 

Agrippine then recalls to the memory of Nero the man- 
ner in which she payed the way for his future popa- 
laritv ; and the means by which she managed, after the 
death of Claudius, to secure for her son the imperial 
sceptre : 

" Cependant Claudius penchait yers son d^lin. 
Ses yeux, longs terns fermes, s'ouyrirent k la fiu : 
II connut son erreur, occupe de sa crainte, 
II laissa pour son fils ^chapper quelque plainte ; 
II youlut — mais trop tard— assembler ses amis ; 
Ses gardes, son palais, son lit m'^taient soumis. 




_ was son to ClaQ!^\i& «ii^ 'NLessa^v&aeu 
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Je lai laissai sans fruit oonsomer sa teodicMe; 
De ses demiers soopira je me rendis nudtreaEe : 
Mes soins, en apparence ^pargnant ses doolenriy 
De son fils en mourant, loi cacheient les pleon. 
\l monnit ! mille bruits en coiirent k ma hontcv 
T'arr^tai de sa mort la nonrelle trop prampCe 
£t tandis qne Buirfaos allait secretement 
De Tarm^ en tos mains exiger le sennent, 
Qne vons marcbiez an camp, ooodoit soos mes aivpiee% 
Dans Rome les antels fhmiuent de sacrifices : 
Par mes ordres trompeors, toot le people excit^ 
Da prince d^ mort, demandait la sanle ; 
Enfin, des legions Fentiere obeissanoe 
Ayant de votre empire affermi la pnissance. 
On idt Claode ; et le people, etonne de son sort, 
Apprit en meme temps Totre regne et sa mori." 

'* These are my crimes,** says the haogfaty eDprev, 
" what haye you done for me m return V" Caesar de- 
fends himself against the reproaches of his inoeiited 
parent, and at last, artfuUy enough, accuses her of want- 
ing to depose him, and make Britannicas emperor in bis 
stead :—**/ make him emperor !** iotermpCs the indig- 
nant Axtgutta — 

•* Ingrat ! Tavez tows cm TT 

Afber Nero has appeared to yield to hb moftber^s ar^pv- 
ments, and to submit to her wishes, and has given, on 
parting from her, the femous order : 

"Gardes ! qu'on ob^isse anx ordres de ma m«Te !" 

He seems as though he could no longer contain the rage 
and resentment that are swelling within his breast. He 
is mad and blind with desire for revenge, — so much so, 
that, forgetting th^ honesty of BurrhuSy and, the latter 
being the first person he meets after his interview with 
Agrippine, he makes him the confidant of his diabolical 
schemes : — " She triumphs too readily,** cries Caesar — 

" J'embrasse mon rival, mais c'est poor r^tooffeT." 

« « « • 

" Tant qu*il respirera, je ne vis qali demi. 
Elle m'a fatigue de ce nom ennemi." 

Next follows the superb dialogue between BimrliMtJi 
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Niron, in which the former implores his master to 
relent, and adjures him bj the memory of his former 

virtues — 

'* Qaoi I Un^ours enchain^ de ma glovrt jpatirtr / " 

exclaims Nero, with the ferocious impatience of a mon- 
ster thirsting for crime. But the loyal-hearted veteran 
has the advantage, and Caesar agrees to spare his brother's 
li fe. No sooner has Burrhus made his exit, than Narcisse 
enters, and then commences a scene which has few rivals 
in the dramatic world, unless it may be that (of a totally 
diiierent style of composition) in the third act of ' Othello' 
between lago and tlie Moor. The slave tries every 
means of bringing back his master to the re-adoption of 
his former guilty plans. But Nero resists, till at last the 
infamous favourite alludes to the victory gained over her 
son by Agrippine, and says she had already prophesied as 
much. Nero's pride cannot brook this, and ne avows 
that he is but too much inclined to punish his mother for 
her haughty bearing towards him ; but then again the 
old phantom of public opinion rises up for the last time 
before his eyes — ** I shall be called 9i Parricide" objects 
he. Narcisse combats his scruples, and at last obtains 
the mastery over his mind^ in so wily a manner, that, 
al^er he has represented the Roman citizens speaking of 
the emperor as of the puppet of Agrippina, Burrhus, and 
Seneca, when he exclaims, " Will you then never force 
them to hold their tongues ;" Neron ends the scene by 
answering — 

** Viens Narcisse : allons voir ce que nous devoiufaire" 



'i'his interview has always been considered as a kind of 
touchstone for the actor who should play iVmwi, on 
account of the varied play of physiognomy required from 
him while listening to the arguments of Narcisse. He 
should allow the workings of those arguments upon his 
mind to be gradually exhibited on his features, until the 
last sentence, when (as in the instances of Lekain and 
Talma) apeculiarly treacherous expression of countenance, 
and a peculiarly constrained tone o^ noyc^ sViovjX!^ ^ss.« 
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'Quaint the spectator, with a frightful reality, that he has 
made up his mind to all that maj be necessary. 

In tne fifth act we have the parting scene of 
Jume and Briiannicus, who has been told the Emperor 
waits for him at supper, to emlnrace and be reconciled to 
him. He quits his anxious bride, and flies to meet the 
death that awaits him ; and of which, in the next soeoe, 
Burrhus narrates all the ci r c um stances to Agrippime, 
The narration of the young prince's death is full of 
beauties ; but, one of the most striking passages of the 
whole tragedy is the next scene, where iWroR, ooanng 
from the htaX banquet, unexpectedly meetB his mother. 
Their rencontre is so remarkable that we cannot forbear 
reproducing it : — 

Nebon (voyant Agrippime). 
**IMeux» 

Aguppine. 
Arrdtec, N^ron ; j'ai deux mots k toos dire; 
Britannicos est mort: je reeonnius les eoaps ; 
Je coniiais Tassassin. 

Neboh. 

£t qvi, madame ? 
Agbippike. 

It is impossible to unite greater energy and greater con- 
ciseness. During the whole of the remainder of this 
scene, Agrippina is indescribably dignified. '' You bnre 
not taken this step to recede^* remarks she ; '^ Your hand 
has been first dyed in the blood of a brother ; I foresee 
that your blows will aim at your mother.** And when, 
at the close of the scene, she bids him quit her presence, 
and, in his own palace, says to the monster whom she 
has just been irritating to the utmost degree — ' 

** Adieu : tu penx sortir V* 

she rises to the majestic height of a Semiramis. 

Not content with showing us the imperial tyrant in his 
actual g^ilt, Racine has, by a refinement worthy of his 
talent, shown him to us in the rcmorseleesn^cfe Nvlkvclbk. 
accompanied that guilts " It is uol aioTi<^ \ia& wsafc^^WiX 
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brings me to despair/' says BurrhuSy ^'jealousy majr 
have excited him against his brother ; but, if I must tell 
you all the cause of my horror, he saw him die without 
changing colour ! ** 

*' Neron Fa vu mourir sans changer de couleur." 

This is one of those traits no one but a very superior 
mind ever invents. 

If we have been over-minute in our examination of 
JBritctnittcuSy it is because we cannot help agreeing with 
Voltaire upon the merits of this play ; and whilst, like 
him, we prefer, in many respects, Phkdre and AthaHe, 
we still think we cannot do better than adopt his expres- 
sion concerning * Britannicus,' when he terms it a piece 
for connoisseurs. 

There is not a greater difference between Nero and 
Titus Vespasian than between the tragedy we have just 
mentioned and ^ Berenice.* The latter comes upon us 
like a moonbeam, breaking over the placid bosom of a 
shaded lake, after the horizon has been all day over- 
charged with murky clouds, and the firmament shaken 
by the awful crashing of the storm. Perhaps * B4r4nM 
is, of all Racine's pieces, the one in whicn he has the 
most largely drawn upon himself and upon his own per- 
sonal feelings for his dramatic stock in trade. It is 
scarcely to be called a tragedy, — it is a sad and lovely 
poem — an exquisite elegy. Any one who should not be 
well acquainted with ' Berenice could not say he knew 
perfectly Racine. An ingenious critic* has remarked 
that '^ just as it is said you should spend a whole summer 
in Naples, and a whole winter in St. Petersburgh ; so, if 
you wish to have a complete idea of Racine, you must 
without hesitation attack *• Berenice^* ThSs piece, 
written at the express desire of Madame^ contained at 
that time a secret charm to which in our days we have 
lost the key. Let Voltaire enlighten us on this point : 
"Henrietta of England," he says, "sister-in-law of 
Louis XIV., wished for a tragedy founded on the subject 
of the separation of Titus and Berenice. She thought 

* M. de St. Beuve. 
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that a victory gained over the most tender and true 
attachment opened a noble field to the genius of a poet. 
She was there in the right ; but she had also a hidden 
reason for wishing to see this victory represented on the 
stage : she had never forgotten the warmly affectionate 
sentiments that had so long united her to Louis XIV., nor 
the sincere affection of that prince for her. The danger 
of such a passion, the fear ot disturbing the peace of the 
royal family, the sacred name of brother and sister-in-law, 
all contributed to control their desires ; but there always 
remained in their hearts a secret sentiment dear to both. 
It was precisely thb very delicate sentiment that Madame 
wished to see depicted on the stage, as much for her 
consolation as for any amusement it would have afforded 
her." No one could have understood or painted more 
exquisitely than Racine all that was required in a similar 
situation. The whole %y^ acts are employed in debating 
on the departure of the Jewish queen, and her separation 
from the emperor. The love of Antiochtts for ^^6nice 
is the only incident added by the poet to this more than 
simple action. Nothing can be more beautiful than his 
speech to the exiled queen, in the first act ; nothing 
more tender or more full of poetical melancholy than 
lines which describe the loneliness of Antiochus after 
the departure of her he adored 

" Rome vous vit, Madame, arriver avec lui, TTitus) 
Dans rorient desert quel devint men ennui I 
Je demeurai long temps errant dans C^sar^e ; 
Lieux charm ants, oil men cceur vous avsut ador^e ; 
Je vous redemaudais k vos tristes ^tats ; 
Je cherchsus, en pleurant, les traces de vos pas. 
Mais enfin, succombant h ma melancoHe, 
Mon desespoir touma mes pas vers I'ltalie." 

There is in that one line : 

** Dans Torient desert quel devint mon ennid '.*' 

a vague lamentation, a murmur indistinct as the eternal 
wail of the calm sea, an aspiration infinite as the cloud- 
less horizon of the still desert, of which Y«'e tax^V'^j \&»^ 
wJth any trace in the poets of those days, Mid \5a»\. i\w^^ 
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line might father the greater part of the works of 
Monsieur de La Martinets school. The expression, 
too, of 

*«.... Cesar^ 
Lieux charmants, oh. mon coenr vous aTait ador^" 

bears with it a certain perfume of the author's times, 
which fascinates and captivates the senses. We almost 
fancy we sec the Royal lover of Madame Henrietta wan- 
dering among the deserted gardens of St. Cloud, and 
calling upon her who was for ever lost to him ; and those 
beautiful verses, too, of Berenice in allusion to the 
solemnity of the previous night 1 — 

De cette nuit, Ph^nice, as-tu vu la splendeur ? 

Tes yeux ne sont-ils pas tout pleins de sa grandeur? 

Ces flambeaux, ce bdcher, cette nuit enflamm^ 

Ces aigles, ces faisceaux, ce pcuple, cette armee, 

Cette foule de Rois, ces Consuls, ce S6nat, 

Qui tons de mon amant empruntaient leur ^claty 

Cette pompe, cet or, que rehaussait sa gloire, 

£t ces lauriers encore temoins de sa victoire ; 



Ce port m^jestueux, cette douce presence, 
Ciel I avec quel respect, et quelle complaisance 
'tons les ooBurs en secret Tassuraient de leur foi V* 

Do we not find in them much more distinct allusions to 
the gorgeous /cifcs and brilliant media noclies* of St. 
Germain and Versailles, than to any entertainments of 
which Ancient Rome would have been the theatre ? and 
have we not a little specimen of that kind of personal 
flattery so grateful to the ears of the Grand Monarque ? 
The character of Titus is decidedly inferior to that of 
Berenice, both as to conception and execution. He is 
constantly perplexed between the cares of the state, and 
his love for the fair exile ; whereas she is entirely given 
up to the purest, most reflned, and most elevated passion 
for him. True it is, he says in the second act : — 

* The name given to the suppers which took place at 
Aose palaces after the arrival of Anne of Austria had ren- 
dered Spanish a ^shionahle language at t\\e YT^xi^^aoosIC 
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<* Tont ce qu'amoar a de noeads plus puissants, 
Dodx reproches, transports sans cesse renaissants, 
Soin de pUdre sans art, crainte toujours Douyelle, 
Beaat^ f^mre, yertn, je troave toat en die. 
Depnis cmq ans entiers chaqae jour je la vols, 
£t crois toajours la voir pour la premiere fois." 

Bat he is ever planning the means of separating from her. 
She, on the contrarj, dreams so little of such misery, 
^lat when she perceives the Emperor's agitation she 
feeks a thousand causes for it, more improbsu>le the one 
dian the other, and at last ascribes it, with exquisite 
womanly feeling, to jealousy of ArUiochus. 

Against one's own will one is a little disposed to be 
^mgry with Titus for telling the last-mentioned prince of 
his plans, and plotting, as it were, with him to get rid of 
BMnice ; ona, if it be true, as he says, that '* he aspires 
only to bear until death the name of her lover,'* we feel 
almost inclined to blame him for want of courage and 
dodsion. Antiochus is beautifully drawn throughout ; 
and we could find in our hearts to wish that he might 
one day efiace the memory of the imperial conqueror. 
The generosity and delicacy he manifests in the scene, 
where he tells Berenice she must leave Rome, win for 
him our tendercst esteem ; but how affecting is her atti- 
tude during all this dialogue I How touching her excla- 
mations : — 

** Nous s^parer ! qui ? moi ? Titus de B(^p^nice V* 

and how natural, after having declared to Antiochus that 
she does not believe Mm, is her prayer to PhSnice, not 
to abandon her, in her miserable state. '* AlasT' adds 
she *' I do all I can to deceive myself." 

The whole of the fourth act is full of beauties from 
beginning to end. But we know of very few scenes 
more profoundly impassioned or touching than the one 
between the emperor and his mistress, where she 
partly reproaches, and partly pities him. Where shall 
we "find truer sentiment more exquisitely ex.^xcjs^^'OKasv 
h the following ? — 
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** H« I'ien ! nfgDez, cmel, cout en tei Totre g\ciire| 
Je ce cic}iu:c plus, j'attendus poor tooi cn»n^ 
Que cetie cen.e boncLe. apres mille MTmentt 
D'un amour qui derait unir tons noi momentib 
Cettc louche, a mes yeox s^ATouaiit infidele^ 
M'ordoncat elle-mcme noe abcenoe ^temeUe; 
Moi-meice j'ai touIu tous entendre en oe Uen, 
Je n'ecoute plus rien, et pour jamua, adien • • ." 

Here let us for a moment inteimiit the imh 
piincess. to remark upon the admirable conception o 
passage. Till she pronounces the word joMau, Bir 
nas allected a certain air of reproach, nay, almost ol 
temesSf but no sooner has that fatal *' never " paaaec 
lips, than all her love for Titus returns, borne ooi 
by a stream of tender recollecUons ; and relenting 
represents to him what their mutual sufferings will I 

** Pour jamias ! Ah, Seigneur! songes-ToosenTooiH 
Combien ce mot cmel est aflrenx quand on aime ? 
Dans un mois, dans nn an, comment soaffiimns m 
\ Seigneur, que taut de mers me se'paient de toos t 

\ Que le jour recommence et que le jour finisse^ 

Saus que jamais Titus finisse voir B^renioey 
' Saus que de tout le jour je finisse voir Titus?* 

At last however, herself convinced that the sepai 
i' is unavoidable, poor Berenice summons up all the co 

■I . - V ith which her very love for Titus inspires her, an< 

J i I r'oiiics heroic at the end. The feeling is admirable ^ 

? '.: makes her say to her lover, at taking leave of him 

^ :> loved, my liege, I loved, and wished but to be 1 

] i To day, i was, let me confess it, alarmed ; I th( 

i. ] vour love for me had perished ; I see my error, an< 

\ love me still, your heart is agitated, I have seei 

I j weep — Berenice, Sire, is not worth so much grief 

** Je crois depuis cinq ans jusqu'k ce dernier jour, 
j Vous avoir assurd d'un vdritable amour : 

\ Ce n*est pas tout ; je veux, en ce moment fhneste. 

Par un dernier effort couronner tout le reste: 
Je vivrai, je suivrai vos ordres absolus, 
Adieu, Seigneur — K^gnez — Je ne vous Temd plu 

And tbca turning with mournful d\|^tj \o Antiocl 



/ 
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** Sur Utas et sor men reglez Totre conduite : 
Je Taime, je le fois ; Titos m'ume, il mequitte^ 

* * • • 

Adieu, geirons tons trois d'exemple k rmuTen 

De ramoiir Im ^us tendre, et la plus malheoreuse 

Dont il poisse gaider I'histoire dooloiireiise. 

Toat est pr§i— <m m'attend. Ne soItci point mes pM^. 

QkTUus) 
Poor la demi^ ibis, adieu. Seigneur ! 

ANTlOCHUa. 

This hShsl which is the last word proDounced in the 
play, has been the object of great censure. It is said 
that the curtun cai^t drop on a simple interjection, but 
in our minds, this is just the most fitting termination for 
tlie sweet plaintiFe straiois we haFe been listening to. 
The whole of this piece is one long sustained, deep- 
drawn sigh, and the mournful heku of Antiochus is m 
perfect keeping with the rest And poor, poor Berenice ! 
How long we continues to haunt our memory after the 
last flutter of her veil has disappeared from our eyes ! 
How she associates herself with all those tender and 
noble beings who have so long inhabited the deepest re- 
cesses of our heart of hearts ! Julie de Wolmar, Flora 
Mac Ivor, Atala, gentle and devoted victims, who have 
sacrificed themselves on the altar of love, of duty, or of 
iaith, say — have they amongst them any fairer cr more 
sorely stricken sister than the generous and royal heroine 
of Racine ? 

The character of Momme in MUhridate has some 
points of resemblance with that of Berenice. She also 
sacrifices her love for Xiphares in order to perform what 
she conceives to be her duty towards his fatiier. Racine 
has followed history pretty closely in this piece. He has 
selected those portions of the glorious career of the King 
of Pontus that immediately preceded his death : his last 
defeat by Pompey ; the revolt of his son Phamaces ; and 
his order to his wife to strangle herself. He has added 
to this an under-plot, in which he 8U\)]^09C« thft k\\v^\ 
second son, Xiphares^ to be in love witVi \ua myiOwiiAs^ 



■ . • J -..-*-- •« -_!.- >.; 1- ^ :j n— .'It :r' "L^ plan 
;; * •..--• • • v:. -r i- -i:»r-::~:L i^-iiz**: Rome. 

,,♦ •• .. V . .. i .:' •;. • "i-„ ■-; T r"- •r i*-i " f ii.-r t'it whom 
!.«• !',• •:.• :. -* ir-.-.r.r. ^~i:- ir-r -r--:i-:i: «:&me to 

li. . •..•:. •:. • »l::./= — -iii^-c :-.- T.,\,r -^ ier :o cie/* 

1. 1':.*^.".'.. " -:.- :xi r-iL. :irr r.r;-i lie roval 
l#,:fi'!;i:'»'. ;-Mi •;.::-:: i* r---.: irr --r-ik. 'z.jz.z herself 
III. Mv. i:h. iJ'it rr.fr r.'.-r. : '.rlr. ii.i ih.-:r»rup<«i ex- 
ihiiininL'', * Oh ! rnc-t vr»:::h i ini iicurscti tissue, 
cm t ilioii not. r<Tidf*r me thi* ■.: r p«>:r s^rrvice ':' she cast 
lirr^i'lt* on ttio ground, ar^i hr:M up her thro&t to the 
«Mllllir)|*H kiiifi*." 

A di.Mliii^Mii.sliod iiionilxT of the French diplomatic 
nirps iiiiidi*, sonic tinio a^, in our presence, an observar 
I Kill \iliirli Hcrnicd to us equally ingenious and just. 

■ Tlirn* iin'," siid ho, ** amongst the female portion of 
•liiini.itii* rhai'iictiTs in general, des roles blonds, et des 
'.'A % hniHs," wU'u'U we might translate into English by 
••'m t'/nt and Navk-fi/e(l characters. Ladt/ Alat^h^ 
(»•/ If* i\tiisfmit'f, C/i/tcmtu'straj Camillej are all evi- 
I'.iiih lil.uk ovimI hrnnncs (des roles bruns^ ; whortas, 
/>.%:'. 'i.-c'/if. (>/>/fc7/Vi, Ip/iigeniOf and Chimeiie, belong 
ii» I ho hhir orhoil r.uv of the roles blonds. Kaciue 
i»»i»uii»ls III tho hitter; and 3fonutie is one of the sweetest 
,.( \\\'. ,''\"uit'!rs. >Vo i\o not oxaotlvknow why, but this 
I :u \v\\\\y \uMiiii of » tviimt luisuaiid and king, who 
l.'l.l . np lior iiiiuHvnt thixnit, like a lamb, to the execu- 
n.'iuM N \Ao\\ , i-ould novor bo to our mind entirely divested 
o» ! ♦oM.im ivsoiuM.aioo to Harry the Eighth's second 
in, I miMMtsl ijiioon. who also p'risiuits, with her own 
It nul. hor iiu\ nook to iho hoadsnian ,* ;uid we often feel 
,n, I'Mod u» UMiu Usfti'fu iho Anno Holovn of the classi- 

In Iho PortiMii of V/;A,/,/.v, Kacino rises to a eon- 
oJot-iolo do,.jvo of nujV^ix. and his colours ai-e never 

.,.o:-.:-.or. O" niotv SOUTO. IIVAU VA V-i^'-V.VAVi xVvvi vvx^^^^x. 

,;.;.'•..• »»;i.-.':or m h,.. dur-Vi: a Vv-AoOi v^^ *:v:.rtv n«^m«.. 
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opposed almost alone the power of the Romans. The 
character of the aged prince is admirably traced ; and he 
lives before us with all his implacable hatred to Rome, 
his undaunted courage in adversity, his untiring resistance, 
his profound dissimulation, his jealousies and his suspi- 
cions. Voltaire has made a curious comparison between 
the King of Poutus and Moli^'s Harpagon^ in the 
' Avare.' '* Both are old and in love," says he, '* and 
each has a rival in his own son." But, even putting 
ande the inevitable differences between two personages, 
of which the one is represented in comedy, tne other in 
tragedy, MitkridaU and Harpagon do not belong to the 
same dass ; and if we were forced to find a parulel for 
Moli^re's * Avare' in the tragic drama, we should rather 

S've the * Philip II.* of Schiller or Alfieri ; for both, 
ough in different degrees, are related to the same fox- 
lynx-hyiena family of watchers that never sleep. The 
iCthndate of Racine belongs, on the contrary, to the 
category of aged sovereigns such as Marino FaHero, and 
Giithe's King of Thul^ ; and with the latter his resem- 
blance appears to us striking. He is a kind of incar- 
nation ot the abstract idea of royalty ; and from his silver 
locks and long snow-white beard, we cannot, in our, 
imagination, separate the crown. Nothing is more 
difficult than to succeed in representing, with dignity, 
the tender passion acting upon one of these imperial 
patriarchs, vmo ought, like the Jang in a pack of cards, 
never to be divested of crown, sceptre, and the rest of 
the royal insignia. Byron, in his * Marino Faliero,* 
leaves nothing to be desired on this point ; and no two 
young lovers could interest us more than the heroic doge 
and his pure and lovely Angiolma. Racine has met with 
the same success, and we are not once surprised or 
shocked at the ardent love of Mithn'date for monime ; 
nor do we withhold from him our fullest sympathy when 
he laments over his fate (after he has discovered the 
mutual attachment of Xiphares and Monime) , and after 
that bitter exclamation of ** Oh Monime I oh my 
son!" recapitulates the several snares from "w\i\eV\, ^X 
different periodSf be has escaped, and says — " \\. y<Q^ 
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have been better for me, if, instead of guarding myself 
against every other deadly poison, I had repelled the 
attacks of a too dangerous passion, and not allowed its 
venomed flame to consume a heart already nipped by the 
chilling frosts of Time." 

** Et repoussant les traits d'un amour dangereuz, 
Ne pas laisser remplir d'ardeurs empoisonn^ 
Un coeur dcjk glace par le froid des annees !" 

The characters of the two princes, Pkamace and 
XiphareSy form a fine contrast, and are admirably de- 
veloped from the very first scene. Both are in love with 
Monime ; the former basely, the latter nobly. Phamace 
is resolved to possess his father's bride, and to betray his 
country : his brother is determined to sacrifice his affec- 
tions, and obey in all things his king. When the piece 
opens, Mithridate is thought to have been killed, and 
Phamace^ Xiphares, and Monime are each occupied 
with their future plans on this occasion. Phamace 
dreams of usurpation ; Xiphares of the possibility of now 
espousing her, whom the poet, by a well-advised fiction, 
supposes to have been his affianced bride (as in the case 
of Philip II. and Don Carios) before becoming that of 
his father. Monime has avowed her love for Xiphares 
to himself. Suddenly the arrival of the king is announced. 
** Mithridates lives — is in the port !" cries Phidime, 
" Mithridates I" cries Monime. " My father !** exclaims 
the younger prince. " What do I hear ?" adds the 
elder one. *^Alas! what have we done?" murmurs 
Xiphares to the queen. "Farewell, prince!" answers 
she. ** Unfortunate !" cries Monime^ when alone ; " how 
can I ever appear before him — his diadem on my brow, 
and in my heart ....!" All this is really dramatic, 
even without taking into consideration the obstacles 
placed in the way of all action by the rules of the con- 
ventional drama. The alternatives of hope and fear are 
well blended and graduated. First comes the astounding 
news of the reappearance of Mithridates ; then the 
cunning offer made by the artful monarch of uniting 
-^orn'me to Xipliares: the danger o? tVve\oN^T^ %\tf:x^^ 
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— one 18 exposed to the vengeance of his father, the 
other prepares to drink the poison sent to her by her 
husband. The denouement^ as it is altered by Racine, 
leaves the spectator rejoiced at the union of the two vir- 
tuous lovers, and penetrated with admiration for the 
magnanimity of Mithridates. The abruptness of the 
first entrance oi the monarch, after his supposed death, 
is admiraUy in keeping with his character : *' At length, . 
after a whole year, you behold me again, Arbate,*' 

•* Je suis vaincu!" 

The sc^ie where he is told to beware of Phamace is 
followed by a fine oue between Mithridates and his bride, 
in which the poet shows the perplexities of the royal 
warrior, who begins to perceive that Monime gives him 
her hand but mm a sentiment of duty and honour. 
When he first wooed her he was triumphant and glorious 
— now he is &llen and vanquished ; and at this moment 
the coldness of his chosen queen is a fresh insult to a 
flying and conquered prince. But the regal nature of 
Mithridates elevates him above misfortune, and he proudly 
answers the meek and reluctant Monime — 

^ Qnand le sort ennemi m'aurait jet^ plus has, 
Vaincn, pers^cut^, sans secours, sans ^ts, 
Errant de mers en mers, et moins roi que pirate, 
Conservant pour tous biens le nom de Mithridate, 
Apprenez que, suivi d'un nom si glorieuz, 
Partout de Tumvers, j'attacherais les yeux ..." 

The false pretences under which Mithridate obtains 
from Monime the avowal of her love for XiphareSy have 
been censured as a means unworthy of so great a king and 
wamor ; but dissimulation was one of the most strongly 
marked traits in the character of this prince ; so much 
so, that XipkareSf who knows him well, says he is lost 
since his rather takes the pains to deceive him by a 
feigned semblance of kindness ; and we cannot but admit 
that the cunning of Mithridate gives occasion for two 
of the finest passages of the piece : the scene where, in 
the third act, the monarch, by dint of address^ sur'^tvws.^ 
the secret of Monime; and the \nteTV\eNi| oi \)s\^\^sqs?^ 
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act, where the princess, indignant at the arts pradiaed 
upon her, exclaims — 

** Qum seignear I yous m'anriez done tromp^ I** 

And, announcing her determination never to become the 
wife of the man who had ensnared her, declares ** that 
the tomb inspires her with less disgust than the court of 
. a husband who has dared to make her blush before him." 
One of the finest scenes ever written by Racine is that 
which opens the third act of this tragedy ; the characters 
of the two princes are admirably depicted, and the speech 
of Mithridates is one of the finest models of the sublime 
style in the French language. It is here that he exposes 
his design of marching to Rome ; here that he inveigles 
Phamace into an open avowal of disobedience, by pro* 
posing to him to marry the daughter of the Parthian 
king ; here, too, that he discovers the attachment of 
Xiphar^ and Monime, which discovery prepares os for 
the ensuing scene between Mithridate and his bride, 
where he offers to give her to his son. The last scene is 
very poweriul. The dying monarch has relented : he is 
determined to recompense the loyalty and courage of 
Xipharhy to whom he owes the repression of the revolt 
organized by Phamace, by giving him the hand oi 
Monime, He revokes the sentence of death he had 
pronounced agiunst this princess, and summons her and 
her generous lover into his presence. In the arms of 
death he still finds matter for triumph ; for, remarks hm 
ezultingly — 

*< Mes demiers regards ont vu fair les Romains I" 

He owes this victory to his son, and would fain, as he 
says, pay it by all that his throne ever possessed of lustre 
and power ; but alas 1 he has neither power nor throne 
to give ; he has only Monime: 

" Voas seule me restez : souffirez que je Tons donne, 
Madame ••••'* 

" Live on 1 " exclaims his widowed bride, " live on, for 
the happiness of the world, and fox \\a VVbesl^ *." 
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" Viyei pour triompher d'un enDemi yainca— 
PooTTenger • • ." 

The reply of MUhridate is very fine — 

" Cen est fidt, madame, et j'u v£ca I " 

" I feel myself dying," adds he — 

" Approches yous, mon fils ; 
• • • • • 

Venes et leoevez Tftme de Mithridate 1 " 

Nothing can be grander or more simple. 

If we wanted to find a parallel for the valiant king of 
Pontna, we think modem nistory woold furnish us with 
it in the person of Henry IV. of Grermany, and his sons 
Conrad and Henry V. The undaunted and indefatigable 
emperor, who unoeanngly opposes the encroachments of 
papal Bome and Gregory V II. The aged hero, pursued, 
outlawed, imprisoned, ezcommmiicated, who, uncon- 
queated in spirit, defies a whole legion of his rebellious 
subjects to touch the mantle on his uioulders or the crown 
on nisalvery locks, and strikes awe into the mind of his 
unnatural son, bears a strong resemblance to the venerable 
warrior whose ^^drfeat" '* forty years of resistance, and 
all the might of Rome, have barely succeeded in achiev- 
ing."* 

* It would be no uninteresting study to examine what 
would have been the probable political state of the globe, what 
the division of kingdoms, and what the balance of power, had 
Mithridates been successful in his untiring resistance to 
Rome. Had not Sylla, in his first battle agamst the king of 
Pontus, conquered, at a blow, Macedonia, Ionia, and the better 
part of Greece, and had not Pompey, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, driven his heroic enemy to take refuge with the 
Scythians, there is no saying how lon^ or how completely 
tilie Roman power might have been kept in check. Master 
of twenty-four nations, of Armenia, Greece, and the Euxine 
Sea, Midiridates and lus successors would, by this colossal 
force in Asia Minor, have opposed an effectual barrier to 
the encroachments of the Roman power. In all probability 
the Huns and Tartars would never have penetrated into Eu- 
rope, and the Ottoman empire would not have established 
itself atStamboul. It is a fact worthy o{ TCmA.t^«:^\ \» 
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The position of Momme, as we hare already stated, 
bears some resemblance to that of BSrSnice; but with 
this difference — that, the sufferings of the latter proceed 
from an internal, those of the former from an external 
cause. Now, it is to be observed, that wherever the 
[>assion of love is concerned, those misfortunes interest 
the most which are in a measure voluntary — that is to 
say, which spring from a high sense of honour, a religious 
principle, or any other moral feeling that may be op- 

Sosed in the human breast to the satisfaction of a vast 
esire. There is in this struggle a sublimity, and, in 
the victory obtained by principle over passion, an in- 
direct gratification of our sentiment of human dignity, 
that attaches us far more than the aspect of grie& caused 
by events over which we can have no control. 

Comeille gave the first idea of these combats between 
love and virtue in the female bosom, by his <^iaracter of 
PcEuline in Polyeucte. Between PauHne and JIfomme 
there exists a decided family likeness, and in many in- 
stances the love of the one for Severe and of the other 
for Xiphares inspires them both with similar expressions. 
It may not be altogether uninteresting to compare the 
two heroines ; and it may a£R>rd us a means of proving 
the truth of our statement touching Comeille, namely, 
that, when he chooses, he can employ tenderness with 
effect. When Monime has learnt the return oiMithV' 
date, she sends for her lover, and tells him they must 
forget all their mutual tender sentiments : *' I go to wed 
your father," says she ; 

" Ma gloire me rappelle, et m'entraine k rautel, 
Ou je vais vous jurer un silence etemel." 

which our limits will only allow us make a passing allusion 
— that, whenever the might of the Roman arms was car- 
ried eastward, as in Syria, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, it 
served only to deteriorate and demolish that which it con- 
auered — whereas, whenever it was directed westward, as in 
the different divisions of Gaul, it was everywhere productive 
of the most benelScial effects. In the first case it destroyed 
cirilizalJOB -f in the second, it brought civilization along 
mtb it 
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he afterwards threatens to kill herself if Xiphares will 
ot promise to fly from her for ever ; and then, like 
i^^nicCf melting at the thoughts of an eternal separa- 
m, she stops short, and takes a tone of tenderness and 
sgret : — 

** Qae dis-je? en ce moment, le dernier qui nous reste, 
Je me sens arrdter par nn plaisir foneste, 
Pius je Tous parle, et plus* trop &ite que je soisi 
Je cherche k prolooger le peril que je fuis. 
II fiiut pourtanty il faut se udre violence ; 
£t sans perdre en adieox un reste de constanoe, 
Je suis. — Sonvenez yoos, prince, de m'^viter, 
£t m^ritez les plenrs que vons m'aurez couter." 

'Then the noble wife of Polyeucte goes to implore her 
ormer lover for the safety of her husband and father, 
he also cannot avoid letting him perceive how deeply 
be still loves him. ** Oh ! " exclaims she, *Mf I could 
lut smother the remainder of this flame ! " and when jS^ 
hre entreats her to believe in his eternal aflection, she 
eddies: — 

'* Helas 1 eette vertu, quoiqu'enfin invincible, 
Ne laisse que trop voir une &me trop sensible, 
Ces pleurs en sont tdmoins, et ces I&ches soupirs 
Qu* arrachent de nos feux les cruels souveiiirs ; 
Trop rigoureux effets d'une aimable presence, 
Contre qui mon devoir a trop peu de defense ! 
Mais si vous estimez ce g^n^reux devoir, 
Conservez m*en la gloire, et cessez de me voir, 
Epargnez-moi des pleurs qui coulent h. ma honte ; 
£pargnez-moi des feux qu'k regret je surmonte. 
Enfin, epargnez-moi ces tristes entretiens 
Qui ne font qu' irriter vos tourments et les miens. '* 

The general sentiment in these two passages is pretty 
nuch the same, but there is a vast difference in the ex- 
iression of that sentiment Without stopping to notice 
he numerous faults of versification and style con- 
euned in these lines of Corneille, we cannot avoid ob- 
erving how much more heartfelt are the words of Ra- 
ine's heroine. Pauline evinces tenderness ', bvjil \\. S& >^'fe 
mdemess of a woman of strong mind and \iassvsyaa^ «cA 
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** Epargnez-moi oes tristes entretiens 
Qai ne font qu'irriter yos tounnents et les miens" 

is an order the mild, gentle Monime would never have 
uttered. Throughout the whole of the tragedy of * Mi- 
thridate,' the magnificence of the style and the splendour 
of the imagery is quite equal to the elevation of the 
thoughts and sentiments. We find neither the charming 
grace of * B^r^ice,* nor the severe tone of * firitannicns/ 
but there is a grandeur and a loftiness in both concep- 
tion and execution that we do not think the poet has 
ever surpassed. '^ Racine/' says La Harpe, speaking of 
this play, " is great because he has known how to repre- 
sent a great man who meditates great projects : his sub- 
jects are Mithridates and Rome; he keeps up to the 
level of both." 

In his three Greek tragedies, *■ Andromaque,' ' Iphi- 
genie/ and * Ph^e,' Racine, with the facility we have 
already remarked, adopts a style quite distinct from that 
of his Roman ones. There is about them a certain deli- 
cate, classical perfume, that he has borrowed from 
Homer and Euripides, and that he most agreeably 
mixes with the amber and musk of the boudoirs of Ver- 
sailles. He tells us himself how he came to conceive 
the idea of * Andromaque,* his first famous piece. On 
reaching those lines of the third book of the ^ ^neid,' 
which begin by 

'* Littoraque Epiri legimus," &c. 

the plan of * Andromaque ' presented itself to him, even 
as tne image of the Olympian Jupiter stamped itself on 
the fancy of Phidias from hearing a rhapsodist sing that 
famous verse of the first book of the * Iliad :' 

'* He spoke, and awiul bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls and gives the nod/* &c. 

^neas recounts that, coasting along the shores of Epims, 
and casting anchor in a Chaonian port, he and his com- 
panions ascended a hill, on which stood the town of Bu- 
throtum. On this hill they perceived a tomb covered 
over with grass j and a widow mourmiv^ >aesv^^ \\.^ -mv^ 
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inroking in a loud voice the cherished manes of some 
beiloved object, who seemed to have died afar. This 
was Andromache, Hector's widow, who, whilst invoking 
the departed spirits of llion, beheld a group of Trokn 
fuffitives wendmg their weary way Um^uxis her. iMo- 
thmg can be more touching tfctan the words of the noble 
jnatron — widow of the greatest hero of her times, and, 
rince then, betrothed to the diief to whose valour Troy 
iifld surrendered itself. The widow of Hector, the be- 
reaved mother of Astyanaz, the widow also of Pyrrhus, 
.ex^^laims, '' Happy I nappy, before all others, that virgin 
of Priam's race, Priameia Virgo, immolated in llion on 
&e grave of an enemy. She knew no master, and was not 
thrust, a captive, into a conqueror's couch. I, — I, have 
beheld my eountry in jBames, the winds have driven me 
fit>m sea to sea, I have been forced to bear the embraces 
of the Achillean race, my bosom has perpetuated that 
race, and all this, to end in seeing my victor abandon me 
and f<^ow Hermione, the daughter of Leda, to Lacedse- 

monia " We do not pretend to say that Ra- 

.<ane's Andromaque has any of this energy. On the 
contrary (and here we differ totally from Ia Harpe), we 
do not recollect any of his personages to whom he has 

fiven a more decided air oi the court of Louis XIV. 
he has escaped from the burning walls of Troy without 
injuring one ringlet of her luxuriant coiffure, or deranging 
one ribbon of her dress. To the majestic Trojan widow 
Bacine has given the blue eyes and courtly stare of Ma- 
dame de Grignan, the pointed waist of Madame de Mont- 
espan, the grace, the elegance, the tenderness of Ver- 
sailles ; but he has also given her a certain classical air, 
in the midst of all this, that is not to be mistaken. An^ 
dromaque has the pure profile of her race ; she resembles 
an antique medal — but the image has been painted over 
with all those bright and attractive colours that so en- 
chant connoisseurs in an enamel of Petitot's. In order 
to play Andromaqtte properly, an actress should, as it 
were, decompose the elements of which the part is 
formed ; she should be at once a heroine of thi^ l\\»fi!& 
when gods and goddesses took part in t\i(5 y(Ws o'i Tvs^ \ 



and a Parisiuiof that age when the Qmeen of Fnace and 

Mdlle. de Li Vallit:re followed the amy of Is pba Cframd 
Hoi dn wkomdt in a gilded coach and six to the Flemish 
campugn. The conaequeaee is, that the chancier is 
rare! r even tolerabljr performed. 

Tne * Andromaqoe' of Bacine has bonrowed but little 
from that of Eoripidea. In the tragedy of the latter, flu- 
stead of being aniiona for the safety of Astymtx^ the 
widow of Hector is fire-occapied only ooooeniing Mokm- 
jHi. a son she has had by Pyrrfaos, and whom Henidoiie 
is strivii^ to make away with. For his portrait of this 
latter princess the French poet owes a few hints to the 
Grecian bard. Bat one of the principal beanties of tins 
play consists in the manner in which Bacine has eon- 
trived to give to each personage the character of his 
or her particular race. Pyrrkiu is as thorooghly tiie 
son of Achilles, as Oreste is that of Agamenmoo ; and 
HermUme is indeed the troe child of Helen. In all die 
oncoonters between Oreste and Pyrrhu we discover a 
sort of reflectioD of the famous disputes, so graphically 
described by Homer, between the son of Thetis and the 
King of Kings. The descendant of Pclides maintains his 
right to protect Andromache and Astyanax in the pre- 
sence of the son of Agamenmoo, jost as Achilles insists 
on the restitution of Chr)'seis to her &ther against tht 
wish and desire of the descendant of the Atrides ; ana 
we dearly see that, while writing this piece, Barine 
must have had the first Ixx^ of £e * Iliad ' constantly 
present to his memory. 

There are three distinct love-plots in ' Andromaqae ;' 
the lovo of Pyrrhus for Hector's widow, that of Her- 
mione for Pyrrhus, and that of Orestes for Hermione. 
All three have a different character, all three are tra- 
gical, and all three help to forward or retard the accom- 
plishment of the principal event, namely, the marriage 
of Pyrrhus with Andromache, upon which hangs the 
lii« or death of Astyanax. The poet has contrived ad- 
mirably to direct this difficult and complicated plot. 
The puhVic is kept in constant suspense. If Pyrrhus 
does not obtmn the hand of Andromaque^\Mi. ^•^Ncsc%>ai^ 
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her son to the Greeks; hence the grief and indecision 
of the Trojan matron, who is divided between her love 
to her son and her wish to keep faithful to the memory 
of her deceased husband. Again, if Pyrrhus marries 
Andromaqae, Hermione, his affianced bride, will be re- 
venged on one or both, perchance on all ; and if Her- 
mione should marry Pyrraus, Orestes will not hesitate a 
moment to seek a violent death on the point of his own 
sword. But Hermitme has fixed on Oreste to be the 
instrument of her vengeance, and he is kept in a per- 
petual uncertainty as to her feelings towards him. Is 
ryrrfaus enraged with Andromaque, and ready to espouse 
her rival — the latter treats the son of Clytemuestra with 
disdatuiul neglect. On the contrary, is Fyrrhus on the 
point of succmling with the fair Trojan — Hermione per- 
suades Orestes that she will return to Greece with him. 
This daughter of Helen, in whose swelling veins 
courses the blood of Leda and Jove himself, is perhaps, 
after Phedre, Racine's finest female creation. She is 
never below the level of her difficult and stormy position ; 
she shows all the conflicting passions that tear to pieces 
her haughty and wounded som. The contrary impulses 
that succeed one another — quick as the lightning's flash ; 
the rapid changes from the most violent hatred to no 
less violent love ; firom efiiisions of joy to transports of 
rage ; from affected indifference or contempt to fearful 
despair. And then, too, her various manifestations of 
anger ! Now silent and concentrated, full of dark plots 
of vengeance ; now clamorous, and bursting forth in 
awful frenzy. When Pyrrhus seems to return to her, 
she cannot contain her joy. " Know'st thou the hero ?" 
asks she of her confidant. '* Canst thou conceive the 
transports of the happy Hermione? Who can count 
his exploits ?" 

" Intr^pide, et paiiout suivi de la victoire, 
Channant, fiaele enfin, ricn ne manque k sa gloire ! " 

When Pyrrhus again seeks Andromache, Hermione 
is si)ent, but waits for Orestes, to demaud ?Tom\Cv£$i \v\i 
rival's life. All that follows is superb. Otesle^ ^wVr?»\ 
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'^ I wish to know if you love me, my lord?" says the 
hitherto taciturn princess. Oreste has recourse to all 
the protestations imaginable; but she cuts them short 
by a word, truly terrible in its conciseness : — 

« Vengeas-moi 1 Je crois tout ! " 

** If you will avenge my wrongs," cries she, " avoige 
them in an hour — now! fly to the temple — yoa must im- 
molate.". . . . " Whom ?" demands Orestes. "Pyr- 
rhus ! " To all the objections framed by her adorer she 
answers only by cries of vengeance. *' So long as he 
lives, ^^ says she, in order to spur him on, '' fear lest I 
should forgive him. If he dies not to-day, to-m<HTOW 
my love for him may return." At l^igth, driven to 
madness, Orestes draws his sword and rushes out to seek 
Pyrrhus. The latter comes shortly afterwards to an- 
nounce his marriage with AndromaquR to her vindictive 
rival. At the first glance of him, HermUmey ignorant 
of his purpose, gives an order to stay the deoCT of 
Oreste, But Pyrrhus comes to confess his love for Hec- 
tor's widow, and his determination to make her his wife. 
At first, HermUme conceals her resentment, and, by a 
last effort of pride, she seeks to depreciate the exploits 
of the hero whom, a few moments before, she raised to 
the skies. His achievements are now but so many bar- 
barous acts of cruelty. She upbnuds him with ms dis- 
loyalty to herself : — 

*' Quoi, sans que ni serment ni devoir vous retienne, 
Rechercher une Grecque, amant d'une Troyenue ! 
Me quitter, me reprendre, et retoumer encore 
De la mie d'H^^ne k la veuve d'Hector ! 
Couronner tour-k-tour Tesclave, et la princesse ! 
Immoler Troie aux Grecs, au fils d'Hector la Gr^ ! " 

She reproaches him with the death of Priam and the 
destruction of Troy, and tells him those are titles to the 
grateful affection of Andromaque : — 

"Du vieux piere d'Hector la valeur abattue, 
Aaxpieds de sa &mille expirante^ sa^^nx&f 
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Tandis que dans son sein votre bras enfono^ 
Cherche nn reste de sang que r&^ ayoit glao^; 
Dans dcs nuaseanx de sang, Tioie ardente, plough ; 
De votre propre nuun Polyx^e 6gorg^, 
Aux yeux de tons lea Grecs indign^ contre voos ; 
Que peat-on refuser k oes genereux oonps ? " 

Pvrrhus is charmed ; delighted to perceive that he is 
less culpable than he feared ; and happy to think that 
their former projected miion was a mere political con- 
tract, the brewing of which can give no pain to the 
daughter of Menelaus. But at this she turns round 
again. She will not leave him this excuse ; and when 
hear fiuthless lover observes that in truth nothing obliged 
her to love him, she exclaims, " I have not loved you, 
cmel one ! What then have I done ? ** And a torrent of 
reproaches follows this passionate demand. ** I waited 
your return to duty and to me/* continues she : — 

" Je f simais inconstant ; qa'aorais-je fiiit, fiddle ? " 

" And now,'* ends the incensed princess, " I retain you 
no longer ; fly from these halls. Go ! plight to her the 
ftdth you had plighted to me. Go I and profane the 
sacred majesty of the gods 1 Those gods, those just gods, 
will not nave forgotten that the same oaths bound you 
to me. Bear to the altar's foot the heart that abandons 
me. Gro, fly ; but fear that there again you may meet 
Hermione! " And there he does meet, if not the form 
of Hermione, at least her spirit, in the shape of Oreste 
and his friends, by whom he is murdered at the foot of 
the altar. How fine is tiie revolution of feeling in Her- 
mione when she hears Pyrrhus is dead. ^'^ II est mart ! '* 
ejaculates she. Oreste enters into a long and circum- 
stantial account of the event, which she only once inter- 
rupts, when Orestes says, " Our friends will soon be 
here, covered with the blood I swore to you to shed," 
by murmuring, *• Qu'ont-ils fait 1'* When he draws to a 
conclusion by referring to her the whole honour of the 
deed, in these words : — 

« Vous scale avez pouss4 les coups . . % % . 
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screams she, disclaiming all eomjdieity in the act:-— 

" N'impute qu% toi ton l&che parri^de I 
Va faire chez les Grecs admirer ta Aireur, 
Va ! je la d^savoue, et tu me fids horreur. 
Barbare, qi],'a« tu&it? , • • • 

• ••••• 

• ••••• 
Mais parle, de son sort qni fa-rendn Tarbitre? 
Pourquoi Tassassiner ? qu'a-t-il £ut? k qxui Utre ? 
Quitel'adit?" 

This last word might be almost compared for sublimity 
to the gu'il mourut of Horace, The degree of frenzy to 
which the impetuous Hermione is wrought, so as even to 
forget for the moment the efforts she had made to bring 
about the catastrophe she now deplores, is painted by the 
hand of a great master. It commences the punishment 
of Orestes, and gives the finishing touch to the prodigious 
and wonderful character of Hermione. 

The conduct of Andromaque is beautifully described 
by Pylade at the end of the piece : — 

*' Andromaque elle-m^me, k Pyrrhus si rebelle, 
Lui rend tous les devoirs d'ane veuve fidele, 
Commande qu'on le venge," . . . &c 

Here is another bleeding corpse thrown in the path of 
tlie wretched mother of 3ie young Astyanax — another 
tomb raised before the scared sight of the mournful 
widow of Hector and Pyrrhus. Andromaque is the 
counterpart of Antigone : she extends her support to 
a blind old man, the other leads a child by the hand ; 
both go wandering forth, unprotected and sad ; and, 
under the sable folds of their long mourning veils, both 
hide a funeral urn, the last receptacle of the ashes of all 
they held dear on eai*th. 

Andromaque was to Racine what the Cid had been to 

Comeille, the revelation of his talent — of himself. We 

cannot wonder at the immense success obtained, amidst 

H public accustomed to the tyratiVs atvA. Vvetc^ea all of a 

piece-^of the Spanish-Roman scVvooV— >p>^ «^ \x^iv%^^^ 
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every character of which is full of nature (that is, the 
style once accepted, of that nature which is possible in 
Che conventional drama). It is reallj wonderful that, 
after having shown such a manifest disposition slavishly 
to imitate Comeille, Racine riiouki have checked himself 
on this false path, and been able to conceive Andro- 
maqmf and it is no less astonishing that any young man 
of seven-and*twenty should have produced such a creation 
a» ffermione. 

The ancients do not appear to have agreed very well 
on the fate of L^igenia. JEschylus, in * Agamemnon,' 
Sophocles in * Electra * and aome others, maintain that 
Agamemnon did in reality shed his daughter's blood in 
Aolis. Others allege tnat Diana, commiserating the 
ftte of the young jnincess, carried her off into Tauris, 
leaving on the altar a roe in her place. A third opinion 
is, that a princess of the name of Iphigenia was really 
sacrifioed, but that she was a daughter of Helen and 
Theseus. This latter version is that of Pausanias, who 
aaji Helen never dared avow this child, for tear of 
angering Menelaus. Homer, in short, so little believes 
Bi the death of Iphigenia, that, in the ninth book of the 
' Iliad,' ten years a&r the arrival of the Greeks before 
UioQ, Agamemnon offers a daughter of this name (whom 
he has left at Mycenae) in marriage to Achilles. It is 
to the history of Pausanias that Bacine owes his idea of 
the character of JEriphile, who is no other than the un- 
adcnowledged daughter of Helen. 

We must be again allowed to differ completely from 
La Harpe, when he advances that Bacine, in his tragedy 
of * Iphig^nie en Aulide,' has surpassed the ' Iphigenia 
in*Aulis* of Euripides. The latter is certainly one of 
the finest, if it be not the finest of the productions of 
Euripides ; and what is best in Racine's piece he owes 
to the Grecian bard. The opening scene, or exposition ; 
the struggle of nature against ambition, of religion against 
paternal love ; the opposite impulses that agitate Aga- 
memnon ; the joy of mother and daughter on their ar- 
rival at the camp — ^a joy tliat at that mom«i\\.Tcv\)&\.\)»N^ 
hanvwed up the soul of a father •, tY\e toweVvs\«, ^c^fe 



{ 
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between Iphigenia and the "king of kings;" the 
touoding news brought by Areas of the pitnected sacii- 
iice ; the despair of the mother ; the inougnation of 
Achilles ; the reproaches of Clytemnestra to her spouse ; 
the resignation of the victim — all the material part ol 
this is to be found in Euripides. But the force, the 
reality, the nature, the rude simplicitj of the whole is 
not to be found in Racine. The poet of Louis XIY.'s 
court may have, nay, we think, decidedly haSf quite 
CKilipsed Euripides in Phidre; but he certainly is far 
from being able to rival him in Iphigenia. A splendkl 
spectacle must have been the representation of tne first 
scene of this tragedy on the vast and beautiful marble 
theatre of Athens, with it& thousands of spectators per- 
fumed and crowned with violets, ranged one above the 
other on the high and circularly disposed benches, and 
shaded by an inunense veil, or hanging of pale Uue, 
calculated so as agreeably to reflect the rays of the son. 
Iphigenia, performed with all the pomp of the dassic 
stage, with its ponderous machmes, and gorgeous deeora- 
tions; its armies and fleets; its colossal gods; tmd its 
heroes with huge masks, and voices of l»t)nze which sent 
the verses of the poet to the other end of the town ! 
Iphigenia, performed before Pericles, Socrates, Sophocles! 
In one comer, Aristophanes, taking notes, wad grinning 
at the cynical satire he is preparing to compose ; in an- 
other, the great dramatist himself — the long and spare 
Euripides— hb body slightly bent, grey hairs upon his 
head, discontent upon his l»row, shoved into bye-places 
on account of his ill-humour and the unaromatic odour 
of hi» breath. Poor Euripides 1 ill-treated and unhappy 
during life, worse treated and more unlucky after dealh! 
glorioua genius, whom the Latin poets never mentioned, 
because his name could not be brought to enter into 
an hexameter! 

Four of Racine's personages, Agamemnon, Clytem- 

ncstra, Iphigenia, and Achilles, are taken from the 

Greek poet; but, in the very beginning of the play 

(which, in both, opens by a scene betN^een. A^memnon 

and Areas) we miss the magni^cenX choxua Oki ^astv^^^s^ 
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which is to our minds as important, and as characteristic 
of the age, as the famous enumeration of the fleet in the 
second book of the ' Iliad ;' to which, by the bye, it 
bears some trifiii^ resemblance ; and the sceaery too :«- 
you may set up a tent for AgamemsoB, but how will 
you contrive to prove to the spectators that this town of 
the province of Aulis contains twenty kings within its 
wills, floid that in its port ride a thousand vessels ready 
to spread their sails ? We have said that the Conven- 
tional drama does not require positive reality in repre- 
sentation ; and that, its action being ideal, ana its agents 
types, it necessarily imports a considerable indifference 
to f<Mrm ; and admits, generally speaking, of a total in- 
attention to the so-called accessories of the stage. But 
there are suljects that are not adapted to this system of 
absolute idealization, and with such the Conventional 
drama fidls to attain its aim. In our opinion Iphigenia 
is one of these. The whole interest of tne piece rests on 
the drcumstance of the gods withholding the winds 
which are to bear the Greeks to the Phrygian shore. 
The thousand vessels in the port, with their twenty kings 
on board, clamorous for departure, and impatient of delay, 
are as much perfonneis in the tragedy as Ag^emnon or 
Achilles ; and the eye of the spectator seek involuntarily 
these gigantic actors, and eagerly questions their motion- 
less majesty ; for, should but a breath curl the waves of 
the Euripus, should but a single snowy sail flutter amidst 
that forest of black masts, the gods are appeased and 
Iphigenia is saved. We therefore say that, in this case, 
the French poet could not compete with the Greek one. 
It is not sufficient that Areas shoidd recount to Agamem- 
non that '^ a thousand ships, laden with twenty kings, 
wait only for the winds to «ally forth to Troy :" we want 
to see them ; and the actual presence of these important 
aeents in the piece gives at once a manifest advantage to 
Euripides over Bacine. And again, what comparison is 
thero between two lines pronounced by Agamemnon and 
the chorus in the first act of the Greek play, where a 
crowd of women describe, one after the ouvet,\5^^^\1- 
&jient countries they have left, and the dcsvre vi\v\c\i «slv- 
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mates them thtt tbeir horimidB and brathm dioiild aoon 
avenge themselres. and force Paris to repent of haTing 
carried osf Helen ? 

We do not ezadlj know whj Baeme aboold hafe 
omitte J to copj trom his illostrions Biodel the fint en- 
trance of Clnemnestni and her daogLter, rennricable for 
its beaotiful smplicitj. In the French jnece, Iphigenia 
cnten alone, without her mother. A Grecian wmVw, 
a Grecian princeas. in the tumult of a camp without her 
mother ! How d Cerent! jr treated, too, by the two an- 
tliors, is the first scene berween Atrides and the child he 
has resolved to sacrifice! The IpkigMe of Radneis 
cntirelj pre-occapied bv her father's power and gnndaor, 
and expatiates on the delight of being " daughter to nch 
a sire. '* What is wanting to your happtneaa ?" oks 
^hc — 

** A de plus grands honnenrs nn roi peat41 prvtendre? " 

Whereas the Iphigenia of the Greek bard is oomjdeftelj 
taken up by her infiintine joy at again beholcting het 
rrnich-loved parent. She reminds us, in h^ i^mmnA 
naivete, of the fair Nausicaa of Homer, who does not 
scruple to em{^ov her own royal hands in washing her 
veils in the running stream. She does not admire or 
wrmder at the greatness of the King of Kings ; but she 
fondly tells her father she wishes custom and propriety 
would permit her to follow him on his expediticm. The 
(irccian Iphigenia resembles those beautiful female 
figures sculptured on the walls of the Parthenon, so 
modest in their attitudes, and so chaste, with their down- 
ciMt eyes and long veils 1 Whilst her charming Parisian 
nrototyix} marches, even to the sacrifidal altar, with a 
tight and courtly step; her graceful head surcharged 
with diamonds, and her slender waist imprisoned in a 
uiafrnificent bodice of brocade. 

The two CI vtemnestras present no fewer dissimilitudes. 

The wife of Agamemnon, in the Greek, is an excellent 

mother of a family, simple and uninformed : her spouse 

has choHcn a huBband for their child ; the presence of the 

Jaltor is required ; she conducts Wt \,o m'fe c»xa^ — ^vt is 

Iior clst$m$^to do ; she fulfils it, and aaV& TvoxNvwv^^NBJ^ct. 
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the sister of Helen, the Queen of Mycenss and 
«, knows neither the country nor the genealogy of 
lies— of the &r-fiuned hero about to become her 

The women of those ages were such total strangers 

members of the other sex, who did not happen to 
leir brothers or their husbands, that they hardly 
' their names ; and Clytemnestra might well ask of 
ord| '* What mortal or what goddess was the bride 
oleus ?*' and when told that it was Thetis, follow 
er demand by this other one — *' Where were the 

of Hymen celebrated? — in the depths of the 
I ?" There is an antique, a diYine simplicity about 
Irama of Euripides, which has quite di^ppeared in 
iieoe of the French poet. Clytemnestra hais become a 
)dy queen — a sort or mixture of Xantippe and Lady 
beth ; and Iphigeuia is changed into an admirably 
brought up and doquent young lady. But where the 
seat difference is to be observed, is in the perscmation 
chilles. The son of Peleus, it is true, retains in the 
ich version his temerity and hb proud impetuosity, 
le loses the most distinguishing trait of his character 
I chaste timidity with regard to women. We find 
ace of the bashful warrior, who, on first perceiving 
emnestra, ejaculates, '* O sacred Pudicity I what is 
voman, of such rare beauty, whom I behold ?" — and 
dares not touch even the hand of her who addresses 
as her future son-in-law. Racine has altered the 
ie plan of the piece as regards the character of 
ilies. In the Greek version Agamemnon has never 
en of Iphigenia to Pelides: the latter is not be- 
led to her; knows nothing of her; is ignorant of 
arrival in Aulis, and only becomes aware of the 
ler in which Agamemnon has made use of hb name 
»eing accosted by Clytemnestra. Thb renders the 
tion infinitely more imposing, besides being truer to 
ipirit of the times undertaken to be depicted. That 
kckUle of Racine, affianced to Iphigenie^ and full of 
and adoration for his bride, should swear to protect 
against her father, and against the v«\\q\q Qkt^^ 
> clamorous for her death, has not!b\iig m \\. >i)\lv^ 
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should occasion our surprise ; but that tihe son of 1 
who neither knows nor loves Iphigenia — whose nai 
been taken in vain, and who has no interest in pi 
ing a total stranger, should undertake the defence 
wife and daughter of Atrides, that bears with it 
racter of heroism which cannot M\ to command at 
tion. ''Oh! thou, who art so shamefidlj treat 
those to whom thou shouldst be dearest," says A* 
to Clytemnestra, '* I swear I grant thee all tlie syn 
a young man may be allowed to feel ; I will protect 
and never shall thy daughter be immolated by he 
now that she has been called my bride. I will no 
myself to the manoeuvres of thy lord ; for my 
without even raising the steel, would become un 
derer of thy child. The author of the crime 
spouse ; but I should never think my hands pure, 
pretext of my nuptials were to be the cause of the 
nee of a young oppressed virgin, victim to tiie 
treachery. There is in all this scene between At 
and Clytemnestra a dignity, and, on the part • 
youthful hero, a disinterested generosity, which pn 
a far stronger and nobler impression than all the | 
tations and violence of Racine's Achille. We think w 
proved satisfactorily that it would have been moi 
to nature — ^more exact, to have imitated Euripide 
not made Achilles the lover of Iphigenia ; a s 
copy of the customs of ancient Greece would have 
thus obtained. Truth would then, certainly, hav< 
the gainer: would beauty have lost anything i 
change? 

We have sdd, in our Introduction, that two n 
so distinct as the Greeks and the French, in rd 
politics, manners, and habits, separated too by a 
of so many hundred years, coidd not both aam 
same ideal, or adhere to the same conventions 
that the talent of Comeille and Racine had con 
in adhering generally to certain classical tradition 
certain conventional rules, and at the same time fi 
out the ideal and the conventional beauty and 
adapted to their nation and their iVmes^ V\\J^o>i\. ^"s 




iBiitatiiig the monumaitf of 
CMes in which the works of the 
copied withoet anj ririL of dicir 
cmed byu, modem anditorr. We 
ffid not Tenture to Rpreaent on dbe theBR €f ^ 
• hero who dnold be a M iima g jm w the teaofr 
■a anenamooied pnmitr amoKnKxz bet we ci&K ihei. 
with the adminble roonreeiof fas akot. ck i^&f- 
chntion of hii ezqmste ftrle. a lat^ mdr ronee 
vrndd not hare been amia:'and that the kb of Tbetif. 
M Euripides has represented him. woald loon hareeaded 
bf beeoming popuar amongst the kmls axkd ladies of 
vLmds XIY.'s court. When we reflect, however, that 
Bacme was sererelj c riti cis ed br the eonnoisKars of his 
dajrs lor aUowing Agamemnon to awake, himself, and to 
awaken his attoidant (m the first scene) with so little 
ceremonj, and that the coortien. faalntonted to the 
pompoos etiquette of the leier dn rtM, oonld not conoeiTe 
that a king should do anght like a common mortal — it 
certainly does appear to hare been an ent e r p ri se of almost 
insormoimtable difficultj to hare dreamed en infusing into 
tiie French drama any porer elements of das^c sim- 
plidtj. Still, to genuine talent few things are impos- 
aible ; and we wish the author of ' Iphigdiie' had been 
ather better persuaded of that tnith, or more intimately 
convinced of the superioritj of £ori[Hdes' plan oyer that 
of his own poem. 

Although we cannot subscribe to the opinion of M. de 
Voltaire, who proclaims * Iphigenie' " the most perfect of 
existing tragedies," and anathematizes ** the barbarians 
who should not feel, to the bottom of their hearts, its 
prodigious merits," still, we would not be suspected of 
denying the manifest beauties of many parts of this com- 
position ; and, at once, we will congratulate Racine upon 
nis very happy substitution of the personage of Ulysses 
to that of Menelaus. Here he has the advantage over 
Euripides. In the first place, the appearance of tho 
Spartan king, whose wrongs are the original cause of the 
misfo7tu77e which forms the subject o? \\v^ ^v^^> \^ 
marked with a certain degree of poeticaV \u\v^\*^^^'1 '> 
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and, in the next, it is not fittii^ that he should spur on 
Agamemnon to sacrifice his chud, since he b too mocfa 
interested in the af&ir to be impartial. Ulysses is, ob 
the contrary, admirably adapted to the part the French 
author has assigned him ; aiHi he supports throij^oitt the 
wily, subtle character we hare been accustomed to look 
upon as his own. We have sufficiently blamed the 
general outlines of the part of AckiUe to be allowed to 
signalize certain beauties of detail which strike us very 
forcibly. In his two scenes with Atrides, in the first 
and fourth acts, he has many points of resemblance with 
the hero of Homer. In both these passages he is tiie 
angry, obstinate, impetuous, haught^ chief we haYe 
learnt to know in the pages of the * Uiad.' He is not to 
be mistaken when, in his impatience to leave the Grecin 
shores, he says (in the second scene of the first act), *' I 
ask only from the Grods a wind that may bear me to 
Troy :» 

** Et quand, moi seul, enfin il fiiadrait Tassieger, 
Patrocle et moi, seigneur, nous irons vous venger !** 

any more than when he answers the trembling Clytem- 
nestra, ^^ Your daughter shall be saved : I can foretell it 
to you. Believe, oh ! believe me, that so long at least 
as 1 live and breathe, the Gods shall have ordered her 
immolation in vain." 

" Get oracle est plus sur que celui de Calchas.** 

No one but Achilles, such as we have ever known him, 
could dream of besieging Troy single-handed, or of put- 
ting his own will above 9iat of the Gods ; and we are not 
at all disposed to accuse the poet of exaggeration, when, 
in those lour fine lines of the fifth act, where he repre- 
sents all the Greeks in arms and threatening Iphigenia, 
he says : 

" De ce spectacle afireax votre fiUe alarmee, 
Voyait pour elle Achille, et centre elle I'armce, 
Mais, quoiqne seul pour elle, Achille furieux, 
Epouvantait Tarmee et partageoit les dieux." 

Our memory again reverts to tiie * IWaA.,' «cA >«^\«f 
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lold the son of Thetis, as Homer has represented him, 
Mre-headed and unharmed, at the entrance of his tents, 
ihoiiting three times to the Trojans, and three times 
ntking them retreat at the somid of his yoioe. 

The part of IpMgSnie^ too, however it may fall short 
if oar iaea of the Royal Greek vir^n, presents passages 
if flxquisite delicacy and refinement. As an instance of 
;be truth of this assertion, we need only refer the reader 
» the wh<^e of the fourth scene oi the fourth act, be- 
iwaen Agamemnon, his daughter, and Clytemnestra. 
'If my respect, if my obedience,*' says the gentle 
aaiden, *' appear worthy in your eyes of another recom- 
xose than death — if you pity the griefs of a weeping 
Bother, I might then venture to say to you, that, in my 
iresent state, perhaps too many honours crowd around my 
ifc to allow me to desire the leaving it ; or to let me look 
salmly on the severe and cruel rate which would, so 
lear my birth, mark out my end." When she perceives 
hat her father is moved, she continues in those two 
>eautiful lines borrowed from Euripides : — 

** Fille d' Agamemnon, c'est moi qui la premiere, 
Seigneur, vous appellai de ce doux nom de p^re," &c 

'Alas!" adds she in conclusion, "I took such plca- 
ure in having told to me all the names of the countries 
Hm. were going to subjugate ; and, already foreseeing 
he fall of Ilion, I was preparing myself for the festivities 
attendant on so glorious a victory ; but little did I think 
hat, to usher in this triumph, my blood would be the 
irst that you would shed !'* In this same scene Cly- 
emnestre has also a very remarkable speech beginning 
ny these words : — 

** Vous ne dementez pas une race fiineste, 
Oni I vous etes du sang d' Atr6e et de Thyeste. 
Bourreau de votre fille I . . • . •" &c. 

We cannot take leave of * Iphigenie en Aulide* without 
aying a few words upon the personage of Eriphile; 
he only entirely original one of the piece. Her whole 
■faaracter is marked by a feeling of envy anOi ^iacw\XR?ox, 
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She is not only jealous of Iphigeme, for the love with 
w'hich she inspires Achilles ; she is also envious of her- 
ibr all the worldly advantages she enjoys. The first 
words she utters acquaint us with her dark and disap*. 
pointed nature : '* Let us not constrain them/* says she 
to her confidant: ''let us retire; let us leave them 
{IphiyMe and her mother^ in the arms of a father and. 
a husband; and the while their love breaks forth in 
mutual transports, let us afibrd liberty to my sadness and 
their joy." To this violent feeling of envy, rather than 
to its nobler sister jealousy, we should say is to be- 
ascribed all the subsequent treachery and baseness of 
Eriphile, The secret of her whole character is con- 
tained in the following lines : — 

^ Hi qnoi ! te semble-t-il que la triste Eriphile 
Doive ^tre de leur joie un t^moin si tranquille ? 
Crois-tu que mes chagrins doivent s'evanouir, 
A Taspect d'un bonheur dont je ne puis jouir? 
Je vois Iphig€nie entre les bras d'un p^re, 
EUe fait tout Forgueil d'une superbe mere : 
Et moi, toujours en lutte k de nouveaux dangers. 
Remise des Tenfance en des bras Strangers, 
Je re^us et je vois le jour que je respire 
Sans que mire ni pere ait daigne me sourire. 
J 'ignore qui je suis " &c. 

Observe that in all this her hatred to her benefactress, 
Iphigenia, does not show itself on account of the love 
of Achilles for the latter ; but, because Iphigenia is sur- 
rounded by all the consideration and protection afforded 
by family, — "pressed in the arms of a father," and 
forming ** the pride of a haughty mother." Racine has, 
in the creation of this character, shown a deep knowledge 
of the human heart ; and has traced a striking picture of 
a proud, bitter, vindictive spirit, struggling against the 
humiliations of an unavowed position, and yielding to 
all the diabolical suggestions of the envy to whidh it 
gives rise. These creatures of crooked positions re- 
semble those of deformed bodies, and have the same 
fearful passions, tlie same tortuous ways, the same stifled 
abhorrence of all that is straightforward, open, or upright. 
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It is to this class of soured and spiteful dispositions that 
we owe so many great criminals ; so many active enemies 
to order and to society — usurpen, tyrants, assassins, and 
all those who seek in guilt a notoriety denied to them 
by their birth or position, from Caesar Boivia and 
Ujchard III. down to, in our days, Lacenaire and Madame 
Lafihrge. 

The style in which this play is written is exceedingly 
beautiful ; remarkable for its harmony and flowing ease ; 
but it affords us, from the existence of a passage or two 
which it contains, the opportunity of making a remark 
that seems to us to hold good touching Racine's st^Ie 
generally ; namely, that, from the perpetual elevation 
and perfection of style imposed on himself by the poet 
as a necessity, it ensues mat, when he comes to an^ of 
those inevitable transitions which it is wholly impossible 
to invest with the same degree of poetic elegance or 
dignity, his versification unavoidably descends in the 
scale of harmony and beauty ; and may sometimes end 
by being almost prosaic. Chamfort amused himself by 
noting down, in certain pieces of the great poet, the 
small number of verses that seemed to him liable to the 
reproach of prosaism. When Racine quits the graceful 
wmdings of habitual periphrasis, to stnke out into the 
high road of more ordinary discourse, and calls things by 
their names, we experience a kind of disagreeable sur- 
prise ; as, for instance, when Achilles, reproaching the 
**king of kings" with weakness and indecision, says — 

'* P4ris, couronnant son insolente flamme, 
Retiendra sans peril la sceur de voire femme/' 

We are absolutely startied and lost in amaze at so great 
a hero having found no more fitting expression by which 
to designate the daughter of Tyndanis, the lovely offspring 
of Leda and immortal Jove. Racine himself, however, 
was so well aware of this littie defect, that he has almost 
always fallen into the contrary error, and has put into the 
mouths of his most subaltern personages the same re- 
fined and fiowery language used by his principal cha- 
racters. He places his confidantes, in this respect, on a 
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footing m-ith hit beroinet ; nor if ikere 1117 Tiniile dif« 
ferenoe between hb princes and tfacir IbUowen. Aieoi 
ezprenet hhnself vith as math gnntr agAgaatammm; 
and, as M. Villemain wm e n b e re verr jaadj lenaifa, 
'' Whereas in the tragedy of Enripidei the antient re- 
tainer of the monarch adopts but a ample and enona- 
mented style of speech, in that of Racine he is dK most 
poetical of the two." In the Greek Tendon, the^ old 
man say* to Atrides, " Why leave yoor tent, O king! 
when all sleeps around, and ercn the Mntnel atin not on 
the ramparts?" and it is Agamemnon who answen, 
'' Ahu ! we hear ndther the son^ of the birda oor the 
noise of the sea ; the winds are silent on the Euripui f* 
In the French poem, on the contrarr, it is .^Ireof who 
observes — 

. . " Tout dort, et Tarm^ et les venti, et NcpCime: 

The difierence arises hence, that in Euripides the old 
servant has beheld his master in all the diaoider of a 
night of anguish ; whereas Areas is a strainer to all 
such details. The Greek vassal has seen Agamemnon, 
*' by the light of a lamp, write a letter and efboe what 
he had written ; put a seal on the epistle, then break it 
in two; and, at last, throw down bis tablets on the 
ground in dcsjiair ;" but such homely narrations would 
scare the muse of Racine : and lampSy aeaUy letter-writmg, 
and tablets, in such an array of housekeeper-like realitf, 
are things quite foreign to his habits and to his system. 

The same reproach we have addressed to the author 
of ' Iphig<^nic' concerning Achilles, M. Arnauld ad- 
dressed it to him touching Hippolytus. When express- 
ing to Boilcau his wiqudified admiration for ' Ph^re,' 
''but why has he made Hippolyte in love?" exclaimed 
he ; and this was the only shadow of a fault he could 
discern in the whole piece. The answer of Racine was 
as follows : '' What would the petits maitres of the court 
have thought of an Hippolyte at war with the whole 
female race? and what a theme would they not have 
wade this for the most absurd jokes !" Slill, m this case, 
as in that ofAchiilcs, we cannot but te^tclVJaaX^^^V*^ 
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had not the courage to oppose more firmly the prejudices 
of the court, and to follow with greater clofleneas in the 
ttepa of Euripidesy and we have for this regret the aotho- 
rityof the '* Grand AmaM" on our side. 

We have now before us the sublimest creation of Jean 
Racine; one of the sublimest due to human genius. 
Neither the pomp of ' Athalie/ the passion of * Andro- 
naque,' the force of ' Britannicus,' nor the varietj of 
'Mithridate/ can bear comparison with the immortal 
splendour of ^Ph^re.' As a piece ' PhMre' is decidedly 
udenoie to all these we have just mentioned ; but as a 
part, a character, a personage — what shall we ever find 
that can approach I^hedref Nothing in the ancients, 
nothing in Comeille, Calderon, or even Shakspere, can 
surpass this glorious creation ; and this time (but only 
this once) h^ Racine overstepped the boundary which 
diTides talent from genius. In every line spoken by the 
wfetched victim of Yenus's wrath, we recognise that 
undefined something — the infalliUe mari^ that would 
prove to us, if nothing else did, the divinity of man's 
nature. That is there *' which dieth not;" the immor- 
tal spark, the sacred fire, the Fiamma dwmal and 
Racine has now associated himself to the group of 
" discoverers,** described by Condillac.* Almost every 
great artist (and be he only a man of talent) receives 
ooce in his career an inspiration from above. '* There 
•s Ughtl" and the God within kim wakes and shows his 
divinity in some undying creation. Where genius is the 
adinowledged and constant attribute of a poet — as with 

* ** Genius is a simple spirit that discovers what before 
ncHie have known how to find out," says Condillac, in his 
*LaDgae des Caleuls.' ''Nature, who places us all on the 
road to discovery, appears to watch constantly over genius, 
in order to prevent it from being ever led astr^; genius 
begins at the beginning and goes straight on. There lies 
the whole secret !*' ** The word, to invent, is an improper 
term," adds M. de la Romisni^re, in his commentary on the 
work of Condillac, " and, if we were but well aware of what 
we meant by it, its real and sole signi&caXvm ^Q\i\!\\3&Ns^ 
discover — to £nd/' 
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Homer, Shak^wref and Daote, for instance — ^it is hard 
to point out anj portioQ of his productions in which, 
more than in others, the breath of the divinity is to be 
felt ; but amongst the works of geniuses of a less ex- 
traordinary capacity, and who might not anapdy be 
termed the mortal progeny of these primaeval lltans — 
demigods and heroes, such as Gothe, Byron, Cerrantes, 
and Boussean — we immediately recognise those parts 
which are animated by the Promethean flame. ' Faust,' 
* Cbilde Harold,' < Don Qfurote,' * Heloise' are there to 
attest the truth of what we advance ; and nothing can 
more fiilly prove the fact of this sodden and solip 
tary development of genius in the life of a man of 
talent than does 'Phedre' in the liteiaiy career of 
Racine. 

The Frendi poet, in this instance also, owes the 
original idea of nis piece to Euripides, and in like wise 
some, though very few, of its details ; as, the first scene 
of Phaedra and the Nurse ; the interview between Theseus 
and Hippolytus ; and the narration of the death of the 
latter. From Seneca's tragedy, on the same subject, he 
has borrowed rather more than from that of the GredL 
author ; and the plan of his piece bears more resem- 
blance to the former than to toe latter play. He owes 
to the work of the Latin bard Phaedra's declaration of 
love to Hippolytus ; the supposition of the descent of 
Theseus to toe infernal regions, and his death ; the idea 
of making the sword of Hippolytus, found in the hands 
of his mother-in-law, serve as evidence against him ; and 
the avowal by Phaedra, in the last scene, of her guilt, 
and of the prince's innocence. The Greek and Latin 
tragedies are both entitled * Hippolytus,* and not * Phae- 
dra,' whence we may infer that both are meant to direct 
the attention of the spectator to the death of the young 
warrior rather than to the guilty passion of the unhappy 
wife of Theseus. In both the classic authors, tne 
character of Phaedra is treated pretty nearly in the same 
manner ; in both cases she excites much less pity than 
aversion; and to Racine alone belong ^^ honour of 
having represented JPkedre as a \iTt\io\3& an^ \H5oT\xs5M88ka 
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victim to the anger of the gods, and of transforming this 
inddent of mythological history into one of the highest 
moral lessons we know of in poetry. 

One day, in the salons of Madame de la Fayette, the 
author of ' Andromaque* maintained that it was easy to 
a diBmatic anthor of talent to render the greatest crimes 
excnsable on the stage, and to inspire the public with a 
6r greater degree of compassion than of horror for the 
perpetrators of them. Ue cited, in support of tliis 
opinion, the subject of Phaedra, affirming tnat it would 
be no difficult undertaking to make the spectator pity 
infinitely more the wretched queen in all her guilt, tnan 
the modest Hippoljrtus in all his innocence. A short 
time after, Racine produced hb * Fhkdre ;* and whether 
this tragedy was the result of his conversation at Madame 
do la Fayette's, or whether the theories he there uttered 
were but the remxKluction of those he was already occu- 
pied in exemplifying by the creation of Phkire, we 
cannot pretend to say. Be it which way it will, Racine 
has upon this occasion put his opinions into practice ; 
and tnis fine play is evidently the work of a man who is 
thoroughly convmced, and desirous to prove, that the 
misery of a guilty passion is in exact proportion to its 
intensity ; and that it consequently carries along with it, 
not only its punishment, but its excuse. The object 
proposed to himself by the French poet has been the 
profound analysis of the virtuous despair felt by a soul 
which curses, while it cannot escape from, the involuntary 
guilt in which it is steeped. " PKedre" says the author 
in his preface, ^^ possesses all the qualities required by 
Aristotle in a tragic personage. She is neither wholly 
guilty nor entirely innocent, and excites as much com- 

Sission as terror m the spectator. She is plunged by 
estiny into an illegitimate passion, of which no one has 
more horror than herself. She uses all her efforts to 
overcome it, choosing rather to die than to disclose her 
sufferings; and when drawn into a confession of her 
state, speaks of it with a shame and confusiow tival ^xsS- 
BcJentijr shows that it proceeds from an \i\^\e\\w\ o1 ^^ 
/irods, and not Grom a movement oi liex ov^ii ViW"' 
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In Euripides and in Senoca the character of PhtBdm - 
is incomparably inferior to that of Racine, because, 
although m both she deplores and struggles against her 
love for Hippolytus, still she is in both equally unworthy 
in other respects. In Euripides, just before her death, 
she herself, and of her own hree will, writes to Theseus 
to accuse his son of the blackest of crimes ; and in Seneca 
she, in the coarsest language, calumniates her soo-in-law 
to her husband. In Racine, on the contrary, Phidn 
only consents at the last extremity to allow of CBfwm 
saving her honour by a falsehood. She is broi^t to 
permit this, after being worked up into a state of fren^ 
bordering on absolute madness ; and so dee{dy repents 
of it afterwards, that she determines almost immediately 
to accuse herself to Thea^y and exculpate H^cfpofyie, 
Nothing can be nobler or more dignified than the manner 
in which she repels the suggestions of the wretched 
(Enone, who counsels her to save herself by accusing the 
prince. In that single line, by which she replies to her 
base insinuations — 

** Moi ! que j*ose opprimer et noircir rinnocent I" 

there is contained the evidence of a whole life of recti- 
tude and honour. "What!" exclaims Phaedra, "shall 
I — /, be the means of inflicting an undeserved injury ?** 
as though it were the foulest of insults to suppose her 
capable of any voluntary act contrary to the strictest 
laws of justice and propriety. That " moi " is sublime, 
and suffices alone to exonerate Phaedra. We do oel 
wonder that the great Amauld should have instantane- 
ously admitted the profoundly moral tendency of this 
tragedy ; and the poet is right in asserting, that never 
did he (and, he might have added, never did any one 
else) compose a work in which more constant homage 
was rendered to virtue. The slightest faults meet with 
severe punishment ; the mere thought of crime is looked 
upon with as much horror as crime itself; the weaknesses 
of love are treated as unworthy; the passions are painted 

In colours adapted only to show t\ie d\soTdct% o\ VcSria. 

thujr are the cause ; and vice is exeryVtietfe x^^tcBRSiXR^ 
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in a shape calculated to make its deformity more 
hateful. 

The kind of sentiment felt by the Phaedra of Euripides 
is also of a totally difierent species to that which con* 
somes the Pkedre of Racine. The former is an adulter- 
ous, incestuous, material, and sensual passion, destitute 
of all those refined and delicate qualities which transform 
love (even illicit love) into an ideal aspiration, a feeling 
that springs much more from the intelligence and the 
heart than from the senses. In the hands of Racine 
all this has undergone an essential modification — a modi- 
fication necessitated by the influence of Christianity and 
by the manners of the poet's times. The author of 
' Athalie,' at Versailles, had before his eyes the constant 
spectacle of fiur sinners, who, after having violated all 
cuTine and social laws, ended in exciting, by the sincerity 
of their repentance, imd the severity of the penance to 
which they submitted themselves in expiation of their 
fiuilt, not only the interest, but the heartfelt pity of 
those whom they had most injured. It is this struggle 
between duty and passion, this mixture of remorse and 
wholly modem ideas upon the torments of conscience 
with the distractions of the most guilty and violent love, 
which combined, make, according to M. de Chateau- 
briand's expression, '* of the Phedre of Racine a ChriS" 
tian wife,'' Excepting Phedre alone, the other per- 
sonages are less true, as to colouring, than even those of 
' Iphig^nie.' Hippdyte, the lover, is less like Ilippo- 
lytus the hunter, the favourite of Diana, than AchtUe^ 
tne bridegroom, is like Achilles, the bashful hero of 
Euripides. The Grecian bard himself has left us much 
to desire in regard to absolute truth ; he is far from pos- 
sessing the secrets of mythological tradition with the 
same degree of purity in which they are manifested by 
.^^schylus and Sophocles ; but at least in his tragedy we 
are surrounded by a certain number of accessories infi- 
nitely advantageous to the general .aspect of the compo- 
sition. The scenery, the religion, and its rites ^ the 
customs, the family recollections *, ail xemwv^ \ia ^^ »x^ 
iu **the clime of the unforgotten brave"— -m '''-Xvsvw^ 
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Greece ;" — whereas in Badne all that is not Pkedre 
and her passion escapes our notice: Aruue and her 
uiisfortones — the uncertainty of the socoesBion to the 
crown — ^the adventures of nesSe^ leave scarcely any 
trace in our memoiy. Eurijndes, for all secondary 
details, applies largely to the picturesque ; as, for in- 
stance, in the opening of the playi we have the follow- 
ing recital of the Chorus : *' There is a rock whence 
flows a pure water of the ocean, an abundant source 
where urns are filled. There, one of my companions 
was washing in the current of the stream a purple gar- 
ment, which she afterwards spread out on the side of the 
rock to the rays of the sun. It is from her I first heard 
of the illness of our queen : Phssdra, consumed on a bed of 
pain, shuts herself up in her palace, and a light veil covers 
her golden hair. This is the third day, they say, that 

her mune has partaken of no food Oh, young 

woman ! thou art pursued by some divini^, either Pan, 
or Hecate, or the Corybantes, or Cybele herself, who 
wanders wildly over the hills. . . • But see, the aged 
nurse of Phaedra bears her mistress before the palace 
gates : a dark cloud o'ershadows her brow. My heart 
is impatient to know what wound has withered up the 
beauty of the queen." How much more poetical is this 
introduction, and how much better it prepares us for 
the app(^uunce of Phaedra than the few woros spoken bv 
Theramene and by (Enone ! Then again, in the French 
tragedy we find these three lines only, in the first scene : 

'^ Dieox ! que ne suis-je assise k rombre des for^ts ! 
Quand poarrai-je au travers d'une uoble poussi^re, 
Suivre de Tceil un char fiiyant dams la carri^re T* 

Whereas Euripides lays a far greater stress on this 

same idea, and develops it to a much wider extent. 

After wishing she were on the banks of a limpid stream, 

where she might draw water to quench her thirst, Phse- 

dra exclaims, ** Why can I not, stretched under the shade 

of the tall poplars, repose my limbs in a green field !" 

.... " JLead me to the hills !" cries she ; "I will hie 

to the forest, through the pine Nvoods, vj\iet^^^Vtfi\Ms,da 

pursue wild beasts and chase the s^potte^ aV»^. O %vAa\ 
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what would I give to cheer on the dogs by the sound of 
my voice, raise the Thessalian javelin to my golden hair, 
and dart it forward with a sure hand 1" The Nurse is 
all surprise, and cannot conceive what her mistress should 
find so attractive in clear streams and the pleasures of 
the chace ; whoi suddenly, Phfledra adds, to her asto- 
nishment, by addressing a prayer to Diana, and regret- 
ting that she cannot, on the plains of Limnae, guide a 
chanot drawn by Venetian coursers alon^ the sands. 
This passage is infinitely more picturesque m the Greek 
author than in the French one ; and it is to be remarked 
that the line — 

- ** Dieux ! que ne suis-je assise k I'ombre des forSts !" 

is perhaps the first one in Racine, or in any of the clas- 
aal dramatists, in which any allusion whatever is made 
to the eziistence of inanimate nature. The picturesque 
is an element unknown to the writers of the Conventional 
school ; and the action of certain objects of the exterior 
world on the mind and on the nerves, so exquisitely cm- 
ployed by Shakspere for instance, is not guessed at, and 
would probably not be appreciated by them. The 

Sillow of Desdemona, the rosemary of Ophelia, the 
eath's head of Hamlet, are accessories they would term 
puerile ; and yet, what an exquisitely poetical tint these 
slight circumstances, '* striking the electric chain where- 
with we are darkly bound," throw around the beings of 
the imagination ! Evidently, long pompous description 
of scenery, or a continued intervention of the picturesque, 
is disadvantageous to dramatic composition m general ; 
but, without stopping to paint an entire landscape, there 
are certain grapnic touches, almost imperceptible, which 
enable us to surround the character of a play with the 
fitting scenery ; and a word here and there, thrown into 
the dialogue, as though by chance, may sometimes help 
to place 3ie scene of action in a lively manner before our 
eyes. As, for instance ; when Duncan arrives at Dun- 
sinane, and, while admiring the situation of the castle, is 
induced hy Banquo to observe that tVi^b \>T^?>eive^ qS. ^^ 
^Uewple-haunting martlet, " who has made \\\^ a^w^^sxV 
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bed " on every buttress," » a proof " the air is delicate," 
we feel we ha\-e, from those few words, crept as it were, 
into a more intimate acquaintance witii Macbeth and hii 
royal guests. The Greek Dramatists afford us many ex- 
amples of this nature ; the Spanish ones offer us some 
few ; Shakspere abounds in similar traits. Racine can 
fiirnish us with only one ; the line we have just quoted 
from * Phcdre/ and which wonderfully helps to paint to us 
the wretched wife of Theseus, expiring at her palaee 
gates, and longing for the fresh free air of the hills and 
the forests, and for the sylvan sports dear to Hippolytos. 
We think we have marked out very nearly all the 
principal points which Racine has copied from the 
ancients. We will therefore now turn to a study of whitt 
is owing to the poet himself in this vast and sublime 
creation, the character of PhMre. As we have already 
said — Everything is to be found in this wonderful part, 
looked upon justly by Yoltsure as the most perfect ooik- 
coption ever produced upon a theatre. Deptn of feeling, 
ardent passion, the most terrible strusgle between crime 
and remorse ; the profoundest morality, and the most 
brilliant poetical colouring ; all is manifest in this splendid 
composition. Amongst works of imagination, the PJMre 
of Racine and the Dido of Virgil are the only two in 
which the interest inspired by a strong passion is allied 
to the fascination and charm belonging to the iabled 
stories of the Heathen Mythology. It is the triumph of 
ai*t to have thus combined the gorgeous colouring neces- 
sary in the treatment of a fabulous subject, with tne force 
and strength requisite in the painting of the hunum 
passions in the utmost violence of their expression. 
Racine has succeeded in rendering Pliedre in her guilt 
more interesting than Hippdyte in his innocence, and we 
take the reason of it to be this. — PJwdre is to be pitied 
throughout the piece, for her passion, her struggles, and 
her remorse ; Hippolyte becomes an object of compassion 
merely from his untimely death. The prince, calum- 
niated and exiled by his father, has to console him the 
Jove of Aficie and the approbation of his own conscience. 
IIJs mother-in-law f on me coutTary,\a N<TeXfc3j«>dk.^ viSiA 
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t)m an unrequited tentiment and from the conscious- 
BSi of her guilt; wretched therefore, without oonsola- 

00 and without Mp, It is a powerfid pictnre both of 
le misfortonea of crime and of those of virtue, and we 
link, notwithstanding the authority of Seneca and £u- 
pides, there is no one who would not prefer the fate of 
lippolyttts, torn to |Meces and tnunpled under the feet 
r nis own horses, to that of Phaedra writhing under the 
irtures of self-accuaug oonsdence and perishing by her 
wn rash hand. 

The first appearance of PKedre leaves us in no doubt 

1 to her state, whether of mind or body : ** Dying of an 
1, she will not declare," she is carried forth to tli^ gates 
f her palace, and there sinks down, exhausted, and un- 
ble to proceed a step fiurther. We remember to have 
3en Mdlle. Duchenois in this part (her most famous 
ne), and we have since often had the {Measure of study- 
ig Mdlle. Rachel's performance of it. The difierence 
etween the two must have been witnessed to be ima- 
ined. Mdlle. Duchenois' personation of the Athenian 
tueen was marked with strong characters of grandeur 
nd digpii^, and in the imprecations against the nurse 
be was magnificent ; but from the first moment Mdlle. 
ladiel appears, and we feel that '* the daughter of Minos 
nd Pasiphae" is actually before us. She is indeed, 
eoording to the poef s expression — 

« Une femme moorante et qui cherche k moarir.*' 

jife is all but extinct, and as she sinks backward in her 
hair, her head supported upon the bosom of (Enone, we 
ave at once an image of that unfortunate princess, who, 
1 her fits of melancholy madness, employed her listless 
ingers in pricking holes with a hair-pm in the leaves of 
mvrtle-tree.* Bending under the weight of her 
urple robes and her diadem, the royal victim seems to 
ewle away almost before our eyes ; and the vital spark 
rembles within its frail tenement as flickers an expiring 
lame in an alabaster lump. There is in the wan and 

* Pausanias, I. c. 22 ; ii. c. ^5. 
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wasted face of Mdlle. Rachel a something unearthly, an 
unnatural transparency, a sort of Ughtmg from withtMf 
that is indescribably poetical ; and her limbs totter, as 
though, to use the nne image of Euripides, '* they were 
about to dissolve." We see that she may with truth 
say — 

" J'ai langui, j'ai s^ch^ dans les feuz, dans les larmes," 

and that her eyes, burnt with fever and weeping, may 
well indeed be '* dazzled by the light of day, so long 
unseen." How impatiently her unst^y hand strives to 
relieve her aching brow from the " vain ornaments" 
that oppress and overload it 1 and when, after the ezpos- 
tulalions of the Nurse, unlistened to, and unheard, she 
again raises her drooping head, with what mournful ma- 
joaty she pronounces that magnificent apostrophe to the 
Sun: — 

** Noble et brillant antenr d*nne triste femille, 
Toi dent ma m^ osait se vanter d'etre fille. 
Qui j)eut-6tre rougis du trouble oil tu me vols, 
Soleil, je te vieus voir pour la demiere fois !'* 

Tho beauty of those four lines, in point of style, is not 
to be surpassed in any language. The first one, ** Noble 
and brilliant founder of a miserable race ! '* is a direct 
appeal to Apollo, and implores his attention ; the se- 
cond, **Thou of whom my mother dared to boast of 
being child," fixes the degree of relationship existing 
between Phaedra and the god ; and the third, ** Thou 
who perchance dost blush at the sight of my confusion," 
is a direct allusion to her misery and guilt, before the 
exclamation, " Sun ! I come to look upon thee for the 
last time,'' announces to us the approaching death of the 
illustrious sufferer. The last invocation, bv name, of 
the deity, after we have been prepared for it by a 
gradual progression of ideas, is sublime in the extreme ; 
and the word " Soleil,** crowning the whole, bursts upon 
us with a solemnity almost equal to the rising of the sun 
himself. We can find no parallel to this passage but in 
rrrtain effects of harmony — certain powerful crescendos 
uf Ucethoven and Mozart, as tYiey tT«jis^0T\. \x^ Va. ^^'t 
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' Don Juan/ or in the symphony in c minor. The com- 
position of this whole dialogue between Phedre and 
CEnone is perfect from begmning to end. The nune, 
attached by a kmd of animal instinct to her whom she 
has brought up from infancy, seeks to know the cai«e of 
her sufferings ; and, by dint of importunity, succeeds in 
dragging the worn and weary spirit of Phaedrm to a con- 
fession. But, although sinking under the load of the 
fatal secret which oppresses her, she has not strength to 
resist unburthening her mind to her confidant ; still, at 
the moment when words must be substituted to thoughts, 
and that she must recomit, and, in a deeree, tive orer 
again her misfortunes and her gmlt, she neritates, shud- 
ders, and her senses begin agun to wander. She rererts 
to all the previous crimes and miseries of her family, as 
though she could therein hope to find an excuse for her 
own. " Oh ! anger of Venus ! " cries she : " Oh ! &tal 
hatred ! into what wild errors love misled my mother !** 
CEnone counsels her mistress to bury all such recollec- 
tions in oblivion. Phedre, unheeding her, conttnues : — 
" Ariadne, m^ sister ! what a shaft pierced thy soul, and 
lef^ thee to die on the shores where thou wert deserted !" 
And then, referring to herself, she adds : — " Since 
Venus wills it, of this deplorable race I die the last and 
most unfortunate." Thus Phsedra is led, unconsciously 
and IB a state of delirium, to avow the circomstancei m 
her love. We will give the few hurried words by which 
the French poet continues to make his struggling hcn>ine 
divulge her secret. When the nurse mla heard th«; 
strange exclamation of her mistress, hinting at tlie ex- 
istence of a sentiment CEnone has never suspected. 
" Do you love ? " ejaculates the latter : — 

Phedbk: — 
'* De ramour j'sd toutes les fureuis." 

(Enone : — 
•* Pour qui?" 

Phedre : — 
*' Ta vas ouir le comble des h«rTv:\n«. 
J*aime. . . .i ce mot fetal je trem\A«, W irvuMXOtu 
J'aime," . . . 
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CEnonk:— 
"Qui?" 

N Phedbb: — 

" Ta connais oe fils de TAmazone, 
Ce prince si long temps par m(n-m^me opprim^" . . • 

GBnonb : — 

** Hippolyte ? Grands dienx !"...• 

Phedre : — 

** Cest toi qui Tas nomiD^ t " 

Can anything be more rapid, more impassioned, more 
natural ? When Phaedra has once passed the Rubicon of 
shame, she becomes communicative, and takes a bitter 
delight in detailing all the various occurrences of her 
passion from its earliest period. She describes how. 
when newly affianced to the son of Egeus, she behekl 
Hippolytus in Athens, and in an instant felt that peace* 
repose, happiness, all had fled. She tells how she strove 
to propitiate Venus by building temples in her honour ; 
how, at each moment, she ofiered sacrifices to the gods, 
and '^sought for her lost reason in the entrails of the 
victims ; " how, in her very prayers, against her will, 
she adored Hippolytus ; and how, '* at tiie foot even of 
the altars on wnich she kindled the sacred flame, she 
offered her whole soul to the god upon whose name she 
dared not call." " I avoided him everywhere," continues 
she ; ** but, 

" O I comble de mis^re ! 
Mes yeux le retrouvaient dans les traits de son p^re ! " 

This is a touch of exquisite delicacy — to make the 
guilty wife recognise at every hour the image of him she 
loves in the features of her injured spouse. She had at 
length succeeded in banishing her enemy from the court, 
and had become more tranquil, when, m accompanying 
Theseus to Troezene, the appearance of Hippolytus caused 
her wounds to bleed afresh ; " and now," says she, " it is 
no longer love — it is a frenzy, a madness : — 

"Cest V4nu& tout enUere k sa. prove >\XaR\«ftr 
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" I am terrified at my crime ; £ detest life, and abhor my 
passion. I was prepared to save my honour by death ; 
but, unable to bear thy tears, thy entreaties — I have now 
told thee all .... :*' and here again Phsedra commands 
our esteem by obsenrlng that she has only been induced 
to confess her crime firom the certainty she has of her 
near approaching end ; and that she shall not repent of 
having made this avowal, provided CEmme seeks no 
means of recalling her to life. 

Here Racine proves his ability in conducting a plot 
Phsdra is about to die — there is no sufficient reason for 
prolonging her existence, and still keeping her free 
ntHn voluntary participation in guilt ; when swldenly the 
announcement of the death of Theseus makes her the 
guardian of the interests of her infant sons, and thus ma- 
ternal solicitude renders it a duty to support life. 
fEnone represents this artfully to the queen, and at the 
same time ventures to hint that the death of her husband 
removes the criminality attached to the passion conceived 
by Phaedra for Hippolytus. ''You can now see him 
without danger," suggests the crafty confidant ; and she 
persuades her mistress not only to live, but to seek an 
interview with the object of her illicit love. This ends 
the first act. In the second, Phaedra comes to solicit the 
protection of Hippolytus for her son. Trcezene is the 
inheritance of the elder son of Theseus. Athens should 
be that of the younger ; but the latter succession is dis- 
puted by Ariciey a sister of the Pallantidcs, who were 
massacred by Theseus. This young princess, a captive 
m the palace of Theseus, has inspired Hippolytus with 
a violent passion, which she returns ; and her lover has 
sworn to place her on the throne of her ancestors, to the 
detriment of the children of bis mother-in-law. When 
the latter enters, she scarcely dares to lift her eyes from 
the ground, and comes, indeed, a trembling supplicant ; 
but the object for which she came, her son, is involun- 
tarily forgotten ; she is conscious only of the presence of 
the much-loved warrior, and can only speak to him of 
herself. She begins by trying to ex\)\«!a\ «xA ^^"(sas^ 
ber previous harsh conduct towards \v\m, wA ^wsi ^^w^a ^ft 
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u discovery of her real sentiments the distance b not im* 
mense, and the transition is admirably managed. Hio- 
i)olvtus, to comfort the, as he supposes, inconsolable 
widow, expresses a faint hope that the news of his 
father's death may be untrue. Phedre hastily rejects 
this; and here again the likeness between the mdker 
and son is made a means of bringing about her declara- . 
tioi:. While speaking of her husband, Phaedra fixes her 
looks upon the prince and exclaims, * ' What do I say ? 
Theseus is not dead, since he lives and breathes in you. 
I still deem that I behold my spouse before my eyes : 

I see him, speak to him, and my heart I am 

lost, my lord ! this wild passion will find vent against 
my will ! " The answer of Hippolytus only helps to 
lead the unhappy woman into still deeper error. '* I 
see the prodigious efiects of your Jove," replies he ; 
'* although Theseus be dead, he is ever present to you, 
and your soul is still full of affection for him." Then it 
is that PAAftns breaks forth into that magnificent tirade 
of which the firet twenty lines are imitated from Seneca 
and of which we cannot refrain from giving our readers 
an extract: — 

*» Oni, prince, je languis, je briile pour Th4s4e : 

Je Faunc, non point tel que Tent vu les enfers 

Volage adorateur de mille objects divers,— ' 
Qui va du dieu des morts dishonorer la couche ; 
Mais fidele, raais fier, et meme un peu farouche 
Ciiarmant, jeune, tralnant tous les coeurs apres soi 
rel qu on d^peint nos dieux, ou tel que je vous vois. 
11 avait votre port, vos yeux, votre langage ; 
Cette noble pudeur colorait son visage, 
Lorsque de notre Crete il traversa les flots, 
Digne sujet des vceux des filles de Minos. 
Que feisiez-vous alors ? Pourquoi, sans Hippolyte 
Des h6ros de la Grece assembla-ril rcHitc r' &c. 

This transition from the father to the son is admir- 
able ; and we see tiiat Phedre is hurried on by her feel- 
ings, and can no longer stay her course on the slippery 
Dath she has begun to tread. She imagines what would 
Aave happened had Hippolytus Nvooe^ V^i \xi&\«a^ ^ 
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Theseus ; and her language becomes so tender that even 
the modest jouth cannot be deceived, and that he bids 
her remember she is his father's wife. This rouses her 
pride, and she assures him, indignantly, she has no inten- 
tion of forgetting it. But when she sees Hippolytus 
about to fly, all her pride vanishes, and 

" Ah I cruel I tn m'as trop entendn 1" 

cries she, in an agony of impassioned anguish, which 
now knows no bounds, and she pours forth the tale of 
her long-concealed and overpowering love for her hus- 
band's *Bon. **ButI" remarks she, '* do not think that 
while loving thee I am innocent in my own sight ; that 
I approve myself; or that a guilty weakness on my part 
has ever encouraged the poison that destroys my peace. 
Unfortunate object to tne vengeance of the celestial 

Sowers, I abhor myself far more than you can possibly 
etest me 1 The ^ods can be my witnesses ; those gods 
who in my breast have kindled tnat flame so fatal to all 

my race " She then tells him all she has done 

to escape from her destiny, and from him. How she 

Csued him with apparent hate, induced his faUier to 
ish.him, and all m vain. '* And this confession that 
I have made even now," adds she ; " this avowal, so full 
of shame, think'st thou my trill could make it ? Fear- 
ing for a son I did not dare Letray, I came to beg thee 
not to extend thy hate to him : vain projects of a heart 
too full of that it doats on 1 alas ! 

" Je ne t'ai pu parler que de toi-mdme T' 

" And now," cries the wretched queen, " avenge thy- 
self!" and thereupon she entreats Hippolytus to kill her, 
and, upon his refusal, snatches his sword, and is only 

Erevented from piercing her heart with her owft hand 
y the efforts of (Enone, in whose arms she sinks inani- 
mate, the sword of Hippolytus dropping at her feet. 

The third act exhibits to us Phedre in the paroxysm 
of her passion and her shame. ** Hide me !" she cnes ; 
** I have said too much. I have uttered tftot ^VwsJAl 
aerer have been heard. Heaven I \iONV he W^Xftxve.^ Xft 
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me I . . . . and how his blushes re-doobled my con- 
fusioii r* (Enont adyises her mistress to forget Hippo-' 
fytCf and tarn her thoughts towards the gOTemment of 
the state. But Phkbre replies, that she can but ill 
gOYem a state who cannot govem her own passion. 
*^Then flvl" suggests the nurse; to which Pk^dre 
answers, she cannot bear to leave Hippolytus ; '* and yet 
you could bear to banish him V observes CEnone. The 
rejoinder of Phosdra is splendid : 

f * n n'est plus temps : il salt mes ardeurs insens^es» 
De Taost^re pudieur les homes sont pass^es. • 
J'ai d^lar^ ma honte aux yeux de mon vainquemr, 
Et Tespoir, malgn^ moi, s'est glira^ dans mon cceor." 

The whole of thb scene evinces a profound knowledge 
of the human, and more especially of the female, heart 
(Eanone represents to her mistress that Hippolytus does 
not love her ; that he has treated her with absolute dis- 
dsun ; that he is a barbarian. Upon which Phssdra de- 
fends him, and hints that, once his astonishment and bis 
native shyness overcome, he may possibly be brought to 
Ibten to her complaints. '* He Imtes all the sex," ob- 
jects the nurse. ^' I shall then have no rival to fear,^ 
replies the queen. '* But thy advice is no longer in sea- 
son. Serve my frenzy, (Enone, and not my reason.** 
She then has recourse to ambition, and resolves to tempt 
her son-in-law with an offer of the crown. 

*' Qu*il mette sur son front le sacr^ diaddme : 
Je ne veux que Fhonneur de Fattacher moi-m6me I" 

The proud, dignified Phedre does not hesitate to de- 
sire her confident to employ every means of bringing 
Hippolyte to her feet : 

** Pvesse, ^leure, g^mis, peins-lui Phedre mourante ; 
Ne rougis ^int de prendre une voix suppliante : 
Je f avoiirai de tout ; je n-esp^re qu'en toi," &c. 

So true it is that, when love has overstepped the bounds 

of modesty, it cannot, even in the noblest natures, avoid 

breaking through every other barneT,cveik t\\Q&Q o^\K]6ed 

Ifv its own interest, said rusluug forwaxd to \x& o>n^ ^<6- 
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Btniction. (Enome hies upon ber errand, and the re* 
nainder of the scene, beginning with Phedre*s soUloqujr, 
is very fine. Left alone, Phedre has but one tiioughl; 
one desire, one hope — that Uippolytus may be induced 
to relent ; and she now turns to Venus lor aid : 

** O toi, ^ Tois la honte oh je suis desoendue. 
Implacable V^nvs, tai»je asses eonfondoe 1 
Ton triomphe est parftdt ; tous tes traits ont port^." 

'^ Cruel goddess !'* cries she, '^ if thou wouldst acquire 
fresh fame, attack a more rebellious enemy than me. 
Hippolytns flies thee, and, defying thy wrath, has nercr 
at thy altar bent the knee ; 

*< Ton nom soDoXAe oSenMer ses superbes oreilks, 
D&esse, venge-toi; nos causes sont pateilles : 
Qa'il aime r 

At this point <Enone returns ; and it is a grand idea 
to make Phedre, at the very moment when she has 
bneathed that one fenrent prayer, ^^Lei him loveT leani 
the double horror of her situation, and the double mea- 
sore of her gmlt, in the news of her husband's existence 
and return. The same means is employed here as in 
' Mkhridate,' but with a different effect. In the latter 
tragedy, the resurrection of the King of Pontus can only 
cause grief to Monime and Xiphares, and impose on 
them the necessity of sacrificuig a mutual attachment ; 
but in Phedrey the approach of Theaeus brings dishonour 
and, perhaps, public shame, as well as the annihilation 
of any latent hope ^e might have entertained ; and we 
have seen how tne proud spirit of Fhsedra brooks such 
indignities. She resolves to commit suicide immedi- 
ately ; and, when the nurse would dissuade her, ex- 
claims, " Where can I seek refuge but in death ? My 
husband will be soon here — with him his son !**... 

** Je verrai le temoin de ma flaname adultere 
Observer de quel front j'ose aborder son pfere, 
Le coeur gros de soupirs^ qu'il n*a point ecoutcs, 
L'oeil humide de pleurs par I'ingrat reb\i^%\*' 

Jt is Dot alone the fear of detectvoix au^ ^^%T,iS!ft ^^ 
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Pttidre nryiAB thk with mrfigiMrinn, 

fiair«; aJreadr C|iioCed ; to wfaidi €Emome replies, **! 

ntf4:4 Cffiljr your silence; but Tonr hoooar moBt be 

mvs^, I will speak.** She penmdes Pkedre Ifaat, 

lK/w«;r#;r inecnsed, Theseus will go no Inrdier than pro- 

tumwnnf^ sentence of exile against his son ; and, in the 

m'uUlie of her artful discourse, braaks off widi the ay of 

*' Hf/tm one comes — I see Thesens T " And I H^ppo- 

lytm r STTeams the terrified Phkbre : '' In his insolent 

ii;\iitu'ii§ 1 see written my nan," And upon that, inca- 

\m)tUi (ff thinking of ought save her threatened honoor, 

sh<; mUiMf 

** FaU CAi que tu vondras, je m'abandcmDe k toi : 
DarM Ic trouble oh je suis, je ne puis rien pour moi.*' 



TliiiH, in the three false steps we have seen her take 

hiiwMi i\ui (!omnicncemcnt of the piece, PKedre is led on 

hy fJ'Jfume : in her first confession, in her interview with 

JlipjHtlytuHf and in her resolutiou to «\\o>n o^ vVk^ ^Tvacft 

iMfing accuBod, And each of these tSaree etwa ^^ ^^-^ 
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into form an excusable, if not a praise-worthy, motive. 
Compassion for the Nurse induces her, in the first in- 
stance, to avow her wretched state ; maternal tenderness, 
in the second, makes her agree to prolong her existence, 
and to seek an interview with her son-in law, whence 
springs the fatal declaration of the second act ; in the 
third instance, an excessive regard for her own honour 
and reputation, and for that of her children, persuades 
her to allow of both being saved by the invention of a 
base and odious calumny. But, however she may 
tadtly permit CEnone to rescue her by this means, she 
will not herself take part in the false assertion ; and 
when her husband appears, and would embrace her, she 
flies from him, saying, '* I no longer merit these marks 
of afiection ; you have been offended." 

** La fortune jalouse 
N'a pas en votre absence epargn^ votre Spouse ; 
Indigne de vous plaire, et de vous approcher, 
Je ne dois d^sarmais songer qWh me cacher/' 

Now, these words may be taken as indicative of crimi- 
nality, either on her part or on that of some unknown 
suitor ; and the fatal disclosure of CEnone alone fixes 
it upon Hippolytus. The falsehood told, how does 
PKeiire act ? I)oes she at once resolve on profiting by 
it? No! stung by her conscience she repairs to her 
husband's presence, with the intention of divulging her 
own gtdlt. But in the mean time Hippolytus has ac- 
quainted Thesie with his love for Aricie; and when 
rhMre entreats her lord to be lenient towards his son, and, 
finding him inflexible, is on the point of discovering the 
whole truth, Theseus stops the avowal on her lip by 
informing her that the pnnce has declared himself the 
lover of the captive sister of the Pallantides. Theseus 
treats this as a miserable subterfuge, and bends his steps 
to the temple of Neptune, to call down vengeance on 
Hippolytus, leaving Phedre almost suffocated with asto- 
nishment and rage. All that she has hitherto suffered 
is as nothing compared to the stuniAtvc c^<iii\. oJl ^\^\asN. 
blow: and husbandj children, pnae, tetaot^^^ ^i^ 

i 
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XsT, Bore ! ^ahmft eren, he Ins a honrt emj to be 
toocfacd, aad tiMt Pkedre » tlie onlj objeet lie OBDOt 
bear >^As m tibe gmter Buiber of bis pieces, Rac iie 
has dkdiifeiMbi d himself motH in the Ibiiith act, aad on 
this portion of Phedre has layished aU the luaaiift of 
his imapBalion and his pen. When CEnooe eBten^ at 
the end of the abore-mentioned short soliloqoj, the 

3oeen greets her with that fiunous cry of jeahMBj and 
espair — 

**' (Eixme, qui Teftt cm I JaTais une ri^ale !" 

and her grief and her rage borst forth with m yiolence 
truly aw^. *' All that I have su^red,** cries she, 
** my fears, my transports, the iiuy of my paasaoo, the 
horrors of my remorse, all these were bat slight fore* 
runners of the torments I endure." 

*' lis s'aiment ! par quel eharme ont ils trompe mes yeox ? 
Comment se eoDt-ilsTus? depuisquand? dans quels lienz? 
Tu le sarais, . • • ." 

We wish we could give our readers the faintest notion 
of the way in which Mdlle. Rachel recites these lines, 
or of the terrible, and ail-but ferocious, attitude and 
manner with which she turns to the Nurse, and says : — 

" Tulesavtosr 

IIow admirably is the anguish of the wretched Phedre 
now depicted I How she alteniates grief with jealousy, 
despondency with revenge ! What a bitter delight she 
seems to take in turning the poniard, which has 
wounded her, round and round in her bleeding heart ! 
How she dwells on all the circumstances of the loves of 
Hip]X>lyte and Aricie, and employs herself in a thousand 
' tares as to the time and place of their meetings ! 
i!** &gt^jk^^*ihej are iimocexiX. «cii^ tsv&.^ \oh^ 
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without remorse ;" and then, recurring to her own situa- 
tion, she sorrowfblly exclainM : — 

** Tons les joors se leYuent clain et sereins po«r enx : 
Et moi, triste rebut de la nature enti^re, 
Je me cachids au jour, je fuyais la Inmi^ ; 
La mort est le seul Dieu que j'osais implorer. 
J'attendus le moment oti j'allaif ez|nrer ; 
Me nourissant de fiel, de larmes abrenv^" &e. 

What a beautiful and profoundly feminine sentiment 
is tltot which dictates the rejdy of Phidre to CEnone^ 
when the latter 



** Quel fruit reoerront-ils de lenrs yaines amours? 
lis ne se verront plus." 

And the former answers — 

^ lis ^aimarmi tonjours l" 

The unhappy sister of Ariadne feels too well that love, 
and, above aO, iimocaU love, can compensate for every 
misfortune ! and that even the torments of separation 
cease to exist where a mutual aflSeetion subsists ^ '* For,'* 
cries she, *^ at this very moment, while I speak, they 
are defying the frenzy of a loving and infuriated woman, 
and, in spite of the impending exile which is about to 
separate them, they are swearing over and over never to 
live asunder." At this picture vengeance again seizes 
upon her troubled soul, and she implores CBnone to 
second her jealous rage : - 

" n &ut perdre Aricie !.,.." 

But, here, she suddenly stops short; aghast at the 
idea she had conceived of invoking her husband's autho- 
rity to punish the sister of the murdered Pallantides. 
" To what extent," exclaims she, " is my reason per- 
yerted ? I, jealous 1 and it is Theseus I would implore ! 
My spouse still exists ; and I yet love ! — Whom ? What 
heart is the object of my desires ? Each 'ward wv tsjcj 
brow causes my hair to stand on end. TYi^ m«aawt% ^ 
tnjr cHwes is mled up : I breathe at once \w»«X wANa 
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posture ; and my murderous hands, too prompt to avenge 
me, long to steep themselves in innocent blood." To 
this remorseful effusion succeeds the judgment passed 
by Phedre upon herself— a passage, the magnificeuoe of 
which can never be surpassed, and which we will give 
to our readers entire : — 

" Miserable I et je vis I et je soutiens la vue 
De oe sacre soleil dont je suis desoendue 1 
J*ai pour ayeul le p^re, et le maitre des dienx ; 
Le ciel, tout Tunivers est plein de mes aieux ; 
Oil me cacher ? Fucons dans la nuit infemale— ^ 
Mais que dis-je ! mon p6re y tient Tume &tale ; 
Le sort dit on, Ta mise en ses sev^res mains : 
Minos, juge aux enfers tous les pales humains. 
Ah I combien fr^mira son ombre ^pouvant^ 
Lorqu*il verra sa fille, k ses yeux presents ; 
Contrainte d'avouer tant de forfaits divers, 
Et des crimes peut-4tre inconnus aux enfers I 
Que diras tn, mon p^re ? — k ce spectacle horrible 
Je crois voir de ta main tomber Fume terrible ; 
Je crois te voir, cherchant un supplice nouveau, 
Toi-meme de ton sang devenir le bourreau, 
Pardonne. Un Dieu cruel a perdu ta famille : 
Beconnais sa vengeance aux fureurs de ta fille : 
HfHas I du crime affreux, dont la honte me suit. 
Jamais mon triste coeur n'a recueilli le fruit ; 
Jusqu'au dernier soupir, de malheurs poursuivie, 
Je rends dans les tourments une p^nible vie." 

What a variety of sentiments and images we discover 
in this splendid passage I In some, what profound sorrow ! 
what sublime and terrific majesty in others ! and what 
an artist was he who could unite them ! We may ob- 
serve that the awe-struck fancy of Phaedra comprises in 
its range Heaven, Earth, and the Infernal Kegions. 
Earth presents to her view all the crimes of her race, 
together with her own ; Heaven, the ancestors whose 
glory covers her with shame ; the Infernal Regions, 
judges of a threatening aspect, so threatening indeed, 
that from that universal home of the guilty the WTCtched 
I^/i^re half dreads to be shut out. To ^^^eak of the 
Inimitable harmony of the vcrs\ftcat\oti, oi Vxi^ cttet^-^ ^\ 
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the diction, would be superfluous ; but who, after read- 
ing this wonderful passage, can refuse to exclaim with 
Boileau — 

** Eh ! qui, voyant nn jour la donlenr Tertaense 
De PhHre, malgr^ sen, perfide, inoestueuse ; 
D'nn si noble trayail justement ^tonn^, 
Ne b^iira d'abord le siecle fortune. 
Qui, rendu plus fameux par tes illustres veilles, 
Vit naitre sous ta main oes pompeuses merveilles ? " 

Voltaire has remarked that " these" majestic wonders 
*' are mpre touching than majestic." In our opinion thej 
are both ; but we do not think that in presence of the 
heart-rending anguish of Phedre any one could deny to 
her his sincere commiseration ; or that at the souna of 
that supplicating cry — Pardonne! any judge, however 
harsh, could wiuihofd his forgiveness. 

Before quitting the fourth, and finest, act of this piece, 
we would fain direct our reader's attention to the simi- 
larity existing between Phedre^s imprecations upon 
(Enone and the reproaches addressed to Hubert by 
King John in Shakspere's play of that name. When 
(Enone, seeing the inutility of all her former counsels, at 
last tries to persuade her mistress to give way to her 
guilty inclinations, and to banish all remorse, Phsedra 
turns round upon her with every sign of abhorrence and 
contempt: "Wretched creature I thus hast thou led me 
to ruin. Thou alone didst recall me to the light of day 
I sought to abjure — thy prayers made me forget my 
duties. I avoided Hippolytus, and thou madest me see 
him. What hast thou done ? Why did thy impious 
tonffue dare to accuse him ? . . . I will listen 
to thee no longer . . . Go, and leave to me the care 
of my deplorable fate . . . May Heaven justiy re- 
ward thee I 

** Et pnisse ton snpplice k jamais effirayer 
Tous ceux qui, comme toi, par de l§!ches adresses 
Des princes malheureux nourrissent les faiblesses, 
Les poussent au penchant oil leur coeur est enclin, 
Et leur osent du crime aplanir le chenmil 
IMtestables Gatteurs, present le plus fune^Xift 

Qnepuisse faire aux rois la oolere c^^stfeY' 
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If we oompiune with this the soene betwecB King John^ 
and Hubert, we shall see that the same ideas are ex- 
pressed in nearly the same words. Thus, the king, 
when revertinff to young Arthur's death, and accusing 
Hubert of having cheyed his orders too readily, 

*' It is the corse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take thsir humous fiar a wvmnt* 
• ••••* 

And on the winking of anthoiitf 
To understand a law ; to know the "***fl**^"g 
Of dangerous majesty," &c. 

And further on — 

** Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a 
When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 

• • • • • • 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 

• ••••• 
But thou didst understand me by mysigns^ 
And didst iu signs again parley with sin : 

• ••••• 
Out of my sight, and never see me more !" ftc. 

The coincidence between these two passages is the more 
remarkable, as it is a positive and well ascertained fact 
that neither Racine, Comeille, Moli^e, nor any of the 
authors of the Conventional school, were aware of the 
existence of Shakspere or his plays. 

Characters such as (Enone have, time out of mind, 
been a favourite theme with the dramatists of all coun- 
tries. In the Greeks they occur constantly ; and with- 
out stopping to mention the number of their deseendants 
in the works of modem poets, it will suffice to name the 
Nurse of * Romeo and Juliet,' the JEuriclea of Alfieri's 
' Mirra,* and the Martha of Gothe's ' Faust,' as the 
genuine representative of this odious race, to whom we 
would fain hear all tragic heroines say, in the words of 
Juliei — 

*' Ancient damnation ! O most wicked fiend ! 

Go, counsellor ; 
Tliou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain." 

* Act IV. Scene ^ 
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The fifth act of Phedre is taken up almost entirely 
tnr the parting of Aricie and Hippolyte^ and the narra- 
tion of the death of the latter, borrowed from Euripides, 
and famous, in French literature, under the name of the 
* Mdcit de Th&amene.* We are informed of the death 
of (Enonef who drowned herself in the sea, and of the 
miserable condition of the queen, by one of the female 
attendants of the latter. The following words of Panope 
prepare us for the appearance of Phedre, in the last 
scene : '^ A mortal despair is painted on her face, and 
the paleness of death sits already on her brow. . . . 
Sometimes she draws her children towards her, and 
bathes them with her tears; then, suddenly, and as 
though abjuring all maternal love, her hand drives them 
from her with a repulsive motion. . . . Irresolute, 
she wanders up and down ; her wild and vacant eye no 
longer recognises us ; she has written three times, and 
then, changing her mind, three times she has torn the 
scarcely commenced epistle." When Phedre appears, 
at the end <ff the tragedy, it is with the deadly tooth of 
poison already gnawing at her heart. She comes only 
to avow her crime, and die. ** The innocence of your 
son must be established/' murmurs the expiring wife of 
Theseus to her lord — 

" II n'e'tait point coupable." 

She then, in a few words, tells the real history of her 
unfortunate and criminal passion, — her struggles, and her 
despair ; — 

'* Le ciel mit dans mou sein une flamme fiineste, 
La detestable CEnone a conduit tout le reste," &c. 

** A sharp steel," adds she, " would have already cut 
the knot of my destiny ; but that I should thus have left 
wronged virtue to lament. I resolved therefore — before 
you exhibiting my remorse - to choose a slower way of 
descent to the shades. I have introduced into my burn- 
ing veins a poison brought by Medea from Athens. 
Already does the venom, attaining to my heart, round 
ihat expiring heart throw an unaccustomed chill. 1 \v?^ 
longer behold^ but as it were througVi Sl c^ovjA^ 'OqsjX 
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And tfaoi ends das tndj' 
viiidh, if we kicw 
becauK ve fed tiiaii too 
point osl bfa o tW of ao 



eicxpe Ihe Knglwh 



Setbn exandnaog the two Sacred Dnnns of our 
smtbor, we will cast a glance iqion a dmn, wiudi we 
put, for manj reasons, apart firem its fidlows : and in 
wbicfay dioo^ it be not opon a lerel widi tbe grandest of 
Racine's creations, manj strikinglj fine parts are to be 
fotind. We aUode to * Bajazet.' La Harpe, In speak- 
ing of this plaj, remarks with great justice, that, com- 
pared to the chrf^-cTcawre of Raone, it is, oo the whc^, 
*' a work of a second-rate order, only to be composed 
by an author of a first-rate one.** The subject, as we 
have said, was extraordinarj for Radne s times. It in- 
Tolved contemporary history, and existing personages ; 
and. independent of this circumstance, wasof a nature quite 
distinct from any that had yet been put before the puUic 
We are not aware, until this period, of any turbaned 

* The Phffidra of Euripides hung herselfl In the words 
of the Chorus: '*She suspended m>m the cornice of the 
mystical chamber a loog leash, which she tied to her white 
neck, thus, at the same time, showing her respect for the 
decrees of an implacable goddess, and dellTering her heart 
from a passion which had caused her such cruel sufferings." 
In a pamting, in the temple of Apollo, at Delphi, Phsedra 
was represented as suspended by a cord, and balancing her- 

Mel f in the air, while her sister, Ariadne, stood near, and 

ffx&d her eyes up«n her. 
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hero having figured on the stage ; for the Moors of Cor- 
neille's * Cid' are merely spoken of, but never appear. 
In the days of Louis XlV. every nation, except France, 
was looked upon more or less as semi-barbarous ; and as 
to Turks, Tartars, and other infidels, they were the 
objects, if not of as much horror, at least of as great 
curiofflty as in the time of the Crusades. The sanguinary 
politics of the seraglio ; the fanaticism of the people ; 
the despotism of the monarch ; the uncertain tenure of a 
throne, exposed at every hour to the chances of a revo- 
lution ; the enslaved condition of the women, and their 
intrigues carried on poniard in hand, ever akin to crime 
because never divested of danger ; the peculiar position 
of the vizirs, always ready to become the instruments of 
a revolt, because always afraid of falling victims to it ; 
the instability of the army, and its promptitude to over- 
throw the despot, whose orders it had till then obeyed 
with crouching servility ; — all this formed such a complete 
contrast with the classical subjects thought to be alone 
fitted for tragedy, that we think we are right in having 
styled * Bajazet' a step unconsciously made by its author 
towards the domain of the romantic school. 

The two principal personages of this piece, Acomat 
and Roxane, may decidedly rank amongst the most re* 
markable conceptions of our author ; although they are 
as decidedly not in his style. Voltaire thinks Acomai 
** a prodigious effort of human genius ; and the more ad- 
mirable, as this character is to be found in the only one 
of Racine's tragedies in which it could be placed with 
propriety." The characters of Bajazet and Atalide, on 
the contrary, are amongst the weakest ever drawn by the 
hand of the author of * Mithridate.* The first interview 
in the first act, between the Grand Vizir Acomat and 
his confidant Osmin^ passes, in the opinion of connois- 
seurs, for the model of all expositions, or opening scenes. 
After this we may cite the scene between Roxane and 
Bajazet in the second act ; that between Atalide and 
Roxane in the third ; and generally (as is usual in Ra^ 
cine) the whole of the fourth, and the ^eolcv \as^ ^^ 
the fifth act, as containing beauties o? Miot^ct ojsaXfcVa- 
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proportioQ to the talents of their creator. Hoxane pos- 
sesses some slight affinity to Pkedre, inasmuch as in 
both characters the same situation exists — that of a wo- 
man who nourishes a riolent and unrequited passion lor 
a man too nearly related to her, who looks upon her with 
disgust, and to obtain whose affection she nas recoune 
to the temptations of ambition. Phedre loves her hus- 
band's son, Haxane her master's brother; the former 
offers to Hippolytus the crown of Athens, the latter tiie 
Ottoman empire. The difference lies in the superiority 
of the moral character of Phsedra. She is a constant 
prey to remorse ; whereas the passion of Roxane fcnr Ba- 
jazet, quite in keeping with the religion and the mannen 
of her country, inspires her with no scruples of con- 
science, and only occasions her unhappiness from the 
circumstance of its heins unreouited. She loves like a 
being to whom Heaven had inaeed denied a soul ; with- 
out delicacy, without dignity, without refinement ; and 
she has all the instincts of a woman who, herself sold to 
the highest bidder, would not hesitate to buy the lore 
she cannot succeed in inspiring. Now, k propos to this 
very character of Roxane, we must be allowed to say that 
we cannot agree with Comeille or Madame de S6vignd, 
in the objection made bv both to this play, namely, that 
the manners of the Turks therein were not correctly ob- 
served. We entirely abandon all the secondary parts, 
and would be content to call Bajazet and AtaKde^ Hw- 
polute and Aricie, they being to the full as like Gredcs 
as Turks, and more like Parisians than either. But as 
for Roxane and Acomat, we maintain that they are eithor 
true believers in the Prophet, brought up from infancy 
in the seraglio, or else that Selim, Gulnare, Hassan, 
Zelica, and Giaffir, are, together with the rest of the 
heroes and heroines of Byron and others, so many 
liabituSs of Almack's and Hyde Park. 

The eminent merit of the opening scene of this piece 
consists in its being entirely natural ; and in the specta- 
tor surprising, as it were, the secrets of two personages 
whose situation interests him, but in whose conversation 
nothing is ofBciaiiy written for Vunv. Osmm^>5Jafc'W«ia. 
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friend of the viadr, is just arrived in Constantinople, fresh 
from the armj ; he is aware of the existence of a vague 
project of revolt, but of nothing more. He has been 
absent some time ; it is therefore natural, nay, more, it 
is necessary, that he should acquaint Acomat with what 
is passing in the camp, and that the latter should disclose 
to nim all that has happened, and is about to happen, in 
the seraglio. Thus we learn at once, and naturally, the 
absence of the Sultan Amurat, the love of Roxane for 
Bajazet, her ambition, together with the mutual desire 
of the sultana and the vizir, to place Bajazet on the 
throne, and the promise made by the latter, and by 
Roxane, to Acomat, of the hand of Atalide, a princess 
of the royal blood. Pictures o^ Roxane ^ BcQozet^ and 
Atalide, and of their respective positions, are admirably 
drawn in turns by the crafty vizir, and the character of 
Acomat himself is presented to us in the strongest light. 
Roxane, although m love with Bajazet, obeys as much 
the dictates of her ambition as of her tenderness. She 
18 commissioned by Amurat to order the execution of his 
brother, and consequently holds the fate of the prince in 
her own hands ; but not only her affection for him in- 
terferes with her obedience, out her ambition is excited, 
and she sees, in the absence of the sultan, and in the 
discontent of Acomat j the opportunity and the means of 
causing one of those revolts so common in the annals of 
the Turkish empire. This revolt, if successful, may 
place her on the throne, and give her the title of em- 
press, — that which she aspires to above all, and covets 
the more, that, till then, Bioxelana alone had been known 
to obtain it. She unites her cause to that of Acomat, 
She agrees to crown Bajazet, by putting at the same time 
the diadem on her own head ; she consents to spare his 
life, but on the condition that he shall marry her ; fail- 
ing of which, she will abandon him to his fate. These 
respective situations of Roxane and Bajazet are strongly 
depicted in the fine scene between them in the second act. 
The favourite presses the prince to marry her \ he (CaitJx- 
fuJ to the attachment he dare not avovj lOT Atcdid^ V^- 
tates— resists, and tries if he cannot gwiilaxftfe^vcA'^ 
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throne, without the sacrifice of his hand. Rozane peN 
ceives his artifice, and bids him remember that his life 
depends on her. " Songez," says she, — 

** Que Toos ne respirex qa'antant que je voos aime f 

and then, giving way to her anger and disappointment, 
she threatens him with immediate death, if ne will not 
consent to her wishes. The sudden transition is hen 
very fine, fipom 



. . • ** Ta mort snffira pour me justifier. 
N'en doute point j*y cours, et des ce moment m£me. 



to 

** Bi^jazet, ^ooutez, — je sens que je tous aime ; 
Vous tous perdez. Gardez de me laisser sortir," &e. 

The prince remaining inflexible, Roxane calls Aoomat 
and countermands the revolt. The vizir, left alone with 
the prince, tries to persuade him to accept the ofien of 
the favourite ; but aU that can be obtained finom him is, to 

Jdeld to the entreaties of Atalide, who, hearing of her 
over's impending fate, implores him in the ensuing 
scene to deceive Roxane^ and seemingly to enter into ail 
her views. This occurs. The sultana is punfied, the 
prince reprieved, the conspiracy re-orcanized, when the 
ill-timed and foolishly-expressed jeiuousy of AtaUde, 
who reproaches her lover with being over ready to de- 
ceive tiie favourite, again disturbs the whole plot, and 
drives Bajazet to offend Roxane anew. Atcdidey having 
been brought up from childhood with Amurat and his 
brothers, has, from her constant intercourse with Bi^ 
zet, been chosen by Acomat and Roxane as the instru- 
ment of their intrigue ; and she it is who, in order to 
serve her lover, has mainly helped to make the sultana 
believe in the affection of Bajazet. At this repetition of 
the offence, already once committed by the pnnce, Ata- 
lide is present, and her confusion causes Roxane to 
reflect. That unerring instinct implanted in the female 
breast makes her doubt of the fidelity of her friend, and 
determines her to fathom the myst&Tv. T\v\a «ceQ& i& 
terminated by the announcement ot tne airvj^X^ 'va. ^^ 
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> of Orcan, the most ferocious and confidentia] of 
»n's serviton. No doubt is entertained but that 
es to accelerate the execution of Bajazet ; and the 
ities of Roxane, of Atalide, and of Acomat, in- 
with everj hour. This paves die waj for the 
sver dialogue between the Ottoman prinoeas and 
Mirite ; in which Rozane tries adroitly to diaoover 
ret of Atalide, and in which the latter ends by 
ig herself. Roxane announces to her friend that 
received news from the camp ; that the sultan is 
OS, tiiat he is on the eve of returning to Constan- 
and tiiat he insists upon the head of Baiazet 
ffered to him on his arrival. ** And what have 
jded ?" asks the breathless AUdide, <* To dbof r 
I Haxane, fixing her flashing eye on her rival, 
Us senseless at her feet. She is carried to an 
oom, and Roxane, in a fine soliloquy, gives vent 
feelings of anger and revenge, otill, as she is 
assured that, although Bajazet may be the object 
ide's affection, that affection is reciprocal, she 
( to dissimulate until she shall have no longer 
(T a doubt. " I will watch them — surprise them," 
le; "and uniting them by the same poniard, 
xyth their hearts, and mine after dieirs." 

« Je veux tout ignorer." 

} is no longer possible ; for her confidential slave, 
, at that very moment brings to her a letter in the 
iting of Bajazet J which, during her swoon, had 
x>m the bodice of ^^o/tcfe. i^ojroTi^ now becomes 
►f the whole extent of her rivars treachery and of 
^8 deceit, and her rage knows no bounds. She 
ices sentence of death on the prince, and resolves 
him up to the wrath of his brother Amurai, 
what insolence and what cruelty," exclaims she, 
both practised upon my credulity ! What delight, 
leasure I took in believing them!" And here 
proaches unite something of the tendeTwe'ss <A 
^ Berenice to the bitterness o£ tYiose %^\itfc«sft!^\s^ 
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' T I. iii '■t^l■.T».■^-:il^ pa- -aie p-ande ricstDire, 
l''.-rii:t'.. fi i.'iTi5ui.: de ct: copnr preoccnp^ 

i^ii.. jui-ni-. nit. cTLiiniii:: dt- se toot detromp^! 

• «*•••• 

A^r** tiTi*. it "!irnn<. df- Foin. d'ardenn extrgmeii 

Tu u^ s&umii- ,iainui» pronoDcer que tn m'ahnes ! 

• » ' * • • • 

Til p'l-:^res^ xnalbeizreiix ! Ah ! tn derais plenrcr 
I/irs'pe d'uL vain desir a ta pene ponsspe* 
Tu c<>ij';u5 de le toit la premiere pensee." 

Ariimat ritshos in and imyilorcs Hoxane to place the 
jii'iiicc iiiid hcrsc'li' at the head of the revolt. '' Bajanet 
i-i II trail or who has lived too loner/' answers she; and 
i^lio iiiilolds to him the historj of his doable treachery to 
liiMM*ir iiml to the vizir. Irrom the commencement of 
\\w 1 1 II I I'll I uf't, where Roxtme determines to ensnare 

l/„fi,ft-, I III* drama changes its appearance, and the dis- 
i.iiiio 11 iiiitiH'n.so from that which has preceded tlus 
-. ,iio III all that which follows it. The action now be- 
, ,Miii>i ri'<i!!,v Inj^ic. The despair of Atalieie^ the danger 
,.i fi.ti.mf, lln* Wwy of Boxane^ revive the interest of 
iti.i ^|H«riiiior, lik«*ly enough to have been lulled to sleep 
\\\ ilio liMifj; lovc-Hccries and tedious conversations he has 
,.,,.» iiMpI) Im'imi forced to wade through. Acomaij in 
.,11 lUhiiiiiriMloii, |)rcw?rvcs his true character ; and when 
,l„. iiliiiiiii tltMioimccH the prince to him, little moved by 
,j„. i.loii 111 Iwiii^^ diip<;d concerning -4fa£iVfe, and intent 
. ..\\ ««» ll»" jioiilirul exigencies of his position, he pre- 
, ,\,\ III iMii.'i iiilo flic projects of Boxane, but in order 
, ■i\»' /•'.!/.» 1/ I'nMii her vengeance, and secure him as 
, ,.mM iIii« niMiirrrction. At the moment when the 
. X ■^\y\\^' •'■»••'•• ••»•' ordi^r for the prince's death, she 
. v,.x \w\ inniil iiM to tiio mode of it, and resolves that 
. v»n U. u In ' diHiiii fnmi her own lips, thus affording 
^ \ t , ,•• I Miiiiii of ivj)criting of his errors, and hcrsdf 

. . U\iu.> I'Mvuiiiniiig and forgiving him. This in- 
s\^,^ .|ili'iitliil srcnc of the fifth act between 

^ ti\l /«*.«ii»«/. This interview is veir artfully 

. »■» .1 Uw wxmU of the favourite to Zatime, in 
, * .(||/|ij»ia hor plaufl, sayiTvg, *' Orcaa«3ftdi^'t 
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mutes await their yictim : I am still, however, mistress 
of his &te. I can detain him here, but if he leaves mj 
presence he is lost 1" This expression, *' «'t7 sort, il est 
mart" is of an excellent effect ; it serves to infiise terror 
into the mind of the spectator, who during the whole 
ensuing scene, aware of the frail thread by which hangs 
the life of the prince, cannot avoid a lively feeling of 
suspense, and casts looks of anxiety towards the curtained 
door, on the threshold of which death is watching for 
his prej. Hoxcme opens the scene with infinite di^ty, 
and a certain, not unbecoming, hauteur. After a few 
words have been exchanged, she tenders to the prince 
bis own letter to AtaUde. He does not attempt either 
to deny the letter or his love, but avowing both, tries 
•till to obtain the proud sultana's indulgence bj an un- 
feigned and moving recital of the long-existing attach- 
ment between himself and AtcUide. This only serves to 
irritate Roxane still further, and she interrupts his pro- 
testations of gratitude and devotion with 

" Et que pourrais-tu faire ? 
Sans VoSxe de ton c<Bar, par oii peux-tu me plaire ?" 

*' Hast thou forgotten who I am ?" continues she ; ** mis- 
tress of the seraglio, arbitress of thy fate," &c. And 
then, suddenly, 

*' Laissons ces vains discours ; et sans m*importuner, 
Pour la demibre fois, veux-tu vivre et rdgner ? 
J'ai Tordre d'Amurat, et je puis t*y soustndre, 
Msds tu n*as qu'un moment : parle." 

To BajazeCs question of what is to be done, she re- 
jjies in the spirit of a woman maddened hy jealousy : 
" My rival is nere ; follow me without hesitation ; come 
and see her expire in the hands of the mutes ; and, freed 
from a love that was fatal to thy glory, come and plight 
me thy faith — time will do the rest. Thy pardon is at 
this price — willst thou obtain it V" The prince, natu- 
rally, rejects this abominable proposal with horror: 
then, suddenly breaking off, he begma to vco^ot^ ^^ 
sultana to have compassion on Ataiid.t, ^^"SAft&Xaw Xa 
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obey the orders of Amurat," suggests the alarmed and 
impolitic lover ; " but let me die without abhorring you, 
Amurat has not condemned her with me ; spare a life 
already sufficiently wretched. Add this one boon to dl 
your other favours. Princess ! if ever I was dear to 

you ** But this is too much for the exasperated 

Roxane, The idea of being conjured to spare her rival's 
life, in the very name of Sie love which she hesn to 
Bajazet, is more than she can support ; and, at that last 
adjuration, 

^ Madame, et si jamais je vous fus cher — ** 

"Sortez!" 

screams she, and we know what deed is in waiting (m 
that word. There are few situations more dramatic than 
this on any stage, whether ancient or modem : and all 
that follows after has, in comparison, no effect. The 
subsequent death of Roxane^ stabbed by Orcan, in pur- 
suance of the orders of the sultan, who had heard of her 
treachery ; that of AtcUide, and the success of the revolt 
headed by Acomat, — all these events fail to excite our 
interest, and the tragedy is ended for us when JBcijazet 
has passed the fatal door, behind which our straining ear 
almost expects to catch the sound of a stifled groan, or 
the dull, heavy fall of a corpse. 

The style of this piece is by no means equal to that 
of Racine's other plays. Boileau thought the versifica- 
tion very careless; but this requires to be explained. 
When we say that it is below the poet's other composi- 
tions, we mean that in it are to be found about fifty 
absolutely faulty verses in about a thousand excellent, 
and some three or four hundred admirable, ones. This 
is the proportion in which, once, since the production 
of * Andromaque,* Racine has been guilty, according to 
Boileau, of negligence in his style. Let us judge, by 
that, of the severity of the critic and of the superiority 
of the poet. 

We had intended to have spoken first of all our author's 
tragic dramas, and only, at last, to Vvave noticed the sole 
diversion be ever attempted in. ^avo\ix oi ^e c»i£^xsn&fe\ 
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but we cannot make up our minds to occupy our readers 
with what must be considered in the light of a mere 
farce, after examining that which keeps most constantly 
in the sphere of the sublime ; and, trom the gorgeous 
scenes of the temple in ' Athalie,' to descend to the 
mock justice-chamber, and the rival claims of Zkmdin 
and Cmcaneau, Still, as, to our mind, Racine's * Plai- 
deurs* furnish a positive proof of his unquestionable 
talent for comedy as well as for trasedy, we must, in a 
few words, enable our readers to judge of the accuracy 
of our opinion on this point. In me first place, the 
style of this amusing little piece is that of the most 
genuine comedy, and we could point out more than one 
tirade that Mcui^re would not have disdained to own. 
The intrigue is not worth speaking of, and consbts in 
the old, hackneyed tale of a son who profits by the follies 
of his own father, and the eccentricities of the father of 
his mistress, to obtain the hand of the latter, which was 
denied to him. The whole three acts of the play are 
entirely sustained by the comicality of the personages. 
Never was more genuine fim and wit, more racy plea- 
santry, dispensed with greater ease through the pages of 
a farce. Almost every verse is a distinct sentence, and 
all are so natural and so gay that the greater part of 
them have become proverbial. Boileau used to say that 
Racine had a much stronger natural turn for satire than 
himself; a few passages in ^ Les Plaideurs' would almost 
induce us to think he was right. What can give us, 
for instance, a more complete or ridiculous idea of a 
clamorous, cross-grained, litigious old \Yoman, than the 
lines spoken by the Chmtesse in the first act ? — 

" Monsieur, tons mes proems allaient ^tre finis ; 
II ne m'en restait plus que quatre ou cinq petits, 
L'un centre men mari, I'autre centre men p^, 
£t centre mes enfants. Ah, Monsieur I la mis^re ! 
Je ne sais quel biais lis ont imaging, 
Ni tout ce qu'ils ont fait, mais en leur a donn^ 
Un arr^t par lequel, mei v^tue et nourrie, 
On me defend. Monsieur, de plaider de Toai n\^ V 

Or what can a£fbrd a more lively pictine o^ ^ ^eXfcTeovxsksA 
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frequenter of the amrU than that exdamatioa of ChicoF 
neau'Sf 

« Que n'ai-ie des tAaoSm V 

when the Comtesse calls him a fool ? 

There is no trait of hunroar in Moliere more exqmatel/ 
natural than the whc^e scene between Chuxmeau and 
VIntinU in the second act, where the former, taking the 
latter for (what he is) an impostor, and not a man of 
law, administers to him sundry corporeal corrections, 
upon which rintinU quietly says, *' JEcrivons / ** and sets 
to work to take notes, while the other repeats his blows. 
** I shall soon see," cries Chicanean, seizing his cane, 
** whether he be really a bailiff."—" Go on ! " regies 
rifUimi. " Strike ! 1 Ve four children to maintain ;" 
upon which his enemy, now convinced of his mistake, 
exclaims — 

** Ah! pard<m! 
Monsieor, pour nn sergent je ne pouTais yous prendre ; 
Mais le plus habile homme enfin peat se m^rendre^ 
Je saorais r^parer ce 8onp9on outrageant — 
Ooi, Yoos §te8 sergent. Monsieur, et tres-sergent!" 

L'lntimi, however, holds to the kicks he has received, 
insists on an action at law, and examines into the facts 
of the case : — 

" Serviteur, contumace, 
B&ton lev^, soufflet, coup de pied. Ah !"' 

«*Degrftcer 
interrupts Chicaneau, — 

** Hendez-les moi plutot V* 

As to the rapidity of the dialogue, the quick succes- 
sion of witticisms, and the inimitable drollery of the dif- 
ferent personages, they cannot be surpassed ; and we do 
not wonder, either at the approbation bestowed bv 
Moli6re on this comedy, or at the excessive hilarity it 
j)rovoked in Louis XI V. The very soul of Jean Bap- 
tiste Poguelin must have been rejoiced at the pure comic 
spirit dimised throughout every scene o? \5ft^e ' rVaideurs.' 
We say this in all confidence, attd\)ec»»ae^ttcRSi\v^^^ 
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great men of that great age, there existed none of those 
paltry jealousies wnich too frequently spoil the judgment 
and pervert the heart of the rival autnors of our days ; 
and, indeed, why should they have existed ? all personal 
considerations were lost in a sincere and dignified culti- 
vation of the art itself. How should a man turn his in- 
genuity to finding faults in the ^ Plaideurs,' who had just 
put the finishing touch to ' George Dandin ' ? or how 
allow to-night the success of * B^r^nice' to dbturb his 
rest, when, to-morrow, he is ready to reply to it by 
* Tartuffe* or the * Misanthrope ? * No, no ; the gene- 
rous Moli^re was and must have been delighted at the 
admirable satire on bungling lawyers, contained in the 
scene of the ^ Plaideurs,' uan which he himself never 
produced anything more complete. We can, fancy the 
mild, concentrated, internal sort of laugh of the author 
of the ' Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' at the speech of Petit 
Jean : — 

** Messieurs, quand je regarde, avec exactitude, 
L'inconstance du monde et sa vicissitude ; 

Quand je Tois les C^sars, quand je vois leur fortune; 
Quand je vois le soleil, et quand je vois la lune ; 

Quand je vois le Japon — " 

** Quand aura-t-il tout vu T* 

ejaculates rintimS, the rival avocat. Nor is the speech 
of the latter at all inferior in delicious absurdity to that 
of Petit Jean. Every defect, common to bad speakers, 
is set forth with the utmost care ; and so thoroughly true 
is the whole, that the inferior lawyers of our days might 
just as well furnish the originals of Petit Jean and flntimS 
as any of the barristers of the time of Louis XIV* 
" Heaven confound thee ! *' cries Dandin y the judge, in 
the midst of the interminable discourse of Maitre Vlntime^ 
" Man or devil, come to an end I'*— 

« Je finis," 

replies the imperturbable man of law. " K\v\" «v^^ 
JDandin, 
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" Arant la n i wii ii fr dm. inaode " 

tecommeiiccs rXmiime. 

•<AToeat,ali! jmmm ma. U&mgt V 

exdaim the muj Dam£iu But the rest of this scene 
is so ezqaisitelj droll, that we cannot resist giYing a 
short exftact finom it : — 

^'ATantdoae 
La naissanee dn moiide, et sa cr^stioii, 
Le monde, rnniTeis, toot, la natnze enti^n^ 
Etut ens^die an fond de la maiStn, 
Les ^I^ments, le fen. Fair, et la terre, et rean« 
Enfino^ entasG^ ne fiusuent qn'iui moiioean. 
Une oooftirion, nne masse sans fanne, 
Un d^Bordre, nn chaos, nne cofane ^icnne. 
Dmu» erat Mo natmwet vultus in crbe. 
Quern Graei dixere chaos, rudis, imdigataqae wtoU$. 

[DANDiN>/art aaUep, falls fnm kit dunr, 

Le'andbe. 
** Quelle ehftte ! mon pere ! 

Petit Jean. 

** Ay, Monsienr ! oomme il dort ! 

Le'andre. 
** Mon p^re, ^Teillez-vons ! 

Petit Jean. 

** Monsieur, etes-YOus mort ? 

Le'andre* 
" Mon p^re ! 

Dandin. 

** H^ bien ? h^ bieu ? quel ? qu*est-ce ? Ah ! ah ! quel 
homme ! 
Certes, je n'ai jamais dormi d*un si bon somme. 

Le' ANDRE. 

- Mon pbre, il faut juger. 



Aux galores I 
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Dandin. 

** Anx galores. 

Le'andbe. 

** Un chien 



Dandin. 



'* Je n'j consols plus nen. 
De monde, de chaos, j'ai la tSte troabl^. 
H€l CGncluez." 

Here we will follow the advice of die amusing old judge, 
and conclude our notice of Racine's * Plaideurs/ bj say- 
ing, that not the least part of the author's merit in this 
witty littie farce is, as he expresses it in his preface, *' to 
have diverted the public without having had recourse to 
a single one of those indelicate iqmvoques^ and of those 
improper jokes, which are so famuiar to the greater por- 
tion of dramatic writers, and which plunge the stage mto 
a deserved disrepute, whence some few more decent 
authors had undertaken to extricate it" 

Honour, eternal honour to Racine, for having tiirough- 
out his career acted up upon all occasions to this code of 
decency ! It is certainly difficult to turn our minds from 
the rival chatterers of the ' Flaideurs' to the palace of 
Assudrus ; but the few words we have just quoted, bv 
the forcible way in which they recall to our mind Racine s 
constant respect for decorum and propriety, lead us in- 
voluntarily to reflect on the more than ordinary develop- 
ment of this quality, in the painting he has given us of 
the Jewish bride of the Susan king, of that modest, 
decorous Esther of whom the Bible speaks, as being 
" pulchra nimis et decora facie." 

There is no denying that Racine intended by his por- 
trait of Esther to flatter Madame de Maintenon. Not only 
the situations, but the sentiments, are destined at eyerv 
moment to copy those of the favourite of Louis XI V. 
Boileau felt this to be so evident, that three years later 
he published the ioMoma^ lines in h\& * ^«.\\t^ ^xa \^i^ 
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*' J'en sais one, cMrie et da monde et de Diea, 
Humble dans les grandeurs, sage dans la fortune, 
Qui g^mit comme Esther de sa gloire importune. 
Que le vice lui-meme est contndnt d'estimer, 
Et que, sur ce tableau, d'abord tu yas nommer." 

If any proof were needed of Racine's courtier-like 
qualities, Jasther would furnish us with it at once, for 
assuredly flattery was never carried farther than in the 
attempt to picture the widow of Scarron at fifty-four— 
and of whose simplicity and innocence it is permitted to 
entertain a doubt — in the character of the youthful niece 
of Mordecai, to whom Assuhus says : — 

^ Je ne trouve qu'en vous je ne sais quelle gr&ce^ 
Qui me charme toujours, et jamais ne me lasse. 
De Taimable yertu, doux et puissants attraits ! 
Tout respire en Esther, rinnocenee et la paiz." 

That Madame de Maintenon certainly had found the 
means of effectually and constantly charming the king, is 
a fact not to be called in question ; but that her suceess 
was owing to her innocence^ of this we are not prepared 
to be so sure. Notwithstanding the yery many beauties 
contained in * Esther,' we think its great popularity at 
the time of its production is to be ascribed to circum- 
stances independent of its merit, rather than to that merit 
itself. How is it possible that a piece, performed by a 
bevy of youne girls, interesting from their youth and 
beauty, and from their very inexperience — a piece that 
recalled their own history and that of their benefactress m 
verses full of sweetness and harmony, and in which the 
foundress of the establishment of St. Cyr was painted in 
the most touching colours before the eyes of a monarch' 
who adored her, and a court that was at her feet — ^how 
is it possible, we ask, that such a piece, so represented, 
should have failed to produce the liveliest sensation on 
the spectators, and to make the public overlook whatever 
faults or deficiencies it might otherwise contain ? The 
allusions, as we have already remarked, with which 
* Esther' abounds, helped to suppY^ iW ^Wfe of that 
interest which neither the plot nor Xh^ cwiAmqX ^1 ^Skn^ 
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rama could excite. The words of the young queen in 
le first scene : — 

*' Cependant, mon amoar poar notre nation, 
A rempli oe palais de filles de Sion ; 
Jeiines et tendres fleurs, par le sort agit^ 
Sons on del Stranger, oomme moi, transplant^es, 
Dans on lien s^par^ de profimes t^moins, 
Je mets 2t les former mon ^tude et mes soins : 
£t c'est Ik que, fayant Torgueil da diadlme, 
Lasse de vains honnenrs, et me cherchant moi-mtoie, 
Anx pieds de I'Etemel je viens m'homilier, 
Et gobter le pliusir de me £ure oablier." 

Vhat are they but a graceful tableau of the care bestowed 
ly the fiivounte upon her little flock of St. Cyr, of her 
ooos humility, and of the frequent visits of reclusion she 
Bed to make to this convent at the gates of Versailles ?* 
The portrait of Madame de Montespan, and of the diffi- 
ohy experienced by Louis XIV. in separating himself 
rom a woman he had so long loved, were no less ac- 
UTBtely described in those lines : — 

* Peut-dtre on fa cont^ la famense disgrftce 
De I'alti^ Vasthi, dontj'occupe la place; 
Lorsque le roi, contre elle enflammd de d^pit. 
La chassa de son trone ainsi que de son lit 
Msds il ne put si tot en bannir la pens^: 
Vastiii r^gna long-temps dans son &me offens^" 

Anum and the proscription of the Jews are destined 
represent M. de Louvois and the fatal revocation of 
he idict o/^'antes; and, if we cannot help smiling at 

* In the prologue to * Esther,* written for and recited 
»y Madame ae Caylus, in the character of Piety, the fol- 
owing lines occur, commemorative of the protection aflForded 
ty Louis XIV. to the establishment of St. Cyr : 
** Un roi me protfege ; un roi victorieux 
A commis h. mes soins ce depot pr^cieux. 
C'est lui qui rassembla ces colombes timides, ^ 
Eparses en cent lieux, sans secours et sans guides : 
Pour eUes, k sa porte ^levant ce palais, 
II lenry £t trouver Tabondance et la paVx.'* 
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Imt the km^ and the 
re naD be ineliiied to feel a still 
for Jemt Badae. But to reCnm to * Esther.' 

Tbedncf defect of this pieee lies in its plaiy 
bfiiiedas idaMMt to e»dude me pofwhiKtr ofoor 
being exdted. The two principal pemnages, EtAer 
'dad MardodiSe, are nerer exposed to the least danger; 
for we are quite certain, from the beginning, that At- 
mi£nu lores his wife too well to coodonn her to deadi ; 
or Mordecai either, who has oared his life, and on 
whom, by the king's oidera, hcnoarB hare been heq)ed. 
The danieT of the Jewish nation then becomes the only 
object oi interest, and this necessarilj fails to inspire it, 
inasmuch as the human mind is so constituted, that it 
refuses invariablj to give to a whole race the same 
degree of sympathy which is awakened in it by the mis- 
fr/rtunes of a single individual. The character of Esther 
herself is the only one that attaches us, and makes up, 
by its purity and beauty, for the manifest weakness of 
composition visible in all the other parts. Assu^rvs 
muses almost as much contempt as dislike, from the care- 
l«»s way in wiiich he proscribes a whole race, without 
giving himself the trouble to examine into their merits 
or dcmentSf and abandons their spoils to the sanguinary 
ylman. Tho latter is, of a\\ iVie ^tsoiv«^<&?», ^<fc \s«^l 
ftrangeiy iii-conccivcd ; and, YiONve\eT Nse xck-aj^ ??or«^ \ft 
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raise him to the rank of a mighty agent of the state, of 
a powerful minister, contemplating a monstrous punish- 
ment to avenge a monstrous ofience, we cannot succeed 
in transforming him into anythmg but what he is, a 
proud, yain minion, whose brain is absolutely turned by 
the &TOur he enjoys, and who dreams of exterminating 
a whole people beouise one man will not bow to him as 
he passes. It is to be observed, that the smaller the 
canses from which spring great events, the greater the 
interest a£Sjrded to the philosopher; whereas, on the 
oontrary, ^reat passions and great crimes only command 
our attention, inasmuch as the circumstances that pro- 
dace them shall be adequately great. Now we are evi- 
dently more inclined to treat Aman as a madman than a 
villain when we hear him declare that ^* the presence of 
Mordecai, seated on the steps of his palace, drives dag- 
gers into his heart, and that all his greatness is without 
value to him so long as the sun shall shine upon that 
wretch." The fine verses in which he speaks of his 
future vei^peance lose their effect from this feeling of 
discrepancy ; and when we are told that 

" II fiuit des ch&timents dont Tunivers frdmisse, 
Qu'on tremble en comparant Toffense et le supplice,** 

and that we do compare the offence and the pvnishment, 
we are more disposed to a feeling of sarcasm than to one 
of terror. It may be alleged by superficial readers that 
Gothe has committed the same error in the fifth act of 
the second part of * Faust,* where he makes his hero 
bum an entire village and devastate a large tract of land 
in order to get rid of a church, the sight of whose spire 
and the sound of whose bells irritated him beyond his 
bearing. But here the case is totally different ; Faust 
does not, from a puerile movement of pride, resent out- 
rageously a trifling injury ; he seeks to destroy that 
which, however insignificant it may appear to tne rest 
of the world, to him is the occasion of mortal disquietude. 
The spire of the sacred edifice, pointing upwards to 
the skjr — the deep tolling of its bell, caWm^ ^wAtbkcv. 
to their prayers — all remind the weary Nvwv^^tct oS. ^^ 
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faearoi ^ las ks. Ii ditanc portof tbepoa, Fnst, 
uit jnc Mi OEaeaa £:cm as skcIu jiefab id tfae holy 
iiiflBTiirr tY iccsSgd.: and. vitk dbe piuat of poiaoB at 
hk fini. dooba li f^Ms kn at tie aoaad of tiie lo«d 
catfacdnJ beil and t&e cfaaatiag of the ch w irtwaw la 
tbe second ooe. and when he has afacadr anhed at the 
bonro of file, he sweeps from ius path that which, no 
in tmce to wani. Irr c onirii cg a re|vondi, can 



onlj awaken a regret. The fiiaatii«a, as we waaj per- 
eeire, are toCallT diderent : so aie the cfiects prodnced ; 
and we cenainlv have no intention of coomarine the 



work of the German phiknopher to that of the fiench 
poet. 

Amom cootriTes, too, to render himself an object of 
abfloluie ridicule in tbe scenewhich Ibllows that between 
AfguAns and Ettker. He has seen the inflnenoe of the 
queen over her hosband ; he waui feel that he is lost, 
nid he chooses this moment to <^Ber to Esther lus mter- 
verUion in fiirour of the Jews. The latter has the kind- 
ness to waste indignation upon him, instead of treatiog 
him with contempt ; and when she has threatened him 
with the vengeance of the Lord, in that line, 

** Tremble ! ton joor approche, et Urn regne est fteaif 

the miserable caitiff can imagine no better device than to 
throw himself at her feet and implore her to save bis lah, 
which act of cowardice gives the finishing stroke to our 
idea of his miworthiness. 

The principal merits of this piece (not originallT in* 
tended, as we have seen, for tbe stage, or the public at 
large) consist in the delineation of the character d 
Esther, and in the enchanting style in which the whole 
is written. Nothing can be more bealitiful than the 
opening scene of the drama, between Esther and Elise ; 
nothing more animated than the description, ^ven by 
the queen, of the concourse of women brought from all 
quarters of the globe to dispute the throne of Suaa, 
** One,*' says the fair Jewess, " boasted of her high 
descent ; another had recourse to the aid of cunning ar- 
tifi(;o to adorn her person splendidly :" — 
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** Et moi, poor toute brigue etponr toat artifice, 
De mes larmes anx cids j'o£frais le sacrifice." 

Exquisite is the grace and modesty with which she 
recounts the &ct of the monarch's choice having fallen 
upon her, and delightful the simplicity of her expressions 
while narrating the impression proouccd by her upon 
him: — 

« Enfin, on m'annonfa Tordre d'Assn^rus ; 
Devant ce fier moiuurque, Elise, je pams. 
Dien tient le oceur des rois entre ses mains puissantes ; 
II £ut que tout prospire aux ftmes innocentes. 
Tandis qu'en ses projets I'orgueilleux est tromp^, 
De mes &ibles attraits le roi parut frappc^ ; 
II m'observa longtemps dans un sombre silence, 
Et le del, qui pour moi fit pencher la balauce, 
Dans ce temps-Ik, sans doute, agisssdt sur son cceur ; 
Enfin, avec aes yeiix oh n^gnait la douceur, — 
Soyez Keine, dit-il ; et d^ ce moment m^me, 
De sa main sur mon front posa son diadcme." 

There is a perfume of piety about this young creature, 
who never for an instant dreams that her own beauty can 
have attracted the king's attention, but refers all to the 
will of Providence, that is absolutely refreshing to our 
senses. She affords us actual relief : while listening to 
her we breathe a freer and a purer air ; and her silvcr- 
ttmed voice, uttering sentiments of such modest sim- 

gicity, " comes over us," wot " like the sweet south" 
hat is too warm), but like the light, cool breeze of a 
spring evening, " breathing upon a bank of violets." 
She is so young, so artiess, so devoted ! her very firmncrs 
and courage are so humble, so apart from all undue hardi- 
hood- — from all reliance on herself, and spring from such 
a meek and infantine confidence in the power and good- 
ness of the Supreme Being ! No one (not even the 
partner of his throne) is allowed, unsummoned, to 
approach the sovereign ; and death awaits the ill-advised 
intruder on his privacy. Esther, in spite of this fearful 
prohibition, yields to the representations of her uncle, 
Mordecai, and resolves, upon the morrow, to penetrate, 
uncalled-for, into the royal presence j disclose her origin 
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to the king) and implore the pardon of her race. This 
promise given, she addresses nerself to Divine Provi- 
dence in a most touching!/ eloquent prayer. She takes 
no inspiration from herself; is neither exalted at the idea 
of the sublimity of her mission, nor depressed at that of 
its danger. She calmly and humbly turns to the God of 
Israel, saying — 

" ! men souyerain Roi, 
Me Yoici done tremblante et seule devant toi ! 
Men p^re mille fois m'a dit dans men enfance 
Qa'avec nous tu juras une sainte alliance, 
Quand, pour te faire un peuple agr^ble k tes yeux, 
II plut ^ ton amour de choisir nos aieux. 



J'attendais le moment marqu^ dans ton arret, 
Pour oser de ton peuple embrasser Tint^rdt : 
Ce moment est venu ; ma prompte ob^ssance 
Va d'un Roi redoutable afiEronter la presence. 
C'est pour toi que je marche ; accompagne mes pas 
Devant ce fier lion qui ne te connait pas ; 
Commande en me voyant que son courroux s'apaise, 
Et pr§te k mes discours un charme qui lui plaise. ^ 
Les orages, les vents, les cieux te sont soumis : 
Toume enfin sa fureur contre nos ennemis." 

The chief beauty of Esther lies therein, that her charac- 
ter is never the least in the world that of a heroine. She 
has all the virtues of a true woman, in the best and 
highest acceptation of the word. Meek, gentle, tender ; 
naturally timid, and shrinking from all display, she only 
consents to quit her loved retirement from a profomid 
sentiment of duty ; and her courage springs only from 
attachment to her country and devotion to her God. 
Well, indeed, may Assuerus say to her, " Your most 
trifling speech has in it a secret charm ; and a noble 
modesty to all that you do lends a value far beyond that 
of purple or of gold.'' How touching is her first appear* 
ance before the monarch, when she intrudes, unbioden, 
on the royal presence ! The first movement of Assuerus 
is one of anger, at the sight of which the trembling 
petitioner, exclaiming — 
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** Mes filles, soutenez votre reine eperdue. 
Je me mears I" — 

inks inaoimate into the arms of her attendants. But the 
lallid hue which has suddenly chased the bloom from 
he lovely cheek of his queen, alarms AssuSnu as much 
8 his anger would have alarmed her. '^ Esther! what 
lo you fear ?*' cries he ; " am I not your brother ? Are 
uch harsh orders applicable to you ? Live ! live ! the 
^Iden sceptre that this hand extends to you is the cer- 
ain pledge of my clemency." It is then she finds 
ourage to falter forth her prayer that the monarch will 
hat day honour her with his presence at a feast, and 
»rder his minister Aman to accompany him. 

It is during the banqueting scene, in the third act, 
hat takes place the declaration of her origin by Esther 
o her lord. The elevation, the majesty, both of ideas 
nd expressions, with which the inspired Jewess exposes 
o Assuerus the belief, the sins, the chastisement, and 
he hopes of the nation whose cause she pleads, and ccle- 
itates the omnipotence of the Grod whom she adores, is 
ruly Biblical ; and we perceive that Racine has studied 
he prophets no less minutely than he had the authors of 
indent Greece ^d Rome. 

** Ce dieu, maitre absolu de la terre et des cieuZt 
N'est point tel que Terreur le figure k vos yeux ; 
L'Etemel est son nom ; le monde est son ouvrage : 
II entend les soupirs de Thumble qu'on outrage, 
Jnge tous les mortals avec d'egales lois, 
Et du haut de son trOne interroge les Rois,*' &c 

The grief of the monarch, upon learning the origin of 
lis wife, is exceedingly natunil, and is, together with 
he scene in which he reprieves Esther, the only part of 
lb character that either touches or interests us. ^ *■ Esther, 
ny liege," says the queen, ** owns a Jew for her sire : 
^ou best know the rigour of your sanguinary decrees." 
But Assuerus thinks neither of punishment nor his own 
iecrees ; his heart is deeply, bitterly wounded. " You !" 
aies he, "you! the daughter of a Jew! What! all 
:hat I love ! you, Esther, innocence and virtue's self ! 
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you, that I thought the dearly beloved of Heaven ! you 
drew your existence from so impure a source ! Wretched 
that I am !" And what admirable piety breathes forth 
in the last words of the queen ! Her people are saved ; 
A man is no more ; Mordecai raised to tne pinnacle of 
power ; the God of Israel honoured ; for has not the 
monarch said it is his will that the Jews should be placed 
on an equal footing with the Persians ? 

'* Et que tout tremble au nom du Dieu qu*Esther adore !" 

And in presence of all this glory, what proud transport 
swells the bosom of Esther ? None : she raises upwards 
her meek glance, and piously exclaims — 

** O Dieu, par quelle route inconnue aux mortels, 
Ta &igesse conduit ses desseins eternels I" 

In imitation of the ancients, Racine has introduced 
choruses into both of his sacred dramas ; but which, 
unlike the choruses of the dramas of antiquity, instead 
of remaining on the stage during the whole time of the 
action, only appear when some motive can reasonably be 
assigned for their presence. We know of few lyrical 
productions more perfect than these choruses. Not only 
are they remarkable from the flowing hamony and beauty 
of their style, but also from their infinite variety of tone 
and sentiment. Some of them exhibit a plaintive melan- 
choly, inspired by the very genius and soul of captivity, 
as, for instance, tne foUowmg : — 

'^Helas! si jeune encore. 
Par quel crime ai-je pu meriter mou malhenr ? 

Ma vie k peine a commence d'eclore, 

Je tomberai comme une fleur, 

Qui n*a vu qu*une aurore, 

H^as ! si jeune encore, 
Par quel crime ai-je pu meriter mon malheur ?*' 

There is in this a certain colour — a certain tone that has 
been oftener caught by musicians than poets ; and, not to 
go further than an eminent French composer of the last 
century, in the * Joseph' of Mehul, we may find more 
than one delicious stram that will recall powerfully to our 
minds the choruses of ' Esther.^ 
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In other portions of these fine lyrical efTusionS) we 
e struck hy the energy with which images of tre- 
ondoiifl mi^jesbr are displaj^ed. We will cite, as an 
jonpley the sublime invocation at the end of the first 
t. 

** Le Diea que nous senrcms est le Dieu des combats ; 
Non, noo, il ne sonffirira pas 

Su'on ^gorge ainsi rinnooence. 
tf ouoi, dwait Timj^^td, 
Oh done est-il ce Dieu si redoutd, 
Dont Israel nous vantut la puissance ? 
Ce Dieu jaloux, ce Dieu yietorieux. 
Est le seul qui commande aux cieux, 
Ni les flairs, ni le tonnerre, 
N'obSssent pmnt k vos dieux. 
II renverse Taudacieux, 
II prend Thumble sous sa defense, 
lie IMeu que nous servons est le Dieu des combats ; 
Non, non, il ne souffrira pas 
Qu'on ^gorge ainsi rinnocence." 

nd further on : — 

^O Dieu, que la ^loire couronne, 
Dieu que la lumiere environne. 
Qui voles sur I'aile des vents, 
Et dont le trone est porte par les anges ; 
Dieu qui veut bien que de simples en&nts 
Avec eux chantent tes louanges. 
Tu vois nos pressants dangers ; 
Donne k ton nom la victoire ; 
Ne soufire point que ta gloire 
Passe k des Dieux Strangers, 
Arme-toi, viens nous d^rendre. 
Descends tel qu'autrefois la mer te vit descendre, 
Que les m^hants apprennent aujourd'hui 

A craindre ta colore. 
Qu'ils soient comme la poudre et la paille l^gdre. 
Que le vent chasse devant lui." 

lit, of all the choruses contained in * Esther,' we know 
r none more completely beautiful than that which ter- 
kinates the third and last act. Never did a more glo- 
ous hymn of rejoicing burst forth from the hearts and 
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lips of a people newly libented from boodi^ snd oppres- 
sioQ ; and we think, in fiivoor of its eztreme beMty^, oar 
readers will hold us excused for giving it them all but in 
its entirety: — 

« Bejoois-toi, Sod, et sors de la poossierey 
Qmtte les T^tements de ta CaptiTite, 
£t reprends ta q>lendeiir premiere, 
Les chemins de Sion k la fin sont ouveitb. 
Rompez yos fers 
Tribos captires. 
Troupes fogitiyeSy 
Bepassez les monts et les mers, 
Bassembles-Yoos des boots de l^miy6r8. 

Une IsBiUXiTB {saiUy, 
Je rererrai oes campagnes a chdres. 

Unx Aotbb, 
JTind plearer an tombean de mes peres, 

' Tout i£ Chceub. 

Repasses les monts et les mers; 
Rassemblez-Yous des boats de Tunivers. 

Une Israelite (seide), 

Releyez, releyez les saperbes portiques 
Dn temple oti notre Dieu se plait d'etre ador^: 
Qae de Vor le pins par son autel soit par^ 
Et que du sein des monts le marbre soit tir^. 
Liban, d^pouUle-toi de tes cMres antiques: 
PrStres sacr^ pr^»arez yos cantiqnes. 

Unb Autre. 

Dieu, descends, et reyiens habiter parmi nous, 
Terre fr^mis d'allegresse et de crainte 
Et Yous, sous sa majesty sunte, 
Cieux, abaissez yous !'' 

In these, and such like efiiisions, Racine is really in- 

s})ired, and if time and space would allow of it, we should 

only need to cite a few of his hymns translated from the 

Roman Breviary to prove this amply. Objects start to 

/ife befDre his eyes, which Vie m tvxm cas\a^ \a \vr« in 
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of his aiidienoe. He carries us along witli 

Mid in this gdorioaa expansion of his talent embraces 

die beaotilu and the sablime. 

either ' Esther* nor 'Athaiie' were ever represented 

i public theatre until long after the death of their 

Kxr; and then with a success yery different from 

t which had attended their first appearance. From 

) moment thait the first representations (in 1721) had 

sealed the defects of the plot and general composition 

' Esther/ the puUic began to wonder at the vogue it 

id enjoyed, and no less at the hd of its having been 

referred to ' Afhaiie.' The latter piece was soon re- 

sived and applauded in a way to justify the opinion en- 

ertained by Boileau of its merits, and Ins prediction that 

he public would one day recognize and acknowledge 

fhem. 

There is ain immense difierence between the sUle of 
composition of ' Esther* and tliat of ' Athalie.' in the 
former, Racine is pre-occupied by the excessive purity 
and decorum required from him, to such an extent as to 
felicitate himsdf upon the ease with which the young 
ladies of St. Cyr could undertake the male characters of 
the play, owing to the fact of the ** ancient Jews and 
Persians having worn long robes that descended to the 
ground."'*' In the second, he is much more wrapt up in 
his subject, and does not, we suspect, trouble himself 
vastly as to whether the dresses of his heroes and heroines 
are to be long or short. Racine took up the pen he had 
left so long untouched, and \vrote * Esther,' because 
Madame de Maintenon requested it, and that it was to 
further a pious object ; but he wrote * Athalie* because, 
after all, he was the author of * Britannicus* and * PhMre.* 
* Esther' was the offspring of religion ; * Athalie,' that of 
the poet's former muse, who had but assumed a new 
form ; and, casting from her the classic duperies of 
ancient Greece and Rome, had put on the eorgeous vest- 
ments of the idolatrous Judaean queen. Had * Athalie' 
gained at once its deserved popularity, there is no saying 

* Preface of* Esther.' 
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where Racine might have stopped on the new path he 
had struck out. Ue had now penetrated into tne very 
heart of what we should call the Biblical East, and who 
knows- whether Sion would not have led to Babylon, the 
Jordan to the Euphrates, and the daughter of Jezebel to 
Semiramis, Zenobia, or Sardana{»lus ? < Esther' is in- 
finitely more full of the poet's own pious feelings ; it is 
a picture taken from the Old Testament, but viewed 
through the medium of the Gospel ; whereas in *• Athalie' 
almost all is to be traced to art. A portion of that local 
colouring, upon which the poets of our day jHide them- 
selves, may perhaps be wanting ; something of that truth 
exhibited by Mozart in the ' Zauberflote,' and by Martib 
in ^ Belshazzar's Feast ;' but still, upon the whole, we 
recognize throughout ^ Athalie' the Oriental spirit which 
forms an essential and intimate part, an element of Ju- 
daism. We feel all along that we are mourning within 
the walls of that gorgeous temple, built by Solomon, of 
marble, of cedar wood, and of gold ; the colossal pillars 
of bronze, the twelve brazen osen, and the lions, all sur- 
round us in that sacred edifice where the son of David, 
on the day of his inauguration, sacrificed as a peace- 
offering twenty-two thousand beeves and one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. 

La Harpe, whose opinion we have often had occasion 
to dispute during the course of our examination of 
Racine's tragedies, furnishes us, in regard to * Athalie,' 
with the best, most accurate, and most concise descrip- 
tion of the striking beauties of this drama, that we re- 
member to have read in any criticism upon the subject. 
" The most extensive and fertile conceptions," says he, 
'^ in the simplest and most seemingly sterile subject ; the 
merit of being able to interest the spectator, during five 
acts, by the means of a priest and a child, without naving 
recourse to any one of those passions which are the ordi- 
nary springs of the dramatic art ; without a love-plot, 
without a single confidant ; the truth of the characters ; 
the splendour of an august and holy spectacle, displaying 
all that is grandest in tragedy ; the sublimity ofa style 
eqi ally admirable in a pontiff speaking the language of 
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the prophets, and in a child speaking that of his a^ ; 
the constant bean^ of a Ycraification in which Racine 
has surpassed himself; a ddnouemoit in action, repre- 
sentingone of the finest and most animated pictures ever 
brought forward on the stsge — all this it is, which has 
phoed ' Athalie* in the foremost rank of the productions 
of poetical genius, and which justified Boileau in saying 
tomsfiriend : *' ' Athalie' is your finest work.' — " Racine, 
in this play, has observed very accurately the traditions 
of Scripture ; and most of the incklents which occur in it 
are to be found in the Second Book of Chronicles. — 
Jonm, Kingof Judah, son of Josaphat, and the seventh 
King of the House of David, mamed Athalie, daufrhter 
of Achab and Jezebel, famous, both of them, for their 
persecutions of the prophets. Athalie, no less impious 
than her mother, soon mduced her husband to become 
an idolater, and dedicated, in Jerusalem, a temple to 
Baal, the God of Tyre and Sidon, where Jezabel was 
bom. Jonun, after havmg seen all his children massacred, 
by the Arabs and Philistines, with the sole ezceptioii of 
his son, Odiozias, died himself at length, of a long and 
painful illness that literally consumed his entrails. His 
nther's death did not deter Ochozias from imitating his 
impiety, and that of his mother, Athalie. But, aner a 
short reign of a year, this prince, having gone to pay a 
visit to his uncle, the Kine of Israel, was killed by order 
of Jehu, whom God had chosen to be the minister of his 
vengeance. Jdiu exterminated the posterity of Achab, 
and precipitated Jezebel from a window of the palace. 
Adilie, m Jerusalem, hearing of these massacres, an- 
swered them on her side by murdering all tiie descend- 
ants of the royal blood of David, and, consequently, all 
the children of Ochozias, to whom she was grandmother. 
Luckily, however, Josabeth, sister of Ochozias, and 
daughter of Joram, by a first marriage, arriving at the 
moment of the massacre of her nephews, contrived by 
some means to extricate from amongst the dying and 
the dead, Joas, an infant at the breast, and gave him, 
with his nurse, in charge to her husband, the high priest 
of the temple ; who secreted them both in the sanctuary. 
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until tiie day when the royal scion of the House of 
David was placed upon the throne, and proclaimed King 
of Judah. These are the events which have preceded 
the period at which Racine commences the action of his 
piece. The drama itself is based upon the combat un- 
ceasingly carried on between the queen and the high 
priest (Joad). The latter has bnwight up Joas, the in- 
fant king, in the temple, with his own children, under 
the name of EHacin — Atkaiie, although not suspecting 
the existence of her grandson, has hcaiird of a treasure 
concealed in the temple, and her cujndity pushes her on 
to obtain it. This fanngs her to the sanctuanr, where she 
sees EUiacin, for whom she conceives a suddoi faney, so 
violent, that she in^sts upon the child beinff d^vered to 
her, and consents, if that be done, to fcntett all other 
claims. Joad resists, and Athalie storms the temple ; 
but the Levites, armed by the high priest, resist her 
power, and she ends by £jling a victim to her rash and 
wicked enterprise. 

To render anything like justice to this magnificent 
production would require volumes. It is not here as in 
^ Phedre,' where one personage alone rivets our whole at- 
tention. In ' Atiialie,' on the contrary, no one character is 
superior to another — all are g[eat, all are majestic, and all 
are so in an equal degree. We do not mean to say that 
any one personage can be compared to PAetIre,— deci- 
dedly not ; — but as a whole, as a tragic poem, as a piece, 
' Atnalie' is equal to ' Phedre,' as a part. We do not know 
of one indifferent scene in this entire drama ; and that 
renders it an exceedingly difficult task to speak of any 
particular portion or portions of it. It is indeed to this 
play that we should be inclined to apply the words, we 
have already quoted, of Voltaire, and to write : ** beau- 
tiful ! harmonious! admirable! sublime!" at the bottom 
of each page. It would be impossible for us, without 
literally, as we have said, devotmg an entire volume to 
the purpose, to point out in detail all the merits of a 
work in which plan, composition, development of cha- 
racier, conduct of events, sty\e, seiitMXiewta^ situations, 
and Images — aJi are equally magni&ceal \ 'v^ V'^ ^<ss^ 
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attempt only to select some few of its more cxtruoi- 
lyfeetures. 

a the exposUkm^ or opening scene (one of the poct*i» 

St) between Jbad wnii Aimers we are informed of tliv 

red of Aikaiie to Jbad^ and from the description of 

ner, become acquunted with the character oiMtUlian^ 

J &TQrite of the queen, and bitterest enemy of the 

^ priest. We also perceive, by the hints thrown out 

r thie ktter to his friend, that a mystery is on the point 

:'ban§r revealed. To Abner Joacf promises to disclose 

le nughty secret at sunset, and to the public it is told in 

oe f»«w»g scene between the pontiff and his wife — 

" Lea temps soot aooomplis, Princesse: il flint parle;" 

m the words in which he greets Joaabeth ; and then 
adding: 

^ Montrons oe jeone lU^ que vos mains ont saav^, 
Sous I'aile da Seigneur, dans le Temple ^eve," 

he imlblds all his plans for defeating w<l/Aiifi«, and placing 
Jots on tile throne. This dialogue b remarkably fine, 
from the contrast shown between the timid Josabeth, and 
het inspired and noble spouse. '* Who will you oppose 
to the satellites of the idolatress ?" asks the afirighted 
princess. — ^*' Have I not told you ?" replies Joad ; ** our 
fViest, our Levites." — At this answer the alarm of his 
wife bursts forth, and exclaiming that such combatants 
are useless, and know only how to pray and to bewail 
their fate, she draws down from the pontiff those superb 
lines, beginning : 

« £t oomptez-vons pour rien Dieu qui combat pour nous ? " 

and ending : 

** Dieu, dent le bras yengeur, pour un temps suspendu, 
Sur oette race impie est toojours ^tendn?" 

The alarm to which Josabeth is a prey, induces her to 
recapitulate all the circumstances attendant upon her dis- 
covery of the infant Joas — "Alas!" cries she, "the 
horrible state in which Ueaven oflcred him to my sight, at 
each momeat represents itself to my nifi^^bled %^\x\l V 
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MhOae hendf lad tfrack Wr giMddiiM wiA iier 
__ dds beooBcs an inpaftaBt fret lovuiis tiie 

end of die to j g c dj . 

7k fint CBtnoee of Atkifie in Ac Yttgnauo^ of tiie 
flecood act k tndj ini^iiifimH. We are thmij pre- 
pared Ibr her appearanee bj* tiie Luiiiud arrival of Zth 



charie, dieaoiiof Joad, who Tvdies, nle aad fareatUeaB, 



into the pi ^ cJC Dc e of hv BMidier and sister (Saloautk). 
"O modierrtfaoae are his first words. ''What has 
faappeMd V asks Joasbeth. " The teaiple is proftned, 
the aUar erf* die Lard deaerted ..." And to his 
roodier^s repeated inquiries he repfies b j die redtd of 
idiat has oocorred. The sacrifice was offered op, and 
the priest! were employed in sprinkling die blood of 
the victim on die heads of ine FaitUbl, iHien sod- 
denly: — 

** Un bruit oonfiis s'^leve, et dn people sorpris 
D^tonme toot k oonp les yenx et les es^its. 
Uiie femme . • pent-on la nonmier saiM Uaqphfime ! 
Unefemme • . c'^ttdt Atlialie dle-m§me. 
• • • Dans mi des parvis, anx hommes r^serr^ 
Cette femme saperbe entre, le front ler^ 
Et se prepvait mdme h passer les limites 

De Tencemte sacree 

• « « • # 

Mon pdre • . Ah ! quel coarroax animait ses regards I 
Moue k Pharaon pamt looins fivmidable ; 
Reine, sors, a-t-il dit, de ce liea redoatable, 
lyob te bamiit ton sexe, et ton impi6t£. 
Viens-ta da Dieu vivant braver la majesty ?" &c. 

The queen is about to reply, when some object ap- 
pearing to strike her forcibly, sne remains silent, and as 
though transfixed, her eyes are riveted upon the young 
Elmdn, The priests surround Zacliarie; be, and bis 
companions, are forced out of the sanctuary. But be 
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las scarcely time to finish his recital, when the cry o! 
^ She comeg f ' puts to flight the inhabitants of tlie tcinplo. 
ind Athalie, — ^the pitmd, the undaunted Athalic,— 
xrtten in, suppOTted oy her attendants, in an cvidenti v 
liaofdered state of mind, and nnks down unon a chair. 
To the entreaties of her suite, that she will leave a sjKit 
irhefe every thing combines to wound and irritate her, 
ihe only repties, *' I cannot ! You sec my weakni^ss 
md my oonfuaoo. Hasten to seek Mathau." . . When 
[he fiiTonrite appears : '* Listen both of you to me," says, 
30 him and to Abner, the queen, scarcely recovered : 
' I will not now read! the memory of the i)ast, nur 
loconnt to you for all the blood I may shed. What 1 
Mve done, Abner, I haye thought it right to du, and I 
rill not therein be judged b^ an insolent populace. . . . 
[ eiyoyed the fruits of my wisdom and my able govcni- 
nent when, some few days ago, an event came to trouble 
he course of my prosperity. A dream (how can I allow 
I dream to annoy me thus ?) — but a dream pursues me 
tvenrwhere, in spite of all my efforts to avoid the horrid 
eooUection." And she then commences that splendid 
uoration, known by the name of *^ the dream of' 
ithaKe:" 

** CT^tait pendant rhorrear d'une profonde nuit ; 
Ma mdre J&abel devant moi s est montree ; 
Comme an jour de sa mort, pompeusement paree : 
Ses malhetirs n'ayaieut point abattu sa fierte ; 
M^e elle avut encor cet ^clat emprunt^ 
Oont elle ent soin de peindre et d'omer son visage, 
Poor r^parer des ans rirr^parable outrage : 
Tremble I m'a-^elle dit, fifle digne de moi ; 
Le cruel Dien des Juifs Temporte aussi sur toi. 
Je te plains de tomber dans ses mains redontables, 
Ma fille ! — En achevant ces mots ^pouvantables. 
Son ombre vers men lit a paru se baisser : 
Et moi, je Ini tendus les mains pour I'embrasser : 
Mais je n'ai plus trouv6 qn'un horrible melange 
D^os et de chairs meurtris, et trainds dans la faoge, 
Des lambeaux pleins de sang, et des membres afn%ux 
Que des chiens devorants se disputaicnt entre eux." 

We know of few things equal to this, and amongst 

l3 
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them is the recitative of Donna Anna, in ' Don Juan,' the 
commencement of which, full of a dark mysterious ter- 
ror, has always forcibly reminded us of the first lines of 
the dream of the cruel queen. Athalie goes on to state, 
that, after her mother's spectre has vanished, a child ap- 
pears before her eyes, and this sight cheers her ; but, 
while she is admiring his beauty, she feels a chilliness 
at her heart, and perceives that her youthful visitor has 
plunged a murderous steel into her breast. Twice she 
dreamt the same fatal dream, and at length, weary of 
these visions, she addressed herself to Baal to watch 
over her life. An unaccountable and instinctive feeling 
drove her then to the temple of the Jews, where she 
meant to have propitiated their God by costly ofierings : 
<' Pontiff of Baal, excuse my weakness," continues sne, 
turning to Mathan. 

" J'entre — Le penple fuit ; le sacrifice cesse ; 
Le grand PrStre vers moi 8*^8006 avee foreor ; 
Pendant qu*il me parlait, O surprise I O terreur ! 
J'ai vu ce mdme en&nt dont je snis menaode 
Tel qu* mi songe efirayant Fa peint H ma pens^ I 
Je Tai vu ; son m^me air. son m^me habit de lin ; 
Sa d-marche, ses yenx, et tous ses traits enfin ; 
Cast lui-meme." 

** This is what has detained me here," adds she. " This 
it is on which I wished to consult you. What is to be 
done ?" Mathan advises the immediate death of EUacin, 
Abner dissuades the queen from such a step, and Athalie, 
drawn by a secret feeling towards this child, agrees to 
see him nearer and speak with him before she proceeds 
to any extremity. Abner goes out to request Joad to 
bring before the aueen his own son and the boy he has 
brought up with him. The following scene, in which 
Athdie questions Eliacin, and in which she is constantly 
divided between the invincible terror she feels in his 
presence, and the sort of fascination he exercises over 
ner, is full of beauties from the first word to the last. 
Athalie is involuntarily charmed by the young prince, 
and cannot understand her own feeWngB. ** Am I then 
capable of pity ?" murmurs she ; MiA «A.\«a\., ^wo^eJw^^ 
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subjugated by his innocence and the intelligence of his 
replies, she o^rs to adopt him, and uses every argument 
to indooe lum to accept ner offbr ; ^* You have captivated 
me, £]iacin,''says die queen. ** I have no heir— cast off 
yaar homely norb— I will divide my riches with you. . . 
fc f w y w her e by my side, I will treat you as my own 
too. 

- Ck»mme votre fils ! 
ezdaims Jobs. 

ATHALIB. 

Otu . . . Yoos voos taises ? 

JOAS. 

Quel Pere 
Jeqmtterais! etpour . . . 

ATHAI.IE. 

H^bien? 

JOAS. 

Pour quelle m^re I" 

The rage of the queen bursts forth at this reply ; and 
we should like to reproduce the whole of the superb 
tirade in which she justifies the murders she has com- 
mitted. But, as we have already observed, if we were 
to quote every remarkable passage of this trasedy, the 
shorter way would be to transcribe it from the first word 
to the last. As all is equally fine, but as the scenes of 
the fifth act will necessarily require from us rather more 
detailed attention, we must, though with regret, be con- 
tented to point out the dialogue in the third act, between 
JVabal and Mathan, in whidi the awful scepticism of the 
latter shows itself in all its revolting auoacity. The 
whole of this act is entirely taken up by this scene ; that, 
in which Mathan peremptorily demands Eliacin from 
Joad and Josabeth ; and the one (&mous throughout the 
world) in which Joad, wrapt in an extatic vision, gives 
himself up to the spirit of prophecy. In the fourth act, 
Josabeth places the sacred diadem on the head of Eliacin^ 
and the High Priest reveals to him tVve aecTe\.<A \^&\i\sf^\ 
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then, throwing open the doors of the sanctuary, and ad- 
mitting the Pnests and Levites : — 



Roi, Toilk yos vengeurs centre vos ennemis, 
PrStres, voilk le Koi que je vous ai promis 1' 



cries he — and the mystery is revealed. Joad now pro- 
poses to march against the palace, — take it by storm, and 
punishing Athalie by death for all her crimes, place Joas 
on the throne of his ancestors. The oath of allegiance 
is administered ; Joas is solemnly crowned by the High 
Priest ; and the order for marching upon the citadel is 
given, when a Le>ite enters, who announces that Athalie 
is approaching the temple, at the head of her Tynans ; 
that Abner is imprisoned, and that all means of escape 
are cut off. Now it is that Joad begins to display those 
qualities which, at the end of the drama, raise him to a 
more than human height. He organizes at once a sys- 
tem of defence ; dbtributes his men, arms the Levites, 
and taking Joas by the hand : " Come I" cries he, *' be- 
loved scion of a valiant race, come, and inspire your de- 
fenders with fresh courage — 

** Venez du diaddme k leurs yeux vous couvrir, 
Et perissez du moius en Boi, s'il faut p^rir V* 

The fifth act opens by a scene between Zacharie and 
Salomithf in which we are told what is passed. '* Pre- 
pare yourself, my sister," says the youth, *' we approach 
perhaps our last hour, and orders are given for the com- 
bat." We learn that Joas has been placed at the head 
of the Levites, that beyond the walls of the sanctuary, 
no one yet knows that Eliacin is the ofi&pring of the 
Royal race of David, and that Athalie, poniard in hand, 
waits only the arrival of the battering-rams and other 
warlike engines, to burst open the brazen gates of the 
Temple. A violent knocking is heard. " The Temple 
has yielded !" exclaims Salomith — but the cause of her 
alarm is Abner, whom the queen has freed from the dun- 
,;grcon into which she had thrown him, and whom she 
sends^ to announce to Joad that if he yiUI give up to her 
£^Juicm, and the treasure he VioVda coaceeX^, ^'t^rSk 
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withdraw her troops and leave the Jews unmolostod. 
Joad asks Abner what he advises at this crisis. Abner 
counsels a prompt compliance with the desires of Athalie. 
The High Priest pretends to enter into his views, and 
promisea to deliver the treasure he possesses if Athalie 
will consent to come and receive it from his hand. 

** Je vaif la eontenter — dos portes vont s'oavrir. 

De 868 plus braves chefk qn'elle entre accompaxn^ 
* • « • 

De sa suite avee vons qa'dle i^le le nombre." 

*' And as to the child so feared, so dreaded/* adds the 
Pontiff, ** I know your spirit of equity, Abner, and will 
explain to yon the mystery of his birth before Uie queen, 
you shall say whether I ought to give him up to her ; you 
shall be judge betwixt him and Athalie." Abner hastens 
back to uie camp. Joad now takes his last measures, and 
gives his last orders. '* Let all, " commands he, *' on the 
passage of the queen give her the idea of a profound 
calm. Let our soldiers surround Joas — bring hither his 
faithful nurse — let the Levites close the doors of the 
Sanctuary, the moment she (Athalie) has passed the 
threshold ; let the sound of the clarions immediately 
infuse terror into her camp ; call the people to the rescue 
of their king, and let the ears of Athalie be greeted by 
the wondernil tale of the preservation of Joas 1" Group 
by group, the priests and Levites disappear, and soon afi 
are concealed; Joas also is hid behind a curtain, and 
when Athalie enters, surrounded by her guards, she per- 
ceives only Joad and Josabeth ; she begins by insulting • 
the High Priest, and ends by demanding the execution 
of his promise : — 

" Get en£suit, ce tr^r qu*il taat qu'on me remette, 
Ousontrils?" 

** Sur le champ ta seras satis&ite ; ** 
answers Joad. 

* Je te les vjus montrer Tun et Tautre k la fois — " 

and, drawing aside the curtain, he discovers Joas on the 
throne; his nurse kneeling at h\s ii^Vvt \vaxA^ K3ai>s&&^ 
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sword in hand, standing upright at his left, and armed 
Levitcs ranged on the steps leading to the royal seat : — 

** Paraissez, cher enfimt, digne sang de nos Rois !*' 

exclaims Joad ; and, leading him forwards, '* Dost tliou 
recognise the heir of the holiest of monarchs, Oh 
queen 1" asks he ; and, showing her the scar left on the 
neck of the young king, he adds, *' at least recognise the 
marks of thine own poniard. Here is thy king, thy 
son, the son of Ochozias. People ! and you, Abner, re- 
cognise in him Joas ! • . • And this is what remains to 
me of the treasures amassed b^ David," concludes the 
Pontiff. The coop de thidtre is at this moment superb. 
Athalie, enraged, but counting on an easy victory and 
revenge, turns fii^ to Joad : — 

** Ta fiyurbe h oet en&nt, traitre, sera f uneste — ** 

and then to the guards : — 

<< lyun &nt5me odieux, soldats, d^vrez moi !" 
** Soldats da Dien vivant, d^endez votre Boi !" 

vociferates Joad. The doors of the inner Sanctuary are 
thrown open, and armed Levite^ rush in from every side 
upon the sts^. *^ Where am I ?" screams Athalie ; 
'*OhI treason, Oh miserable queen! with arms and 
enemies surrounded on all sides!" *'The Grod thou 
didst defy has delivered thee into our power," says the 
High Pnest. ** Render to him an account of the blood 
that thou hast shed !" Athalie is still crying aloud for 
vengeance, when a Levite enters from without, to an- 
nounce that the enemy is routed and the temple is secure 
from all harm. '* As the wind dispels the smoke rising 
in the air, so has the voice of the Omnipotent put the 
army to flight." The end of this scene is so fine that 
we must give to our readers at any rate a portion of it. 
The Levite recounts the utter dbcomfiture of the enemy 
and the joy in the city ;— 

** Tous chantent de David le fils ressuscite, 
Baal est en horreur dans la sainte cite ; 
De son Temple profane on a bris4 les portes : 
Matban est egorge. 
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ATHALIE. 

Diea des Joift, ta Temportes ! 
Old, c^est Joas; }e dberche en Tain k me tromper ; 
Je leoonnais rendroit oii je le fis firapper ; 
Je Tois Oehodas et le port et le geste ; 
Toot me retnce enfin nn sang que je d^teste. 
Da^id, DaTid triomphe ; Achiab senl est d^troit, 
Impitoyahle IXen, toi senl as tout oonduit I 
Cast UA qui, me flattant d'one yengeanoe ais^ 
M*a8 "nngt Ibis en un joor h moi-nieme opposde ; 
Tant&t poor nn en£mt excitant mes remords, 
Tant&t m'£bl<MU8sant de tes riches tr^rs 
Qne j'ai craint de livrer anx flammes, an pillage. 
Qn'if T^gne demo ce fils, ton soiu et ton onvrage I 
Et que ponr signaler son exm>ire nonvean. 
On Ini fiffise en mon sein enfonoer le contean ! 
Void oe qn'en moorant Ini sonhaite sa m^ : 
Qne dis-je, sonhaiter I Je me flatte, j'esp^ 
Qn'indodle k ton joug, fiitign€ de ta loi, 
l^d^le an sang d' Achab qn^ a Te9n de m<^, 
Gonfbrme k son aienl, h son pere semblable. 
On vena de David TMritier detestable 
Abolir tes bonneurs, profimer ton antel, 
Et venger Athalie, Achab, et J^zabel !" 

This fatal wish was in fact fulfilled ; for, afler many 
years of a wise and pious reign, Joas, seduced by the 
wicked advice of those around him, stained his own 
hands with the blood of Zacharias his foster-brother; 
and this murder, perpetrated in the sanctuary, was one 
of the main causes of God's anger a^nst the Jews. 

The more we examine Ath^ie, Sie more we are con- 
vinced that this is indeed (with the exception of the 
ever-unrivalled and incomparable character of Phedre) 
the finest of his works. It is so complete, that it is 
quite impossible, from the beginning to the end, to wish 
any one line were otherwise, or any single situation 
changed. Athalie, Mathan, Joad, Abner, are all 
equally great; and the secondary personages, Josabeth, 
Zacharie, Salomith, are each of them perfect in their 
way. Joas himself is a chef-dfcsuvre, and certainly not 
the least di£Scult to have conceived axv^ eiAicvs\3^\ VskX 
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to render a child interestmg on the stage, to avoid tire- 
some naivete, and unnatural precocity of intellect, is one 
of the most arduous tasks a dramatic author can under- 
take ; and we know of no one who has achieved it so 
successfully as Racine. We repeat it again ; that, to do 
entire justice to tins last tragedy of the poet's, a whole 
volume would not be too much to devote to the sulnect. 
All that we can hope from the i^ort analysis we have 
been able to give of it is, that the reader, having lifted a 
comer of the veil, may wish to obtain a more perfect 
view of that which is concealed, and apply to the ori- 
ginal woriL of the poet, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with beauties we have barely had space to point out even 
to his notice. We cannot, however, take leave of 
* Athalie ' without remarking upon the splendour of the 
choruses. There is visible in them a still greater va- 
riety than in those of * Esther ;' and, in its style, each 
arrives at a still higher degree of perfection. Where, 
for instance, shall we find greater force than in that 
appeal of the Israelites in the fourth act ? 

UNE voix (seule), 
^ Oh sent les traits que tu lances. 
Grand Dieu, dans ton juste coorroux ? 
N*es-tu plus le Dieu jaloux ? 
N'es-tn plus le Dieu des vengeances ? 

UNE AUTRE. 

Oil sont, Dieu de Jacob, tes antiques bont^s ! 
Dans rhorreur qui nous environne 
N'entends-tu que la voix de nos iniquity ? 
N'es-tn plus le Dieu qui pardonne?" 

If in this passage energy of expression is what we are 
roost called upon to admire, what shall we say to the 
melancholy and graceful tenderness of the follow- 
ing ?- 

" Triste reste de nos rois, 
Chfere et demi^re fleur d'une tige si belle, 
HSlas I sous le couteau d'une m&te cmelle 
Te Ferrons-uous tomber une sfc<ioii'3Le i.o\ft\ 
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Prinoe umable, dis-noos si qiielque ange au beroeau, 
Cootre tee mwmriiw prit scnn de te d^finidre ; 

Oa il dans la unit dn tombeaa 
La Toix dn DIen -fi^ant a ranim^ ta oendre." 



It 18 deplorable to reflect that such U at present the 
coikUtion of the legitimate drama in France, and such 
the absence of fine actors, that little or no opportunity 
can be aflbrded to the public at large for judgme of the 
more conaplete amongst the classical tragedies of Racine, 
such as ' Britannicos' and * Athalie,' for mstance. Wher- 
erer, as in ' Phddre,' * Andromaque,' and * Bajazet,' the 
entire interest of tiie piece rests on one female character, 
the admirable performance of Mdlle. Rachel suffices to 
excite the curiosity of the public, and to draw fiill houses 
to tbe ThSStre Francois, But let us not attribute this 
to any serious taste m France for the purer and more 
elemted productions of dassical art ; it is simply the 
effect of fiehion, and of a personal admiration for the 
talents of one particular and favorite performer. If we 
would seek for any really popular feeling of interest in 
the classical drama, a feeling participated in by the 
higher orders, and sanctioned by the court, we must 
look to the capital of a sister country, where, since the 
victories of a great warrior raised it to the rank of a 
kingdom, the arts have ever found a home full of dignity 
and ease, and where the rulers of the lend have ever 
delighted to assodate with their glory, as successful 
captains and wise administrators, the more peaceful re- 
nown acquired by a diligent cultivation of science and 
literature. The enlightened and high-minded prince 
who at the present day occupies the throne of Frederick 
the Great, has in no respect forgotten the noble example 
set him by his ancestors. The mtelligent protection of 
Frederick-William IV. has been extended to all those 
whose talents and whose conduct rendered them worthy 
of such distinction ; but nowhere has the royal influence 
been more beneficially felt than in the constant and liberal 
encouragement aflbrded to the classical productions of 
tbe stage. Not only have tlie numerovi^ dasa o^ ^\>ii^Kc^& 
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and the German people at large had an opportimit/ of 
forming an opinion upon the masterpieces of ancient art, 
— not only does the more cultivated portion of all Europe 
owe to the good taste of the Pnisraan monarch the enjoy- 
ment (in their owi^ original tongue) of some of the finer 
compositions of the Li&n authors, and the reproduction 
o£ tne glorious ' Antigone' of Sophocles, translated it is 
tme, but in every other respect such as the poet himself 
conceived it, — not only are all these advantages due to 
the descendant of the great Elector, but France herself 
ewes to him the greatest honor done to her traffic bard 
since the days of Louis XIV. To Frederick-William 
JV. b to be traced the project of reviving * Athalie ;' 
and after sparing no pains and no expense in bringing it 
out in goi^feoos splendour, crowning the whole oy en- 
trusting the composition of the music for the dioruses 
to one of the first of living composers, Meyerbeer. Two 
years ago the directors of the ThicUre Frangm thouffht 
of little else but of tiie sums that it would cost to play 
' Athalie' according to the princely ideas of the King of 
Prussia ; and had all France (that is to say Paris) oeen 
at length gratified with a representation of the chef- 
cTceuvre of Racine, surrounded by all the pomps and 
splendour it requires, this act of tardy justice would have 
been, after all, but the imitation of a most bright and 
honorable example. That France should allow any 
other country to take the lead of her in appredating and 
doing honor to the works of her great geniuses cannot 
redound to her credit, however much it may tell to the 
advantage <^ the nation who should thus distinffubh 
itself. Let us therefore hope that this state of things 
may not last, and that, to judge of the most perfect of 
Racine*s trs^gedies, it may soon only be requisite to 
undertake a journey to Paris, and not be absolutely ne- 
cessary to. go as far as Berlin. 

' N^ron,' * Hermione,' * Athalie,* * PhMre,' are Ra- 

cine*s claims upon an immortality, to which, if the three 

former even did not exist, the latter would alone suffice 

to give him an indisputable rigVit. We might, indeed, 

sajr with truth, that if any ihree o? ^esfe ^x^fc ct^^Jossoa 
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w&re erased from the catalogue, the remaining one huuM 
suffioe to immortaliie Bacine; but, whatever may be the 
adminrtiaB with which they all inapire ua, we itiU hold 
*Ph&dfe* to be te poeC*a aobUmert efibrt. ' Athalie,* 
however great (and U certainly ia rolnanin, ia but thie 
■ntnre finit ni a talent whoae brighteat bloatoma were 
* Brimniena' and ' Andromaque ;'' bnt * Phedre* it nor 
a ahoot of the aame parent stem; haa not been nourished 
by the aame np, or taken root in the same soil. " Phe- 
che' ia an exotic diat it haa pleased the wayward gardener 
Geoina to graft on the heaithiul tree of which the bril- 
liant effloreaoenoe suflBdently betokened the strength and 
the fertility. It resembles the azure flower, the * Blaiic 
Bliime' of Nofalis and the Germans, and flourishes in a 
land where many such are to be found, and whence they 
are sometimes wafted by an idle wind into the lap of 

A beaotiiul picture nm^t be punted of the heroines 
<rf Bacine. In tiie fitmt rh^(h«, Koxane, Erephile, and 
Hermione, contrasting with Monime, Berenice, Iphi- 
g^e, and Esdier; a little in the shade the distinct 
ffroupof pale yictimSy such as Junie, Atalide, and Aricie, 
half shrouded by the sable veils of the mourning Andro- 
maque ; and in the back ground, enthroned in a glaring, 
lurid light, gorgeous and yet ominous, like the setting 
sun before a storm, Agrinpino and Clytemnestrey on each 
side of the haughty Athalie. 

We trust the reader will remember what we said in 
our Introduction, namely, that, in examining the great 
writers of the so-called classical drama, it is necessary to 
accept at once the conventional style of their composi- 
tions, and not expect or require from them the merits 
peculiar to the natural school. We have had, through- 
out this work; no intention of comparing Shakspere and 
Bacine ; on the contrary, we would again entreat those 
who wish to appreciate the merits of both, never to seek 
from one what the other alone can give, and to remem- 
ber, that in the diametrical opposition of their methods 

* If we did not fear being accused of aiming at a conceit, 
we would sajr that its perfume was exhaVe^m^^'tViTivsft! 
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lie their respective claims to originality and greatness. 
Recurring to our own words in the beginning of this 
essay, we hope the numerous extracts we have made from 
the works of the poet of ' Athalie' will have enabled us 
to convince our readers that ''the peculiarities of the 
conventional style once admitted, nothing in that style 
can surpass the excellence, the perfection attained by 
Radne. 
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TRANiSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH PASSAGES. 

[See Page 30.] 
Pags 28. "The gesture itself flows natarally from the 

Page 30. 
** Mankind all seem so hatefnl in my e^es, 
I should be sorry to seem wise in theirs." 

Page 40. 
** Can I believe it, Princef Does any vestige 
Of lingering tenderness for a sad Pnncess 
Now bring you here ? Or must I only think 
That du^ gave the fortunate desire 
Which hither bends your steps ?** 

Page 47. '< Let him have died V 

Page 82. 
** Daughters of Zion I young and tender flowers, 
Blown to and fro by fete. 

** m call them hither. Hither come my daughters. 
Once the companions of my captive hours 1" 

Page 88. 
«* I know my worth — ^Thus fer I trust to feme, 
Cabal I will have none ; to get admired 
Few voices may be mine — but these not hired ; 
And my ambition to achieve renown 
Won't beg from door to door throughout the town. 
Unpatronised, my works the playhouse fill ; 
All may admire or censure as they will. 
There, with no fools to preach or plead my cause, 
/ now and then contrive to catoik a^^'dxii^* 
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There, willing that my merits should decide, 
I show not kmgs or nobles on my side. 
To please the court and people is my aim. 
My lines the only partisans I claim. 
1^ by their value that my pen is known ; 
Myself alone have built up my renown. 
Nor is my rival injured, whom I treat 
As equal with myself 

Page 89. That sera "at once magnificent and decorous." 

Page 97. "To leave Spain immediately after he had set 
foot there, to turn aside, and attach himiself to a Castillian 
Rome ; for Comeille to do this, was not to avail himself of 
all his advantages." 

Page lia "The justice of the greatest kings may be 
betrayed.** 

Page 115. 
" Sublime his pen, nmple and soft his heart. 
Still drawing truths celestial £rom their source, 
Amauld triumphant from his labours rose, 
And proved our fidth both ancient and divine. 
He pierced the mysteries obscure of grace ; 
To humble penitents he showed the way 
Of pardon, whensoever they should exeoaqge 
The chains of Satan for the Gospel's yoke. 
God was the single object of his vows ; 
Ne'er had our church, even in the primal age, 
A stouter champion or more docile child." 



Page 115. 
" Hated by some, by others loved, 
Esteem'd by all mankind. 
Fitter with patriarchs to have moved. 
Than in our age perverse and blind, 
Amauld in death is now laid low. 

Morals had ne'er a guard more stardi. 
Error more fomudable foe. 
Or firmer friend our holy church." 

Page 116. "Amauld, the great Amauld, makes my 
apology." 

" O God ! what cruel war I 
/ And two men witlun me. 
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One wills that, fall of lore for thee, 
Ky hmxi to thee mmy itill be true ; 
The odier, rebel to thy wishei, 
Makes me lerolt against thy law." 

Page 119. "To weep with tinae who weep, to re|oioe with 
those who nrfoiee.'' 

Page im, "The most beantiftil of my children." 

Paoe 127. 
''Judge, by the horror which this miscreant giTes me. 
If I with him could erer share my crown." 

''And I, so absotntely do I hate thee. 
Would not with thee share eren the light of day." 

"That Ibe had never bat ibr me been bom ! 
Then if he dies, mast I not also die? 
Ne'er doobt it, his death also most be mine — 
Destroction most be dealt to both or neither. 
Nor cruel nor yet merdfol by halves. 
Forgive your ibe, or let mc share his fiite." 

Page 128. 
** From earliest inflmcy we still were foes — 
From infimcy ? nay, even before oar birth. 
Sad, fiidtal fhiit of blood from incest drawn I 
While in one bosom we were yet inclosed, 
Intestine straggles in my mother's womb 
Gave her sad warning of oar wars began." 

Page 130. 
*' A mighty glory to o'erwhelm the weakness 
Of kings iniom their effeminacy conaaered ! 
Of nations lifeless from thdr want of vigour. 
Panting beneath the weight of golden armour ! 
Falling in crowds, ne'er thinking of resistance. 
Meeting your hero with whole ranks of dead. " 

Page 130. 

PORUS. 

** Wsdt not to see that I abuse my triumph. 
But show how you are fit to use your own." 

Alexander. 
*• Your pride will never bear to be abased ; 
Your latest breath will still be drawn in menace. 
In truth my victory may feel alarm, 
That in your name there is the force oi ^raA«&. 
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I must prepare against it — ^Tell me, then. 

As what and who ought I (speak out I) to treat you ?' 

POBUS. 

" As king !" 

Pa^ 132. 
<* Ymiy whose ambition might, if I had pleased. 
Have cropt the honours of some paltry legion. 
And /, who fill a high ancestral throne. 
The child, wife, sister, mother, of your masters !' 

Page 133. 
" What? Then he has some empire o'er her heart?' 

Page 134. ' 
Nabcissa. 
« What then ? Who stays you. Prince ?" 

Nero. 
" All ! Agrippina, Burrhus, and Octayia, 
Seneca, sdl Home, and three whole years of yirtae !' 

Page 135. 

« Stay I 
Burrhus, I know not what your projects be. 
But for some days, whate'er mi^ht be my wish 
Has found in you a uniform resistance. 
Answer me this, I say I If you refuse. 
Others shall answer me of her and Burrhus !" 

Page 136. 
** You reign I You know the distance which your birth 
Once interposed between you and the purple. 
My rights of blood, which Rome had recognised. 
Were steps which without me you could not climb. 
When the discarded mother of Britannicus 
Ceased to oppose my marriage with the prince, 
'Mongst all &e beauties who desired his hand. 
Intriguing with his minions to obtain it, 
I, with one only thought, desired to wed him, 
The wish to place you on the throne I shared— 
Tiwt bent my stubborn pride." 

Page 136. 
''The senate was seduced: a milder law 

Placed Claudius in my bed, Rome at my feet. 

This was for me enough ; for you 'twas nothing. 
/ made yon enter by my steps the ^^ace •, 
Named you the monarch's son, obtame^ m ix^aarna^ 
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His daughter, whom I severed from her lover ; 

Her lover, who that day against his life 

lifted his hand distraet ; even this was nothing." 

Faces 136-7. 
'*Tet Chmdins approached his latter end. 

His eyes, kng ShvA, glared on the tmth at last 
- He saw his error; filled with boding fears 

He sig^wd on thinking of his hapless son. 
* Fun woold he, all too late, convene his fHends, 

IB^ goods, and bed, and palace, all were mine. 

And thos lus rising tenderness exhaled 

In firoitleas tears, imd his last breath I canght. 

My cares i^ipeared his dying pains to soo&e." 

Page 137. 
** Kept the son's tears from his expiring fkther. 
He died. Reports were rife against my conduct 
I stifled all the romoare of his death ; 
And whUe the army were gained o'er by Borrhos ; 
While yoa recdved their oaths, and by my ooonsels 
Marched to the camp, and sacrificed at Kome, 
The people, whom my arts deceived, inquired 
After their monarch's health, while legions poured 
To pr(^ ^our throne. The royal crown was shown, 
Announcmg both his death and your succession 1" 

Page 137. 
« Ingrate ! Then you believed it ? " 

** Guards I quick obey the orders of my mother." 

** Here. I embrace, to suffocate, my livaL" 
• « « « 

** While he shall breathe, I have but half a life. 
How she has tired me with his hated name !" 

Page 138. 
** What ! still bewildered by my former glory ? " 

" Narcissa, come ! we '11 see what's to be done." 

Page 139. 
Nebo (seeing Agrippina). 
" Gods ! " 

Agbifpina. 
" Stay, Nero, stay ; and let me say one word, 
BritaDnicus is dead ! I've seen the \AoN?^\ 
/ know the assassin ! '\ 

-Ml 
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Nero. 
** Whom then do you mean ?** 

Agrippina. 
** Yourself! 
Adieu I Thou mayest withdraw ! " 

Page 141. 
*^ Rome saw you with the emperor approach. 
What wearmess came o'er me in the climes 
You quitted I Ah I how long T lingered there ; 
Haunting the charming scenes where I adored you! 
I asked you of your sad forsaken realms ; 
I sought in tears each trace your steps had lefl^. 
At length, by melancholy o'erpower'd, 
Towards Italy despair directed mine.** 

Page 142. 
** Didst thou, Phenissa, see that splendid sight ? 
Are not thine eyes still with its grandeur filled ? 
Those torches, that bonfire, that night of fiame ; 
Those eagles, ensigns, people, and that army ; 
That crowd of kings, those consuls, and tiiat senate — 
All borrowing from my lover their whole splendour j 
That pomp, mat gold, exalted by his glory ; 
Those laurels still the witness of his triumph ; 
• « * • 

That port majestic, and that sweetest presence : 
Heavens! with what mixed respect and with what 

pleasure 
All hearts in secret swore their faith to him l" 

Page 143. 
** Each knot that love most powerfully can bind. 
Reproaches soft, transports each hour renewed. 
The care to please, but artless, new alarms. 
Beauty, renown, and virtue, all are her*s. 
Each day for five whole years have I beheld herj 
And still methinks I see her the first time !" 

Page 144. 

" Well, cruel, reign, and sate yourself with glory ! 
Grant, that I had betn waiting to believe you. 
Till those same lips, that poured fotii^ co\xTi^«E& ^^^0Q3^ 

Vowing a love whicli should for evw ^A\A^i>&, 
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Those lips, eoaSemfd beibre me to be fiutfalev, 
ThemaelTes should order my eternal absence* 
I wished to hear mjsdf my fiite from yon. 
But DOW I will not hear, nrewell fiir erer !" 

Page 144. 
''Forererl ah, great piinee, thmk bvt yonnelC 
How frig^ol M that wotd to those that love ! 
What torments most a month or year on both 
Inffiet, when sever'd by the pathless sea ! 
Oh, let the son still rise, and still go down. 
And Utos never oease to see his love. 
And Berenice never lose her Titns.'' 

Page 144. 
** F<Mr five whole yean, down to Ais croel day. 
My passion £ir yon has been still the same : 
Nay, more— I will even at this &tal moment, 
Wiih a last desperate effort, crown the whole — 
I will survive it — I obey yoor orders — 
Farewell ! Be^ still ! I never more will see yon V 

Page 145. 
** On Tltas and on me, porsoe your coarse ; 

I love, I fly 1dm — he loves me and flies. 

* * « • 

Adieu I let as all three example give 
To all the world of the most tender love. 
And the most sorrowful, the world e'er saw. 
All now is ready 1 Follow not my steps. 

(to Titus) 
For the last time, O mighty prince, fiurewelL" 

Page 148. 
** And warding off the shafts of dangeroos love. 
Nor suffer poisoned ardours to approach 
A heart that years of frost had chilled to ice." 

Page 149. 
<* Though hostile fkte had sunk me lower still. 
Vanquished, pursued, witiiout or help or kii^om. 
Wandering from sea to sea, less king than pirate. 
For my whole fortune Mithridates' name ; 
Know, that attended by a name so glorious, 
(Jo where I might, all eyes would be upon me/* 

Page 150. 
What ! then ron had intended to decftVve tda\'' 
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** And.my last look has seen the Bmnans fly ! 
** You only still are mine ; then let me giye yoo.' 

Page 151. 
** live on to trinmph o'er a yanqnish'd foe ! 
To avenge — " 

" Madam, 'tis done ! I've lived ! " 

*' Draw nigh, my son ! 
Come and receive the Pontian king's last sigh 1 '* 

Page 152. 
<< My gloiT calls me, drags me to the altar. 
Where I may swear to you eternal silence ! " 

Pa^l53. 
** What said I ? At this hour, the last we have» 
1 1^1 a sense of fatal pleasure seize me ! 
The more I speak to you, the more I'm forced 
To wish this peril ne'er may have an end ; 
But we must do ourselves a violence. 
Nor waste the little that remains of firmness 
In vain adieus— Lead on ! henceforth avoid me. 
And merit all the tears you make me shed." 

Page 153. 
** Alas I this virtue, in the end unconquered. 
But shows the while too sensitive a souL 
Those tears attest it, and those recreant sighs 
Which pluck the sad remembrance from our flame- 
Effects severe of a beloved one's presence. 
From which even duty ^ves but weak protection. 
Yet if this generous feelmg claim respect, 
Give me to keep that glory, cease to see me ! 
Spare me those tears which trickle for my shame 
Spare me those fires which with regret I quench ; 
Spare me those interviews so full of sadn^s. 
Which only aggravate your pains and mine.' 
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Page 157. 
Intrepid, victory throughout attends him. 
Charming, aye faithful, every glory 's his." 

Page \5ft. 
"Avenge me I 1 \>e\ie;ve «3\V' 
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Pftge 158. 
" Wbatl 'with no oath, no doty to restrain yon, 
SedE out a Greek, the lorer of a Trojan ! 
Lesre me^ then take again, and then retnm 
From Helen's dang^ter to braTe Hector^s widow ! 
CSrown torn about the bondwoman and princess ! 
And sacrifice now Troy to Greece, now Greece to 
Hector's son I" 

Pages 158-9. 
** The qo^ling Taloor St old Hector's fkther, 
At his son's feet expiring in their eyes, 
While in his aged breast yoa plong^ yonr arm. 
To seek some drops of blood not chilled by age. 
Troy steep'd in blood, and flaminff in the fire, 
Pd^xenes, whom yoor right hand has slain, 
Berore ibe Ace of all indignant Greece — 
What to such grievous blows can we reftise ? " 

Pase 159. 
** I loYed thee, fidthless ; whom I'd have made fiuthfhU'' 

Pages 159-60. 
'* Tou only struck the blows. 

Silence, thou traitor I " 

*' Thou only art the guilty parricide ! 
Gk> ! make the Greeks enchanted with thy fhry t 
Gk>! I disclaim it, Uiou art my abhorrence I 

What hast thou done, barbarian ? 

* « « 

But say — who made thee arbiter of fkte 
To him ? Why slay him ? What had he done? What right 
Hadst thou to do the deed? Who told thee so?" 

Page 160. 
^ Andromache herself, to Pyrrhus rebel. 
Pays him the duty of a fkithfhl widow. 
Commanding that his death may be avenged." 

Pa^ 164. 
** Can any king lay claim to greater honours ?" 

Page 168. 
''And when at length old Troy mn8l\«\>^e»^«^> 
/ and Patrocios will be voor avensexs. 
Or I alone." ' ^ 
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P&ge 168. 
" This oracle's more sore than that of Calchas.** 

Page 168. 
** Yonr daughter, scared by sach a frightful aght. 
Saw on her side Achilles, and the army 
Array'd against her ; yel^ though all alone, 
Achilles in his rage the army quelled. 
And threw division *mongst the Gods themselYes !" 

Page 169. 
** Atrides' daughter, I it was who first 
Gave you, great prince, the tender name of &ther." 

Page 169. 
** A race all fiital no way yon belie. 
Yes I Atreus* or Thyest^ blood still flows 
Through all your yeins. Assassin oi your daughter 

Page 170. 
<' Ah ! What ? Think'st thou the sad Eriphile 
Should with such calmness witness all their j6ys f 
Think*st thou my sorrow should entirely vamsh 
At sight of transports which I may not share ? 
I see Iphigenia in the arms 
Of a fond father ; of a haughty mother 
The sole pride ; while I to novel dangers 
Ever exposed, and from my cradle upwards 
In alien bauds can only breathe Uie air, 
Blest by no parents' smile, even ignorant 
Who and from whence I am." 

Page 171. 
** And Paris, crowning his aspiring flame. 
Keep without risk the sister of your wife." 

Page 172. 
<* All sleep, the army, and the winds, and N^ytune." 

Page 178. 
*• Gods ! why in the bleak forests* thickest gloom 
Am I not seated ? When shall I be able 
To pierce the cloud of noble dust, and follow 
The Sying car's swift track. V\\]b. ^Jaesa ^ini e^es?" 



Page \B\. . „ 

'A woman dying, and 'wlwi sefeVs \o ^^' 
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Page 182. 
*' Bright noble author of a wretched race, 
Thoa whom my mother dared to boast as parent. 
Who blushest haplj at my present troubles — 
Son I I now cast on thee my final gaze I" 

Page 183. 
Ph^dra. 
••Of love 1 feel the fory." 
(Enone. 
••Love of whom?" 

Phjbdra. 
•• Thou soon shalt hear the very height of horrors. 
I love ; at the corst word I tremble, ahndder . 
I love r 

(Enone. 
••Bat whom?" 

Phjbdra. 
•• Thou knowest the royal son 
Of the Amazon ; that prince I long oppressed.*' . 

(Enone. 
••ffippolytus? Great (Jodsr 

Phjbdra. 
•• Tis thou thyself hast named him !" 

Page 184. 
•* O height of misery ! My eyes retraced him 
When I beheld his father's features I'' 

Pa^ 184. 
** 'Tis Venus unrestrained, fixed to her prey." 

Page 186. 

•• Yes, prince, I langmsh and I bum for Theseus* 
I love him ; but not such as shades below 
Have seen him, fickle worshipper of thousands, 
Th6 bed defiling of the God of Hell ; 
But faithful, proud, and even somewhat savage, 
Charming, and young, leading all hearts in chains. 
Such as our Gods are painted, such as you : 
Your port he had, your eyes, your heavenly language, 
That noble modesty sufiused his cheeks. 
When he passed o'er our Cretan floods, and came 
To be the worthy fiame of Minos* da.\x^\ftT%. 
What were you then engaged in? 'Wn^ ^'^\i'fe 

Without Hjppolytus convene tkie eVecX 

Of Greece's heroes ? " 
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Page 187. 
*' Ah, cmel I thoa hast too well understood me I " 

" I ooold not speak of anything but thee I '* 

Page 188. 
*<The time's gone by, my insane passion's known. 
He knows me bounds of modesty are passed. 
I to my conqueror have declared my shame. 
And hope, despite m^rself, into my heart 
Has g^ded imperceptibly." 

Page 188. 
*^ Let lum place on his brows the diadem ; 
I only craTe the honour there to plant it." 

Page 188. 
<* Press, weep, groan, paint to him his Fheedra dying| 
Blush not to use a softly suppliant yoice : 
All 111 confess to the^— in thee alone 
My hopes are c^tred." 

Page 189. 
" Oh thou who see'st the shame in which I am^ 
Venus implacable ! Is the measure full 
Of my confusion ? All thy darts have struck ; 
Thy triumph is complete." 

Page 189. 
<< To his proud ears thy name appears offensive. 
Goddess, avenge thyself I one cause is ours. 
Let him but love I 

Page 189. 
<< I'll see the witness of my flame impure 
Observe the front with which I fix his &ther. 
While sighs he never heard shall swell my heart. 
And tears he thankless checked, bedew my eyes." 

Page 190. 
** I know my perfidies ; I'm not of those 
Who, hardened, taste of peace while steeped in crime, 
And fe^^i^ttthemselves ne'er-blushing fronts : 
/ iiMl^^^^HtTCCoUect them all *, 

these hoWow N«n\\a> 

eomlDS to unAftCfiftN^'VsMa.x 
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Page 190. 
'^ Do ai tlKm wil^ I yidd myself to thee ; 
Anute tiuM troables I Yasfe no reMoree." 

FkgelQl. 
** Wbile abeent, Jealou rortime has not tputd 
Yonrmomoi nnworthy or to aee ormeet yoa ; 
Henoeiorth my thoofl^ta are only to conceal me.* 

*'Hippolyta8 ia fidtble»— feela not ibr me ; 
Hia nearly hia 4ith, Arieia now 



Page 192. 
*' Who e'er would have bdieired I had a riral ? " 

Page 192. 
** They love each other ! By what charm have they 
Deaden*d my eyes ? How hare they met ? When ? Where ? 
ThoakneVstitall!" 

Page 193. 
"Each day the sky for them was clear, serene. 
And I the while, sad oatcast of all nature. 
Concealed myself by day, and shunned the light. 
Death the sole d&ty I ^uured implore ; 
I waited fbr the hour I might expire. 
Feeding on bitter gall, and drowned in tears." 

Page 193. 
<* What fruit will they e'er pluck from their yain loves ? 
No more they'll see each other." 

" They will love for ever I" 

Page 193. 
" Arieia must be destroyed ! " 

Page 194. 
"Thou didst know it I" 

Page 194. 
** Wretched, and yet I live I and jet I bear 

To see the sacred sun, from which I come. 

My ancestor, the fiither of the Gods, 

The heavens, the world are filled with my forefetthers. 

Where can I hide me ? In the night of hell ? 

But there my sire holds fkst the fatal urn. 

Placed in his hands secure by d&s^^. . ,M 

There Minos judges all the g)uN^ oi m<»i. ^ 

-lit 
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Ah I bow his soul will shudder to behold 
His daughter, to his eyes presented, forced 
So many crimes to tell by her committed — 
Crimes haply yet unknown in hell itself I 
What wilt thou say, my fiither ? At this sight 
I think I see the awful urn fkll down 
From thy astonished hands. I think I see 
Thy efforts to inyent some novel torment, 
And on thine of^ring act the executioner. 
ForgiTe I A cruel Gcki has dealt destruction 
Upon thy fiunily : his Tengeance plain is shown 
In thy duld's madness ; while, alas ! my head 
Has never reap'd the fruit of the foul crime 
Of which the shame still haunts me. But by ills 
Unnumbered persecuted, while I breathe 
I lead a life of endless, countless torment." 

Page 195. 
'* Ah, who that marks poor Phsedra's virtuous grief, 
Despite herself plunged deep in lies and recreant, 
Can fiul, astonished at the noble ruin. 
To bless so greatly fortunate an age 
As that whidi has produced this mighty work, 
And witnessed prodigies of art like these ?" 

Page 195. 
" And may thy penitent for e*er affright 
Those who, like thee, have batten'd on the love 
Of princes, and regaled their amorous weakness, 
Sedudng them to crimes they felt indined to ; 
And passing thus the downward path of guilt 
Detested flatterers, most fiital gift 
Offended Heaven tender'd e'er yet to sovereigns !" 
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Page 197. 
<<He was not guilty." • 

Page 197. 
** Heaven in my bosom lit a fatal fire : 
Hateful (Enone has done all the rest" 

Page 198. 
" Death to my vision shows the light of day, 
Bestonng all the brightness they had dimmed.' 

Page 202. 
Consider you. breaflie only "wlsdle l"Vove "jwxr 
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•« If CTcr I was dear to yoo^— 



"BegmeT 

PkgeSOT. 
«* Why, an my laimdts were as good asyer : 
Fonr or fire tiny ones, not more, remained — 
One was against my husband, one my &ther. 

And one against my drildren. Oh, a mere tnfle I 
I can't tell what a plot they have contrived. 
Nor what the means they used ; but sore the court 
Gave them an order, that for ^Ite tot\A^% 
Toar humble senraat e'er to vae «X\v«\ 
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Page 208. 
" That I shooid have so vitnesses I" 

PiBige208. 
<< I cry your mere j, that I cQd not thmk 
Tou were an usher of the eonrt; mistakea 
May, by the ablest of us, be oommitted. 
I mast repair the wrong I did yonr worship. 
Tes, yon are ush^ — you are extremdy usher l** 

Page 20a. 
'' Servant, and oontmnacions, cane upl^ted* 
A blow, a kick. AhT 

'* Pray, fi)r mercy's sake r* 
interrupts Chicanean, — 

** Give me them back £ur rath^." 

Page 209. 
'' Sirs, when I do conader with attention 
The world's inconstancy and sad vicisdtndes : 

When I behold the Cssars, and their Ibrtnnes ; 

When I regard the sun, and eke the mM>n ; 

* « « * 

When I see far Japan — " 

** Why, when the denoe 
Win he have seen it all?'* 

Page 209. 
<« I am finishing." 

Page 210. 
** Ah, advocate, let* s pass on to the deluge !** 

Page 210. 
L'Imtimb'. 
** Know, then, before the world was bom, and made^ 
The world, the unirerse, all Nature, all 
Lay buried in the depths profound of matter : 
The dements, of fire, air, eu*th, and water. 
Heaped one on other, formed but one huge heap^ 
One shapeless mass, one mighty great confusion, 
One chaos, one disorder, one vast mob. 

Li^ANDBE. 

« Whjr, Ather, what a fell V 

Petit Jean. 
Orood gradousy ho^ lie Afie^aV* 
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Le'anore. 
" Father, awake I" 

Petit Jban. 
«« 1^, be you, prithee, dead?" ' 

Ls'ANDBa. . 
•* Father l" 

Damdin. 

*< Well I well! What is it? WhatamanI 
Certes, I oerer yet 8lq>t half so sound/' 

Le'anbbe. 
** Father, yon must decide." 

Dandin. 

** Then to the galleys." 

Le'andbe. 
"Dog I to the galleys!" j 

Dandin. 
** I now am clean bewildered. 
With world, with chaos, my poor head turns round. 
Come, finish !" 

Page 212. 
'< One I do know, belovea of God and man ; 
In greatness humble, in good fortune wise ; 
Siehing, like Esther, o'er her troublous glory. 
Whom yice itself cannot choose but respect ; 
One whom this sketch may lead you straight to name." 

Page 212. 
In you alone I find a certain grace ; ^ 
There's modesty, enchanting at all times. 
Nor ever wearying. How soft, how powerful. 
Are lovely virtue's features I All in Esther 
Breathes only innocence and peace serene I" 

Page 213. 
* Yet my attachment to our Jewish nation 
Has filled this palace with foir Zion's daughters ; 
Young, tender flowers, blown by the storms of fate 
Like me, transplanted to a foreign soil, 
Placed in a remge far from eyes pro&ne. 
To train them I devote my houTS, isvy cas^ 
In that retreat, shunning the piidft o? ct«vt&\ 
Tired of vain honours, study iivg Ta^^s^t, 
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I humble me before the Eternal King, 
And taste the joy of sinking to oblivion." 

Page 213. 
** You may, perchance, have heard of the disgrace 
Of the proud Vasthi, her whose place I fill. 
When nirions against her, our dread lord 
Drove her at once both from his throne and bed. 
But he could not so soon forget her image : 
Vas^ long reigned in his offended heart." 

Page 213. 
** A king protects me ; .a victorious king 
Has to my hands this sacred trust committed. 
^Tis he collects these timid doves, once scatter'd 
0*er many a re^on, without help or guide : 
For ihQta. he raised this palace at his gate. 
And bade them here abundance find and peace." 

Page 215. 
** We must, in chastisements that awe the world, 
Trembte to measure the offence and pains." 

Page 216. 
** Tremble ! his day draws nigh ; thy reign is past" 

Page 217. 
*< And I none other quest, nor art shall use, 
Than pour my tears a sacrifice to heaven." 

Page 217. 
** At length the sovereign's orders were arrived ; 
Before that mighty potentate I stood. 
God holds the hearts of kings in his dread hand. 
And makes all work for gocd to simple natures. 
While in their snares the proud themselves are caught 
Of my poor charms the king became enamour'd ; 
Long he observed me in stem, thoughtful silence. 
While heaven, that tum'd the balance in my fiivour, 
Was doubtless moving towards me his heart ; 
Then with his eyes of sweetness fall, and softness, 
* Be queen,' he said, and with his royal hand 
He placed the diadem upon my front" 

Page 218. 

" Oh, sov'reign power I Behold me prostrate low, 
Trembling, alone, before tTay awfuV "igreaewiftX 
OA has my parent from the ctaiflLVe \.o\<^. Toa 

That with our nation thoa Ixa/dsi n^e «^li^^asx^> 
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Choofiiiig <mr ancestors, whom thou didst lo^e, 

To make a people pleasing in thine eyes. 

« • « * 

I. waited for tiie hour thy jodsment fix'd 
That I mi(^t then thy needle s came espouse. 
That hour is come ; ana now my prompt obedience 
Leads me to face an awM monarch's firown. 
For thee I go : do thou attend my steps 
To the proud lion, who yet knows thee not ; 
Command his wrath to cease on seeing me ; 
Lend my discourse a charm that may seduce him ; 
To thee the storm, the wind, the sky submit !^ 
Then point his fury only on our foes V* 

Page 219. 

** My daughters I keep, sustain your ruined queen. 
I die."— 

Page 219. 

*< That God, the sovereign Lord of earth and heaven, 
Is not what error paints him in your eyes : 
The Eternal is his name, the world his work ; 
He hears the sighs of humble ones oppreflB'd» 
Judges all mor^s by his equal laws. 
And from his throne calls to account our kings." 

Page 220. 
** That all should tremble at the name of God 
Whom she adores." 

Page 220. 
** Oh God ! what path obscure, to man unknown, 
Does thine Eternal wisdom dioose to guide 
Its counsels through ?" 

Page 220. 
** Alas ! alas ! so young 

My life scarce yet begun. 

How can I sufficient wrong 

To merit this have done ? 
A budding flower upon the lawn 
Cropt ere it saw a second dawn I 
Alas ! alas ! my crimes relate 
Which merit so severe a fate.'* 

Pagp 22\. 
" The God whom we serve la oi Yja\.\X^ \5afe Cji^\ 
No, BO ! he never can bear 
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That wretches perfidious shed innocent blood ; 

But hold, say the impions, where 

Is the Grod of the Israelite so high, 

Tlie Grod whom you vaunted of power so glorious, 

The God so jealous, the God so victorious. 

Who alone bears sway in the sky? 

Nor lightning nor thunder your &lse gods obey. 

Whilelie o'er the proud asserts his full sway. 

And proves to the humble a rock and a stay. 

The Lrod whom we serve is of battles the God, 

He ne^er will let men shed innocent blood." 

Page 221. 

** Oh God, with glory crowned, 
With light encircled round. 
Flying on wings of wind, 
FiUin^ throne that an^ls bear, 
Sufifenng praise fh>m mfimt kind 
To wing itself with seraph's air. 
Our perils all by thee are seen ; 
Give thy name the victory. 
Nor let thy glory be transferr'd 
To Asye, to heathen deity. 
Arm tnee, oh God, in our defence, 

' Descend as once the Red Sea saw, 
Let the foes of innocence 
From their &te the lesson draw. 
Thy wrath to dread, when like the straw 
Or dust by whirlwind toss'd. 
They find themselves for ever lost" 

Page 222. 
<* Zion, rejoice ! rise from the earth. 
The captive garments lay aside. 
Resume the splendour of thy birth. 
At last thy gates are open'd wide. 
Break your chains, ye captive folk I 
Fly no more a broken yoke. 
Seas and mountadns passing o'er. 
Assemble here from every shore I 

An Israelite (alone). 
Once more I '11 see those ^e\^ so ^eat. 

Another. 
O'er ^rave of parent shed the teaac* 
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Chorus. 
Seas axid moantaixis passing o'er, 
Aasemble here from every shore. 

An Israelite (ahme). 
Baise the porticoes so proud, 
llie fkvoiur'd temple of our God ; 
Deck it in the purest gold. 
From the mount be marbles rolled. 
Lebanon I &y cedars fbll, 
H^y priests ! your chorus swell. 

Another. 
God of Heaven ! on earth descend ! 
Tremble, earth, with joy and fear I 
Heaven itself now lowlv bend ! 
All his majesty revere V* 

Page 227. 
^ Princess, the times are now fulfilled : we speak." 

Page 227. 
" Show the young monarch whom your hands have saved, 
Under God's wmg, and in his lofty temple." 

Page 227. 
** Grod, whose avenging arm an instant stayed, 
Is still extended o'er that impious race." 

Page 227. 
** Think you the God who combats for us nothing T' 

Page 228. 
** With numerous princes was the chamber filled ; 
With poniard in her hand, implacable, 
Athalia urged her savage troops to slaughter. 
And steadily her murderous course pursued : 
Joas, left for dead, now sudden to my eye,*' &c. 

Page 228. 

" A noise confused is raised, the people's eyes 

Are tum'd by it, and their attention drawn. 

A woman — can one name and not blaspheme? — 

A woman — 'twas Athalia herself — 

In one of these dark courts for men reserved, 

That haughty woman comes, her front upraised, 

And was about to pass the eacre^WmW&r 
« 1^ % 
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"^My father— oh, what wrath inflamed his looks I 
Moses to Pharaoh seemed less terrible : 
' Queen/ he exclaimed, * leave this redoubted spot, 
Whence thy impiety and sex expel thee ! 
Comest thou to brave the ever-living God V ** 

Page 229. 
*' 'Twas in the terror of a night profound, 
My mother, Jezabel, appeared before me ; 
Attired with pomp as at her death she seemed. 
Her pride had no way yielded to misfortune — 
Nay, she still wore those splendid borrowed tints 
Wherewith her countenance had ouoe repaired 
The irreparable ravages of time. 
* Tremble,' she said, • my daughter, worthy me I 
The cruel God of Israel conquers thee. 
I pity thee, fallen into hands so stem ! ' 
She sud ; she ceased her dreadful words to utter, 
Her shade toward my couch appeared to bend ; 
I stretched my arms that I might then embrace her, 
But foxmd a mass, horrid beyond compare. 
Of mangled flesh and bones, dragged mrough the mire^ 
Of fragments soaked in blood, of hideous limbs. 
Which ravening dogs together fought to gnaw." 

Page 230. 
I come — the people fly — the offering's ended ; 
The high priest furious rushes towards me ; 
And while he speaks, oh wonderment ! oh terror t 
I saw the selfsame babe with which I'm menaced, 
Such as I'd seen her painted in my dreams : 
I saw it — the same air — ^same linen garfo — 
The gait, the eyes, its every trait in fine, . 
'Twas the same infimt." 

Page 231. 
" As your son." 

Athalie. 
«* Yes. . . You are silent ?" 

JOAS. 

"Such a father 
I should quit I and for . . .'' 

Athalig. 

"Well?" 



f< 
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JoAS. 

** For such a mother ! ** 

Page 232. 
« King I see your champions against your foes ! 
Priests I see the monarch whom I promised yon I " 

Page 232. 
** Come, with the diadem now crown yonr hrows. 
And perish as a monarch ought to perish." 

Page 233. 

** I am about to satisfy her ; our gates 

Shall open to receive her gallant suite. 

« « « ♦ 

Let her with you agree upon their numbers." 

Page 233. 
" The child, the treasure which you were to send me, 
Where are they ? " 

, *' On the spot that shall be named, 

(Says Joad) 

I am about to show thee both at once.' 

Page 234. 
** Appear, dear babe, blood worthy of our kingsJ 

Page 234. 
** Tndtor ! thy fraud upon the child undoes thee I'* 

Page 234. 
** Soldiers ! come free me from a hateful phantom I 
Troops of the living God ! defend your king !" 

Page 234. 
All sing the son of David risen to life, 
Baal is awestricken in the Holy Ci^. 
The portals of his shrine profane are broken : 
Matli^ is slain. 



r> 
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Page 235. 
« Oh, God of Israel, the battle's thine I 

Yes, it is Joas ; and I vainly try 

To blind myself; I see the wound I caused him I 

I see Ochosias, his port, his gesture — 

All raises to my eyes the blood I hate. 

David*s triumphant I only AchaVs slain.', 

.Unpitying God 1 thou hast alone ^Tforcafe^vN.-— ^ 
Tboa who hadst made me lio^ an. eas^ NCii%«»»ssfc, 
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My own foe made me, twenty times a day, 
Now for an in&nt sharp'ning my remorse, 
Now dazzling my keen eyes with countless treasures 
Which I dai^ not give up to fire and pillage. 
Then let him reign, that son, thy care, thy work. 
Let him, to solemnize his new accession. 
Plunge in his mother's hreast his naked dagger. 
His d;png parent has no other wish — 
My wish ? I hope— I confident expect, 
That casting ofif thy yoke, and of thy law 
Weary, but fidthful to the blood of Achab, 
Derived through me, and worthy of his fiithers, 
The world Shidl see the hateful heir of David 
Efface thy honours, and pro&ne thy altars, 
Revenging Achab, Jezabel, Athalia !" 

Page 236. 

ONE VOICE (alone), 
** Where are the arrows from thy bow. 
Great God, when justly thou'rt enraged ? 
A jealous God no more art thou ? 
Thy vengeance, is it now assuaged ?" 

ANOTHER. 

" Where, God of Jacob, is the love 
That once to us thy kindness bore ? 
Our crimes, can they alone now move ? 
Art thou a pard'ning God no more ? " 

Page 236. 
<* Sad raiment for a king I Thou dear, last flower. 
That budded lately on a stalk so fair ! 
Ah I shall a mother's life, in luckless hour. 
Crop thee, sad fate a second time to share ? 
Loved Prince ! Did angels throw their shield around 
Thy cradle when the murderer's hand was nigh ? 
Or that the tomb heard then the joyful sound 
That God Jiad rais'd thee to thy native sky ?" 



THE END. 
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FRENCH CLASSICAL DRAMA. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is a far easier task to make the English reader enter 
into and appreciate the beauties of the great comic poet 
of Louis Xty.'s sera, than to familiarize the descendants 
of our Saxon race with the purely classical spirit which 
animates the tragic writers of the same period. Between 
the latter and our countrymen, generally, there exists, we 
are fully aware, a natural, nay more, an instinctive an- 
tipathy. Towards Moliere and the comic authors of 
France no such hostility is at all manifest ; on the con« 
trary, they have ever been looked upon as the first and 
best of models. Tragedy in general, from the necessary 
elevation of the personages it exhibits, the exceptional 
gnadeur of the situations it depicts, and the violence of 
the passions it displays, finds naturally a somewhat tardy- 
echo in the breasts of the multitude at large ; and French 
tragedy in particular, from its entirely conventional 
tone, is less likely than any other to be admired, or even 
understood, by a public not intimately acquainted wUK 
its peculiar customs and traditions. Ixv com^^^^>^v^\^ 
of course not the case ; the scene o? a.e\\oTv, \)^^ Oaaccwi^ 
ters, the situation, the language, a\\ is la a.ceat^«3M5ft hCvCsv 
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the subject represented, and all more or less comes home 
to the comprehension of every individual spectator, of 
whatever nation he may be. A public accustomed to 
the local colouring, to the technical niceties deemed 
almost indispensable to tb^ g^tting-np, as it is termed, of 
pieces in the modem dramatic school, might possibly be 
deprived of all sympathy with a Lucretia or a Cleopatra 
whom it should behold dying in hoops and high-heeled 
shoes ; but in a comedy none of these material drawbacks 
exist, and there is no reason to prevent a votary of Shak- 
spere fiom equally appreciating Moliere; nothing which 
should deter him who ha& a|)pl'aiided' to-night the sweet wit 
of Beatrice from doing homage to-morrow to the brilliant 
and courtly Celimene. If we have mentioned the name of 
Shakspere, it has not been unadvisedly. There is more 
analogy between Moli^re and the bard of Avon than be- 
tween Shakspero' and any other poet, unless it may be 
Cervantes (and observe, we take the word poet in its true 
signification — a creator, a maker, and not merely a man 
whose-bysineasitis to jingle rhymes at the end of a certain 
number of syllables) ; without even touching on their 
social conditions, so nearly similar — for both were actors, 
managers^ authors (like rlautus, with whom Moliere has 
still more marked points of resemblauee) — we-find in their 
genius strong signs of near relationship. We do not mean 
to say that ' Lear/ * Othello,' * Macbeth,' or any of the 
more sublime forms evoked by Shakspere's fancy, can 
meet with kindred spirits amid the creations of Moliere ; 
nor that the author of ' TartufFe ' has passages wherewith 
in eiki&t^j and depth to cope with the lofty sadness, the 
profound philosophy of certain scenes in * Hamlet.' Ex- 
treme patnos in uie first place is not Moliere's character- 
istic (although iu our own individual opinion we confess 
to have rarely found, anything more essentially pathetic 
than parts of the * Misanthrope ') ; but his chief resem- 
blance to our own ** Sweet Will " is to be found in his inex- 
haustible fecundity, and in the ^^ careless inimitable grace " 
with which he throws off to every passing wind the 
varied blossoms of his wit. TVveie *\a Va \vvb\ \Vvfe ^Yiie 
titep^jmg iota tbe secret» o^ trwil's t»mA^^\vv^ w 
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characterizes Shakspere, — the same contempt for pedantic 
rules and forms, — the same attachment to the ideay to 
the matter to be brought forward, and the same iodiffer- 
ence as to the means, the manner of bringing it forth. In 
this incessant fertility of production ^ continued on in spite 
of all obstacles, the highest perfection of art is frequently 
reached without labour and without artifice. There is in 
the mere artistical excellence reached by great geniuses 
a something of a more bold and free character than that 
which is attained by lesser minds, whose chief merit eon- 
sists in the faultless^ perfection of form. Many a poet 
of the second Charles and James's times has cavilled at 
Shakspere*s want of taste and carelessness of diction, 
and La Bniy^re regrets that Moli^re wrote not more 
purely ; yet it is nevertheless true that in oud own Ian- 
guage no brighter models for eloquence exist than the 
address of Fo/timmia to Omolanus, and the funeral oratioa 
of Mark Antimy over the corpse of Ctesar ; and that, 
were all the heads of the classical purist school in Franee 
to combine and polish their periods from henceforth till 
doomsday, they would never arrive at that exquisitely 
perfect, because perfectly natural, ease and elegance of 
expression which made Boileau ask Moli^re *'* where in 
the name of wonder he found his rh)'mes ?'* But the 

freat and distinguishing mark of resemblance between 
hakspere and Moli^ lies in what muy be called the 
universalUy of their genius, and the faculty which both 
have (in common with perhaps not more than five or six 
poets since the days* of Homer) of painting humanity, 
the ever-changing and eternal, while they seem only to be 
copying the features of a particular age or the customs 
and f>assion8 of a particular race of men. Shakspere, when 
writing his * Merry Wives of Windsor ' dreamt of making 
a satire on Sir Thomas Lucy ; and he has left on the con- 
trary in Justice Shallow a model for ail foolish justices and 
Sir Thomas Lucy's to come ; just like Moliere, who, 
when writing ' Les Fslcheux,' intended at first to caricature 
M. de Soyecourt, but who in his CAosscut W^V'b^ 
a picture so complete, that aUVvou^Yv ^ncv^ ^^ "^^s^^- 
court way recognise himself m I>arc)mte,\X.\«»vw^Y^'^'^ 
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to find Dorante in M. de Soyecourt*? Other men imitate 
and leave but fleeting copies ; these mighty minds uncon- 
sciously create eternal types. Another peculiarity in 
both is their utter disregard of the novelty or originality 
of their mere materials, knowing as they do that there 
exists that within them which will transform all, and 
really regenerate things previously worn out. To make 
their cast they will use all metals ; gold from a king's 
crown, and lead from the gutter on the house-top ; their 
friends' .silver goblet and their neighbours' pitchfork, 
all will serve, but when the cast is finished is it not all 
their own ? God's fair world is their own. They have 
as much right to cull the stray flowers of smaller intelli- 
gences as the botanist has to pluck the herbs on the hill 
side to complete his herbal. What new Dennis is there 
to cry " That is my thunder ?" Who shall enter on their 
domain and say, ** this lily JuUet is my property ;" or 
"this weeping- willow Ophelia sprang up in my gar- 
den ?" Shall the half-dozen unknown creators of as many 
forgotten Lovelaces say to Richardson, " Thou madest 
not this man?" or is it because Marlowe once let himself 
be drawn towards the wizard form of Dr. Faustus, that the 
Faust of Weimar shall cease to be the true, sole, and 
legitimate offspring of Gothe's wondrous brain ? Shall 
Angelof rise up and say, " The * Misanthrope ' is mine ?" 
or shall Terence and Plautus reclaim from Moliere whole 
plots and fables entire ? Shall Rabelais and Rcgnier dis- 
pute with him for a character, Rotrou for a scene, 
Horace and Montaigne for a phrase ? All these he has 
taken, and appropriated unto himself; yet among those 
from whom he has thus stolen, who is there should com- 
plain, or who in their new and transformed state could 
say, " These things are mine?" In most cases Moliere, 
like Shakspere, has taken brass and given back gold ; and 
his works resemble much that Venus of antiquity in w hose 

* Vide *Les Fficheax,' acte 2, scene 6. 
f Angela, an Italian Doctor of lYie Com^^Ve llalienne 
in Paris, used to affirm that he gave \3ixe %iQ>a\^^\. ^^ ^Jcia 
'Misanthrope ' to Moliere. 
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face was to be seen the nose of one, the brow of another, 
the lips of a third, but whose beauty in its entirety would 
have smiled to scorn whoever should have claimed a frag- 
ment of the finished whole. 

The great difference between Shakspere and Moliere 
consists in this : that while the former pursues almost 
unceasingly ideal beauty (for the Malvolios and Dog- 
berry s are but accidents, concessions to the age in which 
he lived), the latter exclusively attaches himself to truth. 
But here again they join, inasmuch as Shakspere con- 
trives in the same degree to make his beauty true, in 
which Moliere manages to make truth beauty. The end 
of the two is the same, but they start from different 
points. To introduce the element, the idea as the Ger- 
mans say, of truth into the beautiful, the abstract sub- 
lime, — such is the aim of Shakspere ; that of Moliere 
is to force the beautiful into the proportions of the abso- 
lutely true. They have divided human nature into two 
phases or aspects. Shakspere has chosen the larger of 
the two, and the less common ; Molidre that which is 
more habitual and of more daily occurrence. Moli6re, in 
common with all geniuses really destined to, and worthy 
of, immortality, *^ is not of an age but for all time." He 
has a certain colour of the epoch in which he lived, but 
he is far more the man of every'country, of human nature 
at large. Compared with all those who surrounded him, 
he is far more detached than any from the influence of 
the " Grand Steele" His contemporaries, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, Bossuet, Pascal, are more especially men of the 
time of Louis XIV. than himself. One feels that their 
genius (even that of the most illustrious among ihem) 
submits in particular pai*ts to ^' the form and pi^ssure of 
the time," and that, if that exterior influence had been 
set aside, the development of those parts would probably 
have taken a different direction. What would Bossuet 
or Pascal be in our days ? Racine and Boileau complete 
in a manner the earlier part of the rei^u of liav»& "iSiS . 
— the joMJi^, the chivalrous, tbe golaTit ^ewA. ^fiiwssas^ 
lords it over that reign at its li\g\\est ^MeVv o1 ^.^'kA^^^ 
de/'ore Madame de Maintenon'smteTesXYv^Axos^.^^ ^^^ 
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right bigotry the order of the day, but when France was 
already highly religious. Moli^re, whose poetic ardour 
would in all probability have been damped by the iron 
hand of religious authority, and who died in time to escape 
from it — Moli^re, who, although much older:than Boileau 
and Racine, belongs like them to the earlier part of the 
age, — is evidently more than all independent of its influ- 
ence, although ho has depicted more truly than any other 
its vices audits follies. He adds considerable SclcU to the 
splendour of the " siecle de Loms XI V," but he receives 
from it no distinguishing sign by which to recognise iiim 
and say his place was not elsewhere. 

The seventeenth century in France, by its tendencies 
and its general character, forms as it were the line of sepa- 
ration between the age which preceded and that which fol- 
lowed it. It is an age whose business was to reconstitute ; 
and to build up again, and honour, things overthrown and 
trampled on. The sixteenth century occupied itself in 
decomposing the old established state of things, political, 
religious, and social ; brought about the study of phi- 
losophy and the admission of the middle class into 
society. But these reforms took place in the midst of 
disorder .and anarchy, of intellectual madness and actual 
spilling of blood. The next century re-organised sodety, 
repaired past injuries, recalled religion: it is thus its 
aspect strikes us under Henri lY. ; and in this sense that 
it grows until with Louis XIY. it arrives at the highest 
pitch of monarchical splendour, of order, and of civil and 
religious unity. All tnat took place in a religious point 
of view, all the efforts made by different congregations 
and communities, and in the very heart of the university 
and the Sorbonne, to rally together the army of Jesus 
Christ, to re-establish the dogmas of the Church, all 
this, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, has its 
counterpart in literature and in the arts. It is no 
longer the strong-flavoured, indelicate, irreverent style 
of Marot^ Desperriers, Rabelais, or Regnier ; nor the 
heathenish epicurean style of l^onsard and Baif ; nor 
that, over sceptical and philosopihicaV, oi 1A.oti\x\^^ «xA 
Charron. Another and a totftV\y dsff«t«DX. \A««toE» 
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springs forth : Corneille, the poet of * Polyeuctc * and 
* Pauline,' appears, strongly imbued with the doctrines of 
Christianity. So is also D*Urfe. Balzac, more occupied 
it is true with polishing and chiselling phrases than with 
anything else, still preserves both in form and ideas a 
strict regard to orthodoxy. The Port-Royal School 
follows : the gentlest, sweetest of Christian poets, Ra- 
cine, writes ^ Athalie ;' the antagonist of Montaigne and 
the sceptics, Pascal, comes, armed 'like a young hero, to 
defend the sacred cause. The miserable school of poets 
of Louis XIII.'s reign are unworthy that we should make 
mention of them when speaking of their age, on which 
they had no action or influence whatever, being in 
fguit too Italian to be ranked as forming a part of French 
national literature ; but those who followed and luckily 
crushed them entirely, aided by degrees the re-establish- 
ment of order and religion. Boileau, Racine, Pascal, 
but foremost Bossuet, La Fontaine himself, notwithstand- 
ing his little poetical and greater moral sins, and his near 
affinity with Boccaccio and Rabelais, submits decidedly to 
the reigning ecclesiastical influence in more than one of his 
productions, and ends by seriously doing penance for all past 
transgressions. The fair and frail La Valli^re, mourning 
over the inconstancy of her royal lover, seeks refuse in 
the bosom of the church, and to the edification of all Ea» 
rope becomes Scew Louise tie la MisSricorde ; and, but 
a short time before her conversion, the " fond despair ** 
of M. de Ranc^ occasions the foundation of a monastic 
order so severe that the head of the Roman Catholic 
religion, Pope Alexander VII., thought it necessary to 
oppose the execution of -such austere and ascetic devo- 
tions.* In short, the chief characteristic of the " Si^le 
de Louis XIV.*' is, returning fiiith, re-awakened belief 
in revelation, and a propensity to view humanity only 

♦ The Abb6 de llanc6 in 1663 introduced the reforms called 
** L'€troite observance " into the order of La Trappe, after 
the death of the beautiful Duchesse de M<ivslV»^aKs^, '^XiRRfc 
corpse he had found laid out for mleTtacnX,'v\iaTL\^'ii^^««^^^^ 
as he fondly hepeA, .to see her aftex a. \oxk% ^Xa^fcxvRft. 
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through the medium of the Gospel. Religion infused an 
all- pervading spirit into literature, learning, the drama, 
and society at large. Moliere seems alone not to 
have felt this universal influence. Not that we mean 
thereby to censure him or to look upon him as a free- 
thinker, which he was not ; but to consider him as a man 
whose good sense abhorred all fanaticism, and made him 
content to be unostentatiousl3Mpious and moral like his 
own Cleante in ' Tartufie.' We mean simply to show 
how entirely independent he was of his age and of its 
reigning fashions, whether religious or moral or political. 
He evidently looks at humanity at large, views it through 
a telescope, and paints those features of it which are 
eternal, and, in their endless variety, the same in all 
countries and all times. The Jansenist Baillet says of 
him in his ' Jugements des Savants,' *^ Monsieur de 
Moliere is one of the most dangerous enemies that the 
world or this age has raised up against Christianity and 
the Church." This is one of those erroneous opmions 
which violent religious party-spirit may lead a sectarian 
to adopt, but it is as far from the truth as it would be to 
say that Moliere was a follower of the doctrines of 
Loyola. Moliere, like Shakspere, and some one or two 
other great geniuses, who may be said to fill the space 
between the Homeric and Alexandrine epochs, between 
the primitive and the civilized ages, — paints human nature 
as it really is, without exception, and without thought of 
any particular opinion, of any fixed dogma, of any formal 
doctrine. Mankind is his constant study ; the workings 
of the human heart the ceaseless object of his labours. 
He is by far more profoundly, more entirely human 
(menschUch as the Germans say, a word of which there 
is no adequate synonyme) than even Gothe, who never- 
theless threw a pretty scrutinizing elancc into the vanities 
and weaknesses of our nature, but who did it from too high- 
an eminence, and whose utter disdain for the whole species 
prevented him sometimes from examining near enough 
the objects be was to copy. On reading the exclamation 
ofl^aust at the end of the second part (aXler OciOsv^ W^ 
digged his hero through the unay dep^a o^ eNCt^ t^v 
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gion, from the Eeryptian Isis and the Grecian Jupiter 
down to the Catholic Satan, and run riot with him through 
every system of philosophy from Anaxagoras and Thales 
to Spinosa-Paracelsus) : — 

*' Stiind' icb, Natur ! vor dir ein Mann allein !" 
(Were I, oh nature ! but a man only, a simple human 
being in thy sight !] 



one remembers almost involuntarily the words (used in 
so different a sense) of Orgon in * lartuffe :* — 

" C'est on homme qui .... ah ! . . . nn homme . . . un 
homme, enfin** — 

and one can scarce help imagining that, in the one case, 
we see the expression of conscious pride and satisfaction 
at having understood and mastered the mightiest subject 
for human contemplation — ^man ; and, in the other, an 
outbreaking of regret at having neglected for wild theories 
and fruitless searchings after the incomprehensible, the 
infinite, the healthier study of mere humanity. 



Ti'?!* 
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BIOGRAPHY OF MOLrtlRE. 



jBAN-BAmsTB PoQUELHsr wHsbom in Paris on the 16th 
January, 1622, in a house in the Rue Saint Honor^, at 
the corner of the Rue des Vieilles Etuves. Both by father 
and mother he was descended from a race of upholsterers. 
His father, besides his trade, held the appointment of 
valet-de'Chambre tapissier to the king of France, and 
destined his son to the inheritance of his place. 
Many members of the Poquelin family, however, had held 
positions which in some cases conferred even the rights 
and privileges of nobility. Several were judges and con- 
suls of the city of Paris ; and amongst the manuscripts 
of the king's library may be seen a stamped receipt for a 
bill, dated the 8th January, 1663, and signed by Baptiste 
Poquelin, nobleman and merchant of Paris. But these 
aristocratical connections do not appear to have contri- 
buted in any degree to raise the ambition of the head of 
the House of Poquelin ; he seems to have looked upon 
the continuance to his son of his own functions about the 
royal person, as the height of honour which it could be 
permitted him to attain. The boy, from an early age 
Drought up in the shop as an apprentice, knew little more 
at fourteen than how to write, read, and cast accounts, with 
other elementary branches of his future profession. His 
grandfather, however, whose favourite haunt was the 
theatre, seems first to have applied the match to the 
ready prepared combustibles of the youth's imagination, 
by takmg him frequently to see the performances at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne ; and, even at the risk of being 
thought tedious, we cannot forego this opportunity of 
giving our readers some slight idea of the theatrical re- 
presentations which exercised eucVi «t povjet^viX. VoSLXiKwsfc 
over Molidre in the choice of a professvotv. K\. VJaa ^^A 
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of Louis Xlll/g reign, and in the early part of Louis 
XIV.'s, the taste for low oomedy and iarce was very 
general, even among the highest iJasses. Three actors, 
called Gauthier Garguille, Turluj^n, and Gros Guil- 
laume, were, towards the period of which we treat, the 
idols of the public in all burlesque pieces. Firmlr 
united, not only by their profession but by a strong feeU 
ing of personal friendship, the three began by playing in 
a sort of booth, in which their perfonnances oecame so 
celebrated that the Cardinal de Richelieu connived a 
desire to witness them. He had no sooner done so than 
he ordered the company of the Hotel de Bourgogne to 
engage the comic tno, adding, that none ever left a re- 
presentation at the Hdtel de Bourgogne without having 
the spleen. The order was executed ; and during three 
years Gauthier Garguille, Turhipin, and Gros Guillaume, 
were the delight of the most renn^ public at that time 
in Europe. The end of their history is too singular to 
be passed over in silence. Gros Guillaume was thrown 
into prison one fine day for having imitated too exactly 
the grimaces of a certain wealthy magistrate. The terror 
felt by the poor player at this event caused his death at 
the end of a yery few days ; and grief for the loss of 
their companion so affected the two survivors that they 
followed him to the grave in less than a week. Moliere 
was about twelve years of age when the comic trium- 
virate was in full force at the Hdtel de Bourgogne, and 
it is more than probable that Gros Guillaume, Gauthier 
Garguille, and Turlupin were the first to excite the dra- 
matic sympathies and the admiration of the renowned 
author of Powiceaugnae and Scajpin. Each time he 
returned home alter these excursions, young Poquelin 
was sadder, more absent in his manner, less inclined to 
work in the shop, and more averse from the prospects 
held out to h m by a continuance in his father's trade. 
** Do you wish to make a player of the boy ?" exclaimed 
old Poquelin indignantly, one day that he met grand- 
father and grandson returning fromLthdWaXx^. '"'' x^^nsS.^ 
to heaven," replied the former, " tVial V» ^«t^ ^ ^<i«^^ 
one as Bellerose." This reply n%a \>» «««*2i X^*^-^*^^ 
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produce a lively impression on the youth, as Bellerose 
was not only the spoilt child of the public, but enjoyed 
the special favour of his eminence the cardinal, who went 
so far as to present him with a magnificent costume in 
which to play the Menteur of Comeille.* Whether 
or not at this period Molicre had already determined to 
take to the stage, is di£Bcult to say ; but it is certain that 
his disgust for his own trade was insurmountable ; and 
unable any longer to bear the thought of it, he applied to 
his fatl^er, and, supported by his grandfather, obtained 
permission to devote himself at least to studies suited to 
his tastes. At school, at the College of Clermont (since 
that of Louis le Grand), superintended by the Jesuits, 
he in five years went through all the regular studies, 
including rhetoric and philosophy ; and, moreover, formed 
several connections which later in life had a strong influ- 
ence over his opinions and his destiny. The Prince de 
Conti, brother of the great Conde, never (even after he 
turned Jansenist and wrote against the drama) forgot that 
Molidre had been his schoolfellow. Chapelle, his great 
friend, procured for him lessons from his preceptor, Gas- 
scndi the philosopher, traces of which may be dis- 
covered in many pages of Molicre, and particularly in 
the 'Femnies Savantes.' It was his conferences with 
Gassendi which inspired him with the desire to translate 
Lucretius. He did so, partly in verse, partly in prose ; 
but unluckily this translation has shared the fate of many 
of his early pieces, the manuscripts of which are lost. 
Bemier, the traveller, and in after years the friend of the 
£mperor Aurungzebe, and the poet Hesnault, the satirist 
of Colbert, formed the little group of his school intimates, 
amongst whom was also to be found the hot-headed chival- 
rous Cyrano de Bergerac. The latter, however, was con- 
sidered too turbulent a spirit to be admitted without some 

* ^e read in the memoirs of the Cardinal de Ketz, that 
the ^mous Dachesse de Montbazon could not make her mind 
to receive favourably the addresses of M. d^ la. Roche- 
Ibucauld on account of his Tesem\AMiCfe \o "B^^w^ft^^V^* 
looked too coxcombical and affected 
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little difficulty to Gassendi's conferences, and it was only 
to the perseverance of his efforts to that effect that he 
owed his subsequent association with Molidre, Chapelle, 
and the rest. Cyrano profited, however, so considerably 
by his studies, that, notwithstanding his constant duels and 
numerous other follies, he contrived to write more than 
one page, the honey of which Moli^re did not disdain to 
cull for his own hive ; and the ' Pddant Joud ' (written 
while its author was at College) has furnished two scenes 
of the * Fourberies de Scapin.* 

On leaving college at nineteen, young Poquelin was 
forced by circumstances to succeed his father in his 
office of valet-de-chambre tapissier to the king; and, 
much against his wishes, he followed Louis XIII. to 
Narbonne in 1641. But, however much his journey 
may have been against his wishes, it is no less sure that 
the curious events he witnessed, and the eminent persons 
he approached, were calculated to exercise a certain 
influence over the studies and meditations of so profound 
a philosopher and observer of mankind, liie fatal 
termination to the conspiracy of Cinq-Mars dnd De Thou 
took place under the eyes of the author of ' Tartuffe ; ' and 
a favourite's iblly, a minister*8 despotic sway, and a 
prince's weakness, were amongst the first great practical 
lessons offered to his observation. From this time, 
however, it would appear (although very precise docu- . 
ments are wanting upon his youthful days) that a sort of 
suspension took jSace in the exercise of functions so ill- 
suited to him ; for it is generally asserted that he went 
to Orleans, where he studied the law and obtained ad- 
mission to the bar. But his old passion for the theatre 
soon seized upon him again ; for in 1645 we find him 
returned to Paris, and, after having resorted for some 
time to the booths of the Pont-Neuf, and to the hauntsr 
of the Italian players, at last placed at the head of a 
troop of actors, which he soon formed into a regular and 
permanent company. The two brothers Bdjart, and 
their sister Madeleine, were membeT^ qI? V\v\^ h^wAw^^ 
hand, which styled iuelf i'lttustre Theatre. ^^^'^^^ 
/row the Porte de Nesle to the o\>v^*\^^ «^^^ ^^ 
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river, and then back again to the Faubourg St. Germain, 
they ended by fixing themselves in the Tennis Court 
of the Crdix-blanche. From this moment, Foquelin 
abandoned his paternal name and took that of Moli^re, 
for some reason never generally known. It has been 
however suggested that the cause was a book called ' La 
Polixene/ exceedingly fashionable in those days, and 
whose author, nam^ Moli^re, had long followed the 
profession of an actor. It is also not impossible that the 
extreme aversion manifested by his parents for hia 
histrionic propensities may have induced Foquelin to 
drop his father's name, and that the name of Moli^re 
may have been simply the first one that occurred to him. 
In speaking of the efibrts made by Moliere's relatives 
to turn him from the stage, Ferrault relates the follow* 
ing curious anecdote : a schoolmaster was sent by the 
Foquelin family to exhort the young comedian, and 
entreat him to abandon an impious calhng, the exercise 
of which plunged his nearest relations into desnur. 
When the redagogue had ended his reprimand, Moli^re 
began to speak, and preached so well, that the school- 
master was fain to renounce Homer and Virgil, and 
devote himself solely to Thespis ; he joined Moliere's 
troop ; and it is alleged that the comedies (now lost) of 
the * Maitre d*Ecole,' the * Docteur Amoureux,' and the 
' Trois Docteurs Bivaux,' were written expressly for this 
academical convert. 

In the beginning, the lUustre Theatre met with no 

brilliant success. Moli6re first tried his fortune in the 

different quarters of Faris, then in provincial towns. It 

is said that at Bordeaux he produced a piece called ' L* 

Thebaide,' which was of a serious nature, and failed. 

But of his farces and comedies we have names enough, 

and alasl only names. The ^Mddecin Volant,' the 

*' Jalousie du BarbouUl^,' the ' Docteurs Rivaux,* the 

* Maitre d'Ecole," the * Docteur Amoureux,' all prove 

that during this period his pen did not lie idle. The 

Prince de Conti was the ^r&t to \WLtronize the new 

manager and hia troop. He sent Yot V\\u\ ^eN«wiL ^Cwaek 

to give i'epi^sentations at bw palace, tt)eA> ^w^^ ^'ivwt, 
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commanded his attendance in Languedoc. This is the 
same company which, later, was authorized by Philip 
of Orleans, the brother of Louis XIV., to take the title 
of Jy-aupe de Monsieur, With his company, Moli^re 
visited during some years the principal cities of France ; 
Narbonne, P^z^nas, B^ziers; honotir«bly received at 
Bordeaux by the Due d'Epetnon, and everywhere by 
the Prince ae Conti. At length, in the year 1653 (he 
was then thirty-one), he gave at Lyons his comedy of 
the * Etourdi* (in five acts and in verse), the earliest of 
his pieces which remain to us. From the year 1645, 
when he first left Paris, to the year 1653, when he went 
to Lyons with his company, we know scarcely anything 
of the life of Moli^re ; and during this period of eight 
years we only find him once professionally at Bordeaux, 
and once in 1650 at Paris giving representations at the 
palace of the Prince de Conti. From Lyons, where the 
company performed in 1653, it proceeded to Avignon,* 
from thence to Narbonne, and afterwards, by desire of 
M. de Conti, to B^ziers, where the * D^pit Amoureux* 
made its first appearance, originally in fiv^, but since 
reduced by the Th^tre Fran9ais to two, acts. The 
Ulustre ThSdtre, whatever mi^t have been its previous 
merits, did not however begin to distinguish itself by 
the excellence of its actors until Moli^re's visit to Lyons, 
when the brilliant success obtained by the * Etourdi * so 
completely discouraged two other companies in the town, 
that their best subjects came and begged Moliere to 
engage them in his troop. Amongst these deserters 
were La Grange, du Croisy, and Duparc, together with 
Mdlle. Duparc and Mdlle. de Brie. From this time 
forward, Moli^re's company became indeed not only 
celebrated, but in the highest degree worthy of its 

* It was at Avignon that Moliere first met Mignard^ 
then on his return from Italy, where he had spent two and 
twenty years of his life. Here commenced that friendship 
between the great painter and the still greater ^joet,\ft'^\ssj^ 
the world owes on the one hand t\ie i^t^x^vX. ^^ '^^vst'^i, 
and on the other the poem on the Cvx^o\«k o^ ^^N ^-^^- 
Grace. 
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celebrity. During the time spent by Moli^re in Lan- 
guedocy his troop received a constant salary from the 
Prince de Conti, who invested the poet with the 
dignity of master of the ceremonies during the whole 
time nis highness presided over the states. The only 
details concerning thb period of Moliere's existence are 
contained in the ' Aventures d'ltalie ' of Dassoucy, who 
relates that one of the most charming occurrences of his 
life was that which brought him acquainted at Lyons 
with Moli6re and the Messrs. Bejait. A short time 
afterwards the poor wandering minstrel had good 
reason to thank fortune for this chance ; for having been 
fleeced at a eambling-house at Avignon of every farthing 
he possessed, and of the very clothes upon his back, 
he had recourse to his friends the players, then sojourn- 
ing in the Papal city upon their road to P^nas. 
" With Moliere, to appreciate, and the Bdjarts to be- 
friend me," writes the Troubadour, " in spite of fortune, 
the plundering Jews, and the devil himself, I became 
richer and happier than ever, for my generous hosts 
treated me rather as a brother than even as a friend." 
Dassoucy spent the entire winter with the jovial troop, 
and accompanied them to Pez^nas, where he describes 
himself as being ** as much at home as in his own house." 
"I never," adds he, ** beheld such kindness of heart, 
frankness, and integrity, as amongst these excellent 
persons, well fitted of a truth to be in real life the 
rich and princely personages they represent upon the 
stage."* 

/ * The follo^riflg verses show, better than any prose could 
^do, the lively impression made upon the Gay Trouver 
by the treatment he received from his histrionic brethren. 
They are too purely French to allow of anything more than 
a literal translation, but we give them here in the quaint, 
racy original : — 

"En cettc douce compagnie, 
Que je repaissais d'harmonie, 
' Au milieu de sept ou huit plats, 
Exempt de soin et d'embaTWiS, 
Je passais doucement la vie. 
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It was about this period that the Prince de Conti pro- 
posed to Moliere the office of his private secretary, which 
the poet refused, and which was given to M. de Simion. 
When asked by some of his friends the motives of his 
refusal, the conscientious poet made an answer which 
much resembles his reply in later life to the flattering 
oflers made him by Boileau on the part of the Academy : 
** Let us be careful of displacing ourselves," said he ; ** I 
am, I suppose, from my popularity, a tolerable author, and 
might be a very bad secretary. I amuse the prince by 
my theatrical representations ; I might tire him by more 
serious labours ill-executed. Besides," would he add, 
*'a misanthropist such as I am, — capricious too, if you 
will, — is but ill-suited to attend upon the great. My 
feelings are not flexible enough for that sort of domesticity 
— and above all, what would become of my poor players 
who have followed me in good faith and confidence, and 
whom I cannot abandon ? " l¥e are fully disposed to 
give credit to. Moli^ for every generous and delicate 
feeling ; but there were also other reasons which would 
have induced him to hesitate about the acceptance of the 
prince's oflers. First, his attachment to Madeleine 
^ejart, from whom he must have separated ; secondly, 
the pleasure he took in governing his little theatriod 
repuolic, and haranguing me public whenever an oppor- 
tunity for doing so could be seized ; and thirdly, the 
death of the poet Sarrasin, whose immediate successor 
he was to be. Sarrasin, but a very short time before, 
had fallen a victim to a violent fever brought on by bad 
treatment on the part of his highness. The prince, 
furious against the Abb^ de Cosnac and Sarrasin for 

Jamais plus gueux ne fut plus gras : 
Et quel qu'on chante, et quel qu'on die, 
De ces beaux messieurs des ^tats, 
Qui tous les jours ont six ducats, 
La musique et la com^die, 
A cette table bien gamie, 
Parmi les plus friants muscats, 
C*est moi qui soufflais la rotie, 
Et qui bavais plus d'hypocras " 
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having helped to force him into a marriage with one of 
Mazarines nieces, bj means of which he found himflelf 
but ill-off for money, struck bis secretary with a pair of 
tongs upon the temple, and of this blow Sarrasin died.* 
It will be readily conceived that there was nothing in this 
untimely end of his intended predecessor to induee 
Molidre to look favourably on the offers of M. deConti ; 
and we cannot be much surprised at his refusing them, 
or preferring to continue his wanderings from town to 
town of the provinces of France, which he did for four 
or ^ve years longer, until at length in 1658, beginning 
to get weary of his erratic life, he determined to try bis 
success a second time in Paris, and, after passing the 
carnival at Grenoble, hastened northwards, and established 
himself during the summer at Rouen. After one or two 
-secret expeditions to the metropolis, he obtained from 
Philip of Orleans the permission to offer him the services 
^of his company, and, under the title of director of the 
ZHupe de Mameur, he was presented by this prince to 
the king and the queen-mother. The theatre was esta- 
blished in the Salle des Gardes of the old Louvre, and 
the piece chosen for the iirst performance of Moli^'s 
company was Comeille's * NicomMe.' It would appear 
that the serious style of this work was not over-calculated 
to show off the talents of the actors, for the king and 
the court were retiring without any extraordinary marks 
of approbation when Moliere, ■ advancing to the foot- 
lamps, claimed permission to address their majesties, and 
after thanking them most modestly for the goodness they 
had had in bearing with so defective a company, and 
enlarging on the timidity which they had felt in appearing 
before leplus grand roi dumonde, he begged them humbly 
to allow him to represent one of those little diverlissc" 
ments with which he was accustomed to entertain the 
provinces. The king, happily for Moliere, consented, 
and the ^ Docteur Amoureux ' produced genuine merri- 

* The Cardinal de Retz used, in speaking of the Prince 
de Conti, to say that wickedness pTod^ie^ vu \iYai\2(v^^^x&ft 
effects as weakness did in lihe Bvu^ d!Ot\fesiSi^. 
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nent in the whole court. Louis XIV. authorised Moli^re 
;o establish his company in Paris, and to perform alter- 
latelj with the Italian comedians at the theatre of the 
Petit-Bonrbon. Wiien, in 1660, this theatre was de- 
nolished in order to make way for the Colonnade of the 
Louvre, the Thngx de Monsieur adjourned to the Theatre 
)f the Palais Royal. In 1665 it took the title of Troupe 
iu Hoi, and later, at Moli^re's death, after joining first 
i^ith the company of the Marais, and then with that of 
the HStd de Mntrgogne, it formed the now existing 
Theatre Francois, When Moli^re came to Paris, how- 
Bver, it was with no exalted notion of himself or his pro- 
ductions : on the contrary, his modesty was equal to his 
talent, and his diffidence of his own merit was carried to 
exaggeration. ^* I cannot comprehend," would he say to 
his actors, ^' how clever people can take any pleasure in 
the pieces I offer to them. I know full well that were I 
in their places I should take none." His company with 
some little difficulty quieted his unjust apprehensions, 
and on the drd of JNovember, 1658, Molidre began with 
the * £tourdi ' the series of those |>erformances which, 
uninterrupted during so many years, were to be the pride 
and delight of the Parisian world. The * D^pit Amou- 
reux ' followed in December, and in 1659 the * rr^ieuses 
Ridicules ' established the incontestable right of their 
author to immortal fame. At first this piece was only 
played once in the four-and-twenty hours, but the next 
day it was found necessary to give it twice within the 
same period ; and this practice continued during the four 
months following. 

The * Pr^ieuses* were to Moli^re what * Andromaque ' 
was to Racine, — the revelation of his own peculiar genius, 
of his originalify, unshackled by precedent, uninfluenced 
by tradition. The first production of a really great poet, 
in which he gives his own genuine ideas to the werld, is 
always an act of signal courage .; and it is perhaps for that 
reason that so many writers of genius have begun their 
career by treading in the steps of their wfe^e^^caasst*. '^^aX..^ 
as true geniua is incompatible ¥r\t\i &e ^xn^^i^N^VttixSsi 
brinks from takiag upon itaeU a ^tov« «w»^ <=^ 
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responsibility, sooner or later the original production 
must come forth, the idea which is to be combated for, 
the opinion which is to be maintained against no matter 
what opposition, at the risk of no matter what danger. 
Of this kind of ideas, some come too soon, and perish, 
to be exhumed and held up to admiration in a future age. 
None ever come too late, for it is the reverse of genius 
to be retrograde. A few only are produced at the proper 
time, and then, understood and appreciated by the mass, 
they not only enlighten all around, but their reflected 
rays shed over their author that rarest of all glories — 
contemporary fame. This was the case with Moli^re at 
the first representation of the Frecieuses. Mdnage (an 
habitu^ of the Hotel Rambouillet) being present, turned 
to Chap^iain, and said, '* Sir, you and I countenanced 
and approved of all the absurdities which we now see 
so ably and so delicately criticised ; but, belieye me, we 
shall De obliged, like Clovis, to sacrifice that which we 
have adored, and to adore that which we have sacrificed." 
The same writer adds, while recounting this anecdote, 
** The result proved the truth of my prediction ; from 
the first representation of this witty piece there was an 
end to all the nonsense and the absurdities of the style it 
attacked.'' To appreciate fully, however, the merits 
Moli^re's piece, it is necessary to have an idea of the 
peculiar society it attacked, and of the great difficulties it 
nad to encounter. Towards the early part of Louis XIV.'s 
reign there existed a certain set of clever men and women 
of high rank, who ended by giving the tone to the rest 
of the society of Paris. This association had its head 
quarters at the Hotel Rambouillet. Every day were 
to be met there La Rochefoucault, Bussy-Kabutin, 
Chapelain, Conrart, Cotin, Pellisson, Yoiture, Balzac, 
Segrais, Benserade, Desmarest, Manage, Yaugelas ; the 
Dowager Princess de Cond^, and her daughter, afterwards 
Madame de Longueville, Mademoiselle de Scud^ry, 
Madame de la Suze, and, in their very young da^s, 
Mesdames de Lafayette and De S^vign^ were also 
among the constant firequenteTS oi "MLBAocafe ^^"^owsv- 
bouiJIet's saipns. It is not to be doxifeV.^^ V\\\i\.^V^^«v.^^ 
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action of this society upon literature, the arts, and the 

*' general tone of manners, was in a certein degree useful. 

* The scrupulous delicacy of its poets, their infinite research 
" and prudery of language, their high*flown sentiments, 
^ however exaggerate, were all of essential service after 
f the excesses of the sixteenth century, after Brantome, 
' Kabelais, and Biffnier ; and the grossness of such writers 
' ' as St. Amand and Scarron was in a measure counteracted 
^ by the excessive sentimentality and over-refinement of 

* La Ctdprenkle and Mademoiselle de Scuddry. To bring 
^ people generally to affect a greater elevation of senti- 
f^ ment, a greater decency of language, was to render an 

* incontestable service ; but the abuse trod quickly on the 
f heels of the benefit, and in a very short time every rule 

> of genuine taste was violated, every feeling of simplicity 

> and nature trampled down. When this did occur, there 
' was no want of champions to fight for the good cause ; 

and Boileau, by his epigrams, Moli^re, La Fontaine, and 
Hacine, by their works, annihilated the association of the 
Precietises, Grave dissertations on frivolous subjects, 
laborious efibrts to discover the sense of a charade, meta- 
physical discussions on love, minute subtleties of senti- 
ment, the whole clothed in the garb of the most absurdly 
affected expressions — these were the distinguishing 
signs of this curious assemblage. *' Individuals of both 
sexes," says La Bruy^re, ** united by conversation, and 
what they called intellect. They left to the vulgar the art 
of speaking intelligibly ; a phrase, not over-clear, ex- 
pressed before them, was sure to bring on another still 
more obscure, which was at last followed by positive 
enigmas, always greeted with the plaudits of the whole 
circle. By dint of what they called delicacy, sentiment, 
and refinement of expression, they came'to such a pitch, 
that, unintelligible to others, they were equally so to 
themselves. To take a part in these discussions there 
•was wanting neither good sense, memory, nor capacity ; 
but what was necessary was esprit, not of the best or 
most genuine, but of the falsest kind." 

Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de ^TD^iQ^xO^^^.^ 'v^^ 
the goddess of the temple in which so iimciVi \\ice?aafe ^^ 
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burnt upon the alttr'oi' badtaste. Amiable, gentle, af&ble , 
and kind, she had besides this cultivated her talents 
in no ordinary degree. She was mistress of both Italian 
and Spanish, and in the study of the best authors of both 
languages- had acquired a certain knowledge of literature. 
The princesses visited her, although she had "not ducal 
rank ; and she had at least the credit oi teaching polite 
manners to all those who approached her, and who for 
the most part, accustomed to the turbulent scenes of the 
Fronde, nad neglected or forgotten all those little elegaa- 
ciea so indispensable to good breeding. Every one, more 
or less, respected Madame de HambouiUet; even the 
Cardinal de Richelieu honoured her with hjs esteem. 
He once sent Bois>Robert to her to solicit her friend- 
ship, but upon terras to which she was far too honourable 
to subscribe. His eminence begged of the fair Marquise 
to designate tO' him all those wha should speak of him at 
her houses She replied that her attachment to the car- 
dinal was so well known that in her salons his name 
could never be mentioned but with respect ; and that she 
should therefore be deprived of the honour of informing 
him more minutely upon the subject. Poor Madame de 
Kambouillet, with all her excellent qualities, waa never- 
theless as far gone in absurdity as any Precteuse of the 
time. Her name of Catherine was thought to be too 
prosaic ; and Malherbe and M. de Racan set to work 
to find another for her: Eracinthe, Carinth^, and 
Arth^nice (all anagrams of Catherine) were proposed, 
and the latter one definitively adoptecf. By tnis name 
she became so well known that when, in 1672, Fle- 
chier delivered his funeral oration upon her daughter, 
Madame de Montausier, he alluded to the mother as the 
"incomparable Arth^nice."* When Madame de Ram- 

* This solemn consecration of an absurdity will astonish 

less when we reflect that Mascaron, bishop of Tulle, in the 

game year wrote to Mdlle. de Scud^ry that the occupation of 

ii's summer was reading * Cyrus' and * Cl^ie ;' and that, in 

the sermons be was preparing to "piean^XieiiOTft \Saft court of 

France, she would often ba^e "het p\a.c^ \s^ ^^ «^^^ ^ ^^" 

^ogmtine and St Bernard. 
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bouillet's celebrated daughter, Julie d'Angennes, made 
her first appearance in the world, her mother's salons 
became still more sought for than before : young, beauti- 
ful, amiable, naturally clever, she had every right to 
universal admiration, had she not unfortunately been 
educated in the affected school of the Hdtel Rambouillet. 
As it was, however, she had numerous admirers, amongst 
whom the austere Due de Montausier particularly distin- 
guished himself ; and, after having paid his court to her 
according to the most approved rules during fourteen 
years, he was accepted as a husband when Julie had 
attained the age of thirty-eight. The change of name 
did not only apply to Madame de Bambouillet herself ; 
her daughter was named Elise; M. de Montausier, 
Mdgaby^e ; Pellisson, Herminius ; Sarrazin, Poly- 
an(ire ; Conrart, Th^damus, &c. ; and by these names 
we find them designated at the reunions held at Mdlle. 
de Scud^ry's every Saturday evening. Pellisson was em- 
ployed to register the events, incidents, and occurrences 
of these routs in a MS. book called * La Chronique des 
Samedis.' In one of these reports we find that on the 
20 Decembre, 1663 (six years previous to the ^ Prdcieuses 
Ridicules') Th^damus (Conrart), full of a discreet ten- 
derness for the Princess Philox^e (Madame Arragonais), 
had sent her a crystal seal, with a note in verse. Obliged 
to reply in the same strain, her answer becomes the sub- 
ject for dissertation, and the poetical tournament begins. 
Every one scribbles, Polyandre, Acante, and M^gabyse,. 
the enthusiasm is sreneral, the very laquais in the ante* 
room seize hold of the pen, and every line finds its i)lace in 
Pellisson's register, as a lasting monument of the bad 
taste of the ridiculous assembly. The prize was awarded 
to the invincible Polyandre (Sarrazin), and this memo- 
rable day took the name of the day of madrigeds. 

The liabits and customs too of this society were pecu- 
liar. A Precietise, or a Chere, as they were styled from 
their constant habit of calling one another ma chere^ wa& 
to put herself in her bed at the bout vjWtvWx ^Q,^sJx»Xr 
ance were accustomed to visit V\er. T\i^ ewOvofe^^ ^^'j 
Jery around the bed, called the UtieUc, YJWkXSc^^^ o^c».\kV» 
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by her guests, and conversation began. To obtain ad- 
mission to these circles was no easy matter : in the first 
place, proofs were required of the solicitor's eligibility ; 
and when it had been established that he was sufficiently 
far gone in absurdity to be received, the presentation was 
officially made by one of those persons who, like the 
Abbe de Bellebat or the Abbe du Buisson, held the 
title of grand introducteur des nielles. Blesides these, 
every precieuse had her alcoviste, a sort of aide-de-camp, 
who assisted her to do the honours of her house, or rather 
of her bed-chamber, and helped her to guide Uie course 
of conversation : an office which in our times would be 
the cause of no small scandal, but which, in those days of 
superfine delicacy, did not once give rise to an ill-natured 
remark. These were a few of the follies and absurdities 
that Comeille, Bossuet, and some oth^r justly celebrated 
personages, sanctioned by their presence in the places 
where they were enacted, and that Moli^re did not hesi- 
tate at once to attack. If we reflect that on one side was 
nearly the whole of what is termed polite society, headed 
by a princess of the royal blood, encouraged by those 
whose sacred characters transforms their least word into 
a law, supported by the literary celebrities of the day, 
and that, on the other, stood alone a poor comedian, 
backed only by his talents, and dependant for his daily 
bread on the caprice of the public, the production of the 
^ Frecieuses Ridicules'appears as an act of almost foolhardi- 
ness, and its success as an absolute impossibility. At the 
first representation of this piece, the title of which excited 
general curiosity, the whole clique of the prScieuses wss 
assembled, led by Madame de Rambouillet and her two 
daughters, Julie d'Angennesand Madame de Grignan ;* 
and it was on leaving their society that Menage addressed 
to Chap^Iain the words we have already quoted. Upon 
this occasion, as upon many others, the courageousness of 
Moliere*s nature shone brilliantly forth. Unlike his 
talented and elegantly refined contemporary, the tender 

' * AngSliqne Claire d'Angemies, ^t%\. ^fe <ii '».. ^^t 
Grignan, whose third wife was ^IdWe. ^^^V\^4, 
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Racine, wc shall always find our ][K>et steadily following 
the dictates of his own upright conscience, even when 
opposed to Court influence, with a fearless uncompro^ 
mising frankness far more consistent with real dignity 
than the gentlemanly weaknesses of the author of ' Bere- 
nice.' 

Early in the year 1660, Moli^re produced ' Sganarelle/ 
the second title of which gave considerable offence to 
the more refined portion of his auditors, whilst the host 
of rival authcH's professed to see nothing more in this 
piece than an unsuccessful plagiarism. Notwithstanding 
this, however, and although less calculated than his 
former plays to interest the public at large, * Sganarelle ' 
retained its place upon the stage, and continued to attract 
quite sufficiently to disturb the peace of the company at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne. During the representations of 
' Sganarelle,' an unfortunate citizen of Paris, kept in a 
constant state of alarm by the beauty and jocund humour 
of his wile, imagining that Moliere had taken him for 
the original of this nQw character, declared to a friend, 
on leaving the theatre, that he would apply to the police 
for redress. "Dear Sir," exclaimed the latter, ** if it 
were so, only think how considemte Moliore has been, 
for after all he has painted you aa more frightened than 
hurt!" This anecdote was told all over Paris; and 
although the trembling husband abstained thenceforth 
from frequenting the performance of * Sganarelle,' his 
anger and alarm upon the occasion only served to make 
more celebrated the piece which had so sorely stung his 
conjugal susceptibilities. There is no denying that 
Moliere did from time to time make use of an individual 
as the groundwork for a character ; but, so far from paint- 
ing a mere portrait, he created a type of which the ori- 
ginal model very often possessed only some one particu- 
lar feature. The same thing is also to be observed of 
his subjects. It has been said that his genius was fre- 
quently shackled by the latter being chosen for and 
forced upon him ; but had this been so (>n\i\Osi \i^ ^^- 
cuJt to believe from the immense co\\ee\awv o1 «o^B>p.^'^^ 
fumisted JbUn by his numberiesa pT<«vttCva\ ^^ftR»s^^ "^ 
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would still be an unsound reason, for Moliere's inventive 
powers were so genuine that whatever were the subject 
prescribed it would never have served him otherwise 
than as a suggestion, and tlie whole merit of the woiic 
would have been his own. Upon this very point a 
remark has been made by some of his biographers — by 
Grimarest amongst others — which supports our opinion, 
but which does so upon such curious grounds that no 
littie hesitation is felt in admitting them. It is alleged 
that Moli^re experienced such difficulty in the mere act 
of writing that he was obliged to work incessantly in 
order to be beforehand with the compositions which 
might be ordered from him ; and it is said that in this 
way his store of already written pieces aided him in ap- 
pearing to produce those commanded by the king in an 
incredibly short time. The want of facility in Moli^re 
is scarcely tabe believed ; but it is certain that the sub- 
jects of many of his plays pre-occupied his mind long 
before he gave them to the public in their finished state. 
This is essentially true 6f the * Misanthrope/ the idea 
and plan of which is to be traced not only in a slight 
degree in the ' Impromptu de Versailles,' but almost 
entire in * Don Garcie de Navarre.' The latter play was 
produced in the beginning of 1661, but without any suc- 
cess ; and to silence his enemies, whom this failure had 
rejoiced, Moli^re was obliged, in the summer of the 
same year, to have recourse to the ^ Ecole^des Maris ' and 
to the * Fdcheuz, which followed one another at the dis- 
tance of six weeks. On the 12th of July the first of 
these pieces was given at Vaux, the residence of the 
unfortunate Fouquet, in the presence of the Queen of 
England, of Monsieur, the brother of Louis XIV., and 
of his young bride, Henrietta of England. A month 
later, on the 17th of August, the comedy of the * FScheux * 
formed one of the principal attractions of the last fete 
given by the doomed favourite to his inexorable master. 
Everything connected with the bygone splendours of the 
monarchioid days of France is so interesting that we hope 
our readers will excuse a slight d\gT%8saon \w S.v<<^\n <i£ 
the ^naacial MsecenaSf who, fromXiavVa^ cwaxXa^wxiWi^ 
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his dependents Pellisson as his head clerk, Le Notre as 
his landscape-gardener, Le Brun as his house-painter, 
Moli^re -as his stage-manager, and La Fontaine as his 
poet laureate, was reduced, during the last twenty years 
of his life, to seek for consolation in his own solitary 
musings within the walls of Fignerol. 

After Mazarin's death the Superintendent of Finance 
cast an ambitious eye upon the Prime-Ministry ; and, 
hopmg that his immense fortune might form a title to 
this supreme distinction, he determined to set off before 
the eyes of Louis XIV. in the most striking manner 
the resources of that fortune. Moh^re was told to com- 
pose a piece in which numerous and varied divertisse- 
ments were to call forth the assistance of every different 
art. Beauchamp had the direction of them ; Le Brun 
interrupted his famous Alexandrian Victories to paint 
the decorations ; Torelli undertook the office of scene- 
shifter, and Pellisson acquitted himself most elegantly of 
the prologue. The presence of the King added an im- 
mense lustre to the 16 te, honoured also by Monsieur, 
Madame, and the Queen-Mother, and which her preg- 
nancy alone prevented Queen Marie-Therese from attend- 
ing. After stately promenades through the beautiful 
park, in the midst of all the wonders it contained, the 
illustrious company passed into the hall, where a banquet 
awaited them in harmony with the donor*s wealth ; from 
thence a long alley of pines conducted to the theatre. 
** There is no one." says Moli6re, in his preface to the 
* Facheux,' ** who does not know for what occasion this 
piece was composed, and the splendour of the fiSte was 
such that there is no need to speak of that ; but it may 
not be entirely idle to say two words upon the diversions 
that were mixed up with the comedy itself." Moli^re 
then proceeds to recount the way in which he was forced, 
instead of making a comedy and ballet separate, to join 
the two together, and place the entrees de ballet between 
the acts of the piece. ** As soon as the curtain was 
raised," adds he, "one of the actors— «ia v^Vv^^ ^wJS.^ 
say mjseJf-— -appeared upon the sta^e \a wcv ^nc^^-^-wj 
costume, and with a ruffled counteuoae^. ^^iiixc&^x^^ "^"^ 
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King, begged his royal forgiveness for presenting him- 
self thus alone, and for the htirrj which prevented him 
from being accompanied by an efficient troop, such as 
could fittingly divert his majesty. At the same mo- 
ment," continues the poet in his conclusion, '' in the 
midst of fifty real jets d'eau was opened that shell which 
all the world remembers, and the comely naiad it con- 
cealed, advancing to the border of the stage, recited the 
verses of Monsieur Pellisson." This shell appears to 
have been very famous, and to have considerably de- 
lighted the public ; La Fontaine, who was present, and 
. who, in his letter to M. de Maucroix, has left us an ac- 
count of this entertainment, does not forget it when he 
says: — 

" Peut-on voir nymphe plus gentille 
Qu'^tait B^jart Tautre jour f 
Lorsqu'on vit ouvrir sa coquille, 
Tout le monde disait h. Tentour 
Iiorsqu'on vit ouvrir sa coquille 
Voici la Mere d'Amour I" 

Fireworks, or rather floods of fire, of the most magni- 
ficent kind, ushered in the night, and a brilliant ball, 
followed by a second banquet, closed the festivities of a 
day so fatal to him who had ordained its splendours. The 
death of Mazarin seemed to Fouquet to open a new era 
to his ambition. Hitherto he had met with no resistance 
from either man or woman: poets. Grand seigneurs, 
and the fairest of the Court beauties, had all equally 
taught him to look upon himself as invincible. The 
virtue and the pride of an inexperienced girl put an end 
to this long line of insolent successes. 

Louise de la Yalliere had been named maid of honour 
to Madame, the sister-in-law to the King, and from her 
modesty, gentleness, and shy demeanour, remained ob- 
scure and unknown in the midst of Louis's brilliant court. 
These very qualities perhaps, so uncommon in the ladies 
of those days, and her graceful elegance, found favour 
/or Mademoiselle de la V a\\\ere m \&fe e;^^^ o£ the Su^r- 
Mateadent Fouquet. The extreiaft ctt\^iiea&\oJ^ ^\a8Sa. 
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she received his advances astonished as much as it an- 
noyed him, and, with true financial taste and breeding, 
he commissioned Madame du Plessis Belli^vre to offer 
to the youthful Ikir one a couple of hundred thousand 
francs as the price of her honour. A second and still 
more disdainful refusal having^ met this infamous propo- 
sition, the superintendent suspected a cause, of which he 
was not long in discovering the positive existence. The 
mutual i^ection of Louis XI V. and Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re was soon revealed by his spies to the watchful 
Fouquet; and one day meeting the maid of honour in the 
ante-chamber of her royal mistress, he could not resist 
the desire of telling her he could account now for her 
refusal of his oflbrs, as he was aware of the object of her 
attachment. Twelve hours had not elapsed ere the king 
M'as acquainted with the whole history, and the ruin of 
Fouquet was resolved. So great was his jealous rage 
that he could scarcely be persuaded to dissemble a short 
time with a man whose wealth and power had secured to 
him unnumbered adherents. Louis was full of his 
vengeful projects when the superintendent solicited from 
him the honour of receiving him and the court at Yaux. 
The king accepted, and the splendour of the very 
reception he met with only served to exasperate him still 
more. But one circumstance above all had nearly made 
him forget the part he had imposed upon himself: in the 
private cabinet of the superintendent the first object that 
met his view was a poi*trait of Louise de la Valli^re ! 
Enraged beyond all bearing, the first impulse of the 
king was to have Fouquet instantaneously arrested. 
** What 1*' exclaimed the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, 
** in the midst of an entertainment you have accepted 
from him V* These words brought Louis to his senses, 
and he consented to defer his vengeance ; but Fouquet 
was apprised of his danger in the midst of the fi§te, by a 
note from Madame du Flessis Belli^vre, and it was with the 
certainty of his approaching fate before his eyes, that he 
led the way to the theatre, and smiUu^l^ \\%XRsckR^ Na 
Tellisson's prologae, which reprcsenta 1jOW» «a — 
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<' Young, generous, wise, victorious, brave, august. 
Severe as kindly, powerful as he 's just, 
Ruling his passions as he rules the state !" 

Louis XIV. however, notwithstanding his aneer, re- 
tained sufficient empire over himself not only to listen to 
Moliere's piece, but to sav to him sSter it was finished, 
'* There goes an original,'* pointing out M. de Soye- 
oourt, the yrand veneur, ^* wnom you have omitted to 
copy." This hint was enough for tne poet ; in four and 
twenty hours the famous scene of the Chasseur was com- 
plete, and the king, says Menage, who recounts this 
anecdote, *' had the satisfaction, at the first representa- 
tion of this comedy at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of the 
same month, of seeing added to it the scene his majesty 
Jiod had tlie goodness to suggest" 

The * FScheux ' was one of our author's pieces which 
through its great success gave the severest blow to his 
enemies, who, by every means in their power, attempted 
to decry it. Being pressed for time,*Moliere had bf^ged 
his friend Chapelle to undertake the scene of Caritid^ ; 
his rivals, hearing of this, did not fail to attribute all the 
merit of the piece to Chapelle, who it seems denied it in 
a way to strengthen the general opinion. Boileau, upon 
this, went to see Chapelle, and assured him that if he did 
not speedily take means for denying the false reports that 
were gaining ground, the real author would feel himself 
obliged to publish the scene that Chapelle had in fact 
written, and which had proved so useless that Moli^re 
had been under the necessity of entirely re-composing it. 
« . The *F§,cheux' gives us another opportunity of admiring 
the position which, even in this early stage of his fame, 
Moliere had assumed with regard to the king. Flattered, 
feared, courted, as was Louis XIV., treated like a demi- 
god, approached only as should be approached a being of a 
superior order, it is quite delightful to see the indej>endent 
manner in which, relying on his personal value, on his 
own consciousness of merit, Moliere addresses le pins 
grand roi du monde. Can anything be more off-hand 
t/ian the foJiowing:— " Sire," sayalVie ^^iSxiVsiadftdl- 
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cation, " I am myself about to add another scene to the 
comedy, for no fdcheux is more insupportable than the 
man who dedicates a book. Your majesty knows more 
on this subject than any one in your kingdom ; and to« 
day is not the first time that you have been exposed to 
the storm of dedicatory epistles.*' The tone is almost 
that of an equal, and shows what we shall later have 
occasion to prove — that Moli^re was aware of how neces* 
sarv he was to the king. 

The ^Ecole des Femmes* followed the 'F^heux/ 
and towards the close of the year 1662 the JBilpii sy of 
Aitkciphe and the niaiserie ot Agnes threw flBprary 
circles of Paris into confusion. The prudenH the 
precieuses veiled their faces at certain innocent expres- 
sions, and the saints condemned as impious the descrip- 
tion of the lower regions given by Amolphe to his 
bride. The Due de la Feuillade opposed the words 
tarte a la crime * to every one who spoke of the beauties 
of the piece, and the Commandeur de Souvr^ and the 
Comte du Broussiu could not take upon themselves to 
hear to the end such a tissue of abominations. Moli^ 
has immortalized the former in the Margins of the 
' Critique de TEcole des Femmes;' and Boileau, in his 
' Seventh Epistle,' has consigned the latter to eternal 
ridicule. This ' £pbtie ' appeared only in 1673, but 
immediately after tne first representation of the * £cole 
des Femmes,' in 1662, Despreaux addressed some very 
elegant stanzas to his friend, ending thus : — 

** Lidsse gronder tes envieux : 
lis ont beau crier en tous lieux, 
Qa'en vain tu charmes le vulgaire, 
Que tes vers n'ont rien de plaisant ; 
Si tu savais un peu moins plaire, 
Tu ne leur d^plairais pas tant." 

Early in 1663 Moliere answered his detractors by the 
* Critique,' which drew down upon him fresh attacks and 

* A phrase severely criticised at the time, and by which 
Arnolphe seeks to exemplify the sVW'j \^o\^'aa^ \ka '^sssSk^ 
advisable in a wifQ, 
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frcBh animadversion. Devis^, hoping to counteract the 
effect of this witty pieee, produced * Z^inde, ou la ra- 
table Critique de I'Ecole dcs Femmes;' Boursault, 
furious at having 1>een told that he was the original of 
Lysidas in Moliere's play, followed with his * Portrait 
du Peintrc, ou la contre Critique de TEcoIe des 
Femmes ;' after him came De Villiers and his * Ven- 
geance des Marquis.' At all these pieces MoH^re was- 
present, and showed the utmost readiness to applaud and 
to laugh at any passage where a grain of wit was to be 
distingiushed. His appearance at the performance of the 
last-nleMoned piece made a perfect sensation, and De 
Villierrt avows that he seemed as indifferent as though 
he himself were not concerned in the af&ir. As for the 
old Doc de la Fcuillade, he could scarcely, however, 
have boon a very terrible enemy, for he was proverbial 
for his small knowledge of literary matters, and periiaps, 
had it not been for Moli^e's satire upon him, he would 
scarcely have been known to have given an opinion on 
the points An anecdote told of him sufficiently shows 
what kind of an antagonist he could have been. Meet- 
ing Boileau one day in the gallery of Versailles, he 
repeated to him a sonnet of Charleval's, which the great" 
critic had no difficulty in pronouncing detestable. The 
dauphine passing by at the moment, M. de la Feuillade 
recited to her the same verses, on which she observed 
that the sonnet was very beautiftil. Thereupon the Due 
reproached Boileau with venturing to disapprove of a 
piece of poetry which had been not only admired by the 
dauphine but also by the king. Despreaux boldly an- 
swered that, whatever might be the wit of the princess, 
or the profound intelligence of the king, he imagined 
that he knew more of poetry than either of them. The 
old courtier, incensed, flew to Louis XIV., exclaiming, 
" Sire ! conceive the insolence of Despreaux, who says 
he is a better judpe of verses than your majesty T* The 
king smiled ; " Monsieur le Marechal," replied he, ** I 
am grieved to be obliged to tell you that Despreaux is 
quite right." But if dukes and matc\w\sea oiUfticked 
MoUirc on the subject of t\\e ' ^o\o <iifts^«cM£tf»; \«i 
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repaid them amply for it in the * Impromptu de Ver- 
suilles/ which was given a few months after, and in 
which the author says that valets have long enough 
served as the buffoons of ancient comedy, and Uiat in ue 
comedy of modem times the margtns takes their place. 
As a sort of prelude to this, Moliire bad imaging thjB 
following scene, which he played before the king at 
Versailles. In the month of June, a play having been 
ordered upon a theatre in the open air, MoH^re wrote 
and acted a prologue in which a marquis ridicule tries to 
get a place on the stage, in spite of the guards, and has 
a laughable conversation with an actress who is dressed 
as a marqmse ridicule^ and placed in the midst of the 
spectators. We see from this that the pieces of thia 
kind, so often given at the minor theatres in Paris, are 
of older origin than has generally been supposed. * 

In the * Impromptu ' Molidre attacked not only the 
higher classes of society, but also the whole troop of 
actors at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Boursault and Mont* 
fleury were made to regret, the former his * Portrait du 
Pcintre,' and the latter his calumnies against the author 
of * Sganarelle.' The war between Molii^re and Bour- 
sault did not last long, for botli were equally worthy of 
esteem. Engaged in a quarrel with Boileau, Boursault 
wrote a play cdled * La Satire des Satires,' which Des- 
pr^aux, by his interest with the parliament, got inter- 
dicted. Shortly afterwards Boileau was in difficulties, 
and the first ])erson who came to his aid with all the 
money he could realize was Boursault. With Montfleury 
the case was different. He had calumniated Moliere in- 
the basest possible manner, and the poet's revenge was 
quite legitimate. All the actors of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, except Floridor, were unsparingly handled, and 
Montfleury the worst of any. ** Because the rascal is so 
big that one can't thrash him entirely in one day, he is 
as proud as a peacock," said Cyrano de Bergerac, speak- 
ing of this actor, with whom he seems to have had a 
serious quarrel touching a tragedy which, h^ -^xotXa ^»:\^ 
* Agrippma.^ One of the results o? t\v\a o^-axt^ ^^a ^^siaSs. 
Cyrano forbad Montfleury to appeal u^ti XJaa «\»%^ ^^^ ^ 

c ^ 
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Tvholc month. Two days later Bergerac, perceiving that 
Montfleury meant to resume his part, went to the theatre, 
and as soon as his enemy came forward called out to 
him to begone, and threatened him so fiercely, that, for 
fear of the consequences, Montfleury retired. In the 

* Impromptu ' MoH^re has particularly attacked the vio- 
lent style of acting of Montfleury, a violence which later 
cost this performer his life, whilst playing with too much 
energy the part of Orestes in Racme s * Andromaque.' * 
As the * Critique de TEcole des Femmes' had given rise 
to a contre critique^ so the ' Impromptu de Versailles' 
was followed by the ' Impromptu de THdtel de Cond^' 
written by the son of Montfleuiy, and better calculated to 
show the vexation and spite of the Hotel de Bourgc^e 
party than their talent at reprisals upon so witty an 
antef|onist. 

It was towards this period that Moli^re, perceiving 
that the public frequented his theatre for comedy, but 
still attended the Hotel de Bourgogne for tragic repre- 
sentations, resolved to have a tragedy performed by his 
own troop. He accordingly sent for Racine, then quite 
a young man, and who a year before had oflered him a 
tragedy called * Theagene et Chariclde,' in which Moliere 
had discerned, amidst a thousand faults, the promise of 
future excellence. t To Racine he gave the plan of the 

* Freres Ennemis,* and told him to bring 1o the theatre 
one act a week at least. When Racine's piece was 
finished, Moliere discovered that Rotrou*s * Antigone * 
had furnished the materials for much too considerable 
a portion of it, and he not only told this to the young 
poet, but even helped him to change the borrowed 

* The death of Montfleury (^in 1669) is not the only'ex- 
ample of the furious over-acting common in these times : 
in 1685 Brecoort died from bursting a blood-vessel during 
his performance of Timon in his own piece of that name, 
and Mondory got a paralytic stroke from the warmth which 
he put into the part of Herod in Tristan's piece of 
'Manamne/ 
f Molibre did not limit lus encavwraL^etaeoLX. Jua u>aTd& \ \a 
gave the young poet 100 louis fromias crim\i«s^v»\?«Mnfc* 
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passages. The piece was played with great success; 
and Racine, who owed his introduction to the French 
court and public to Moli^re, immediately quitted his 
friend, and ofiered hb next piece to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. 

In this same year, 1663, Louis XIV. settled pensions 
upon several literary men, and Moliere was inscribed on 
the list* for 1000 francs. Everything seemed now to 
smile upon our poet. Fame, fortune, courtly favour, 
all was the reward of his genius, and, had it not been for 
Armando B^jart, we might have added happiness also. 
But at this point we must pause and cast a retrospective 
glance on Moli6re*s life. 

The future author of the ' Misantlirope' had not at- 
tained the age of thirty-seven without feeling within his 
own breast many of those conflicting passions he so truly 
observed and delineated in others. When he first went 
to Lyons, he had been for some time attached to an 
actress of his company, Madeleine Bejart. This passion, 
however, soon gave way to the much stronger one he 
conceived for another member of his troop, Mdlle. 
Duparc. Of this early love of the great poet's we know 
little more than that she was very handsome, of a 
haughty disposition, and cold heartless nature, full of 
contempt for all those of her own calling, and possessed 

* This list is in itself a most curious document. We find 
in it names almost unknown, opposite to which the figures 
are more considerable than those which face the names of 
Comeille and Moliere, as for instance : " To Chapelain, the 
greatest French poet who ever lived, 3000 francs;" "To 
Mezeray, historiographer, 4000 francs." An amusing anec- 
dote is told of Chis latter personage: for some nameless 
reason, and notwithstanding his letters to Colbert, protesting 
that he would write history in whatever way me Court 
liked best, his pension was stopped, and he received only 
now and then some small sums. After his death there was 
found amongst his furniture and papers a bag containing 
4000 francs in money, with this labtV \r^\i \\.\— '''''^^>KSJ6»>a» 
the last money I got from the king*, \s\iX, «5kS«>,Wa:^<i-^'^'^^ 
said a good word of him since V* 
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with the idea of the incontrovertible superiority of mere 
rank over every otlicr advantage. That strange &ta]ity 
which often makes us seek happiness where we have the 
least chance of finding it, drove Moli^re to ofibr the 
priceless homage of his whole heart and intelligence to 
this proud beauty. She was, however, not to be won ; 
and the more be endeavoured to conquer her indifference, 
the more he laboured to convince her of his affection, 
the greater the coldness and disdain with which she re- 
paid his efforts. One whole year was speat by the 
luckless Molidre in the various vicissitudes of this inward 
war ; and what rendered the position more intolerable to * 
him was the certainty (whicn he was too narrow an ob- 
server not to have speedily gained) that could Mdlle. 
Duparc for one instant have known his real worth and 
the glory that his genius would one day infallibly achieve, 
she would have been more ready to yield the affections 
he sought for than he could have l)een even to desire 
them. She saw in him only an author without fame, a 
country comedian, destined all his life to fill a pK>sition 
but ill suited to a vain aspiring woman, who dreamed of 
nothing but the fortune her bright glances might ensure 
her. At length, after employing every means his in- 
genuity could devise to move the unrelenting dame, after 
extolling her fruitlessly in verse, and writing, expressly 
for her, parts the best calculated to display her talents 
to advantage, MoliSre, forced to admit the futility of his 
attempt, gave himself up to a profound and secret sad- 
ness. Those who surrounded him, seeing him desist 
from the pursuit of Mdlle. Duparc, supposed him drawn 
towards some new flame ; one only eye was not to be de- 
ceived ; one heart alone guessed all the poet's grief, and 
resolved to try whether the careful tenderness of friend- 
ship might not cure the wounds of hopeless love. Mdile. 
de Brie was a young and remarkably pretty i)erson, full 
of intelligence and vivacity, who, when Moli^re first 
came to Lyons, formed part of another theatrical com- 
pany already established in that town. With an in- 
stinctive rectitude of judgment wVv\c\v dio«ia\vc?\w«\w«^ 
Mdlle. de Brie at once understood Mid ^^i^'t ^^ «^^- 
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riority of the newly arrived dramatist, and hastened to 
offer iiim her services, which he as readily accepted. 
The elevated sentiments of Molidre, and his exceeding 
goodness of heart, speedily gained for him the entire 
esteem of the youthnil debutante. She was devoted to 
her art, and possessed unlimited confidence in the genius 
of him whom it b more than probable she already loved 
without knowing it. Her character, by all the accounts 
left of her, was the exact reverse of that of Mdlie. 
Duparc : as gentle as the latter was arrogant ; as affec- 
tionate, tender, and disinterested as her rival was cold, 
haughty, and ambitious. Her beauty seems to have re- 
flected very accurately the sweet tone of her mind, and 
she is thus described to us : — ** Tall, slender, and grace- 
ful ; noble in her carriage and natural in all her attitudes, 
with something particularly delicate in her face and 
features, which rendered her most fitting for the part of 
an ingenue. Her eyes had a witching charm about 
them derived from their mingled expression of candour 
and tenderness. She was more intelligent than witty, 
and had not a shadow of coquetry." This amiable 
woman, who from the first had guessed the real worth 
of Molidr-e, and whose devotion to him lasted to the end, 
saw at a glance, and without a jealous pang, the un- 
fortunate attachment of the poet for Mdlle. Duparc. 
Anxiously she watched the progress of this affection, and 
grew to read in the eyes of the unrequited lover every 
feeling of disappointment that tortured his heart. She 
felt that his outward semblance of calmness was put on ; 
and knowing that silence nourishes sorrow, she brought 
him by degrees to confide his grief to her. The task 
was neither a long nor a difficult one, but in the end 
proved more dangerous than poor Mdlle. do Brie had 
dreamed of. By dint of talking sentiment, both consoler 
and consoled began at last to feel that there was no 
longer any need on the one hand to preach forgetfulness, 
or on the other to express regret. One day Molidre 
re-appeared before his fair friend V\\.Vv «k >OTa>N A\sns«N.^ 
gloomy as when she first undertook lo cas^ Vv«^ ^^ ^^^ 
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despair, and tremblingly he told her that all her care 
had been useless, for that the malady, instead of leaving 
him, had only changed its form, and that now he le- 
quired a physician who should save him from the wounds 
her own lovely self had dealt him. Mdlle. de Brie's 
answer, if we trust the Chronicle, is curious from its 
genuine naivetd : — ** Be of good cheer," she is reported 
to have said, *^ those wounds will not hurt you, for they 
have been more fatal to myself than to you.'* 

The avowal of their affection thus mutually made, it 
does not appear that any further remembrance of Mdlle. 
Duparc ever disturbed the serenity of Moli^'s Hauon 
with the gentle De Brie. On the contrary, when later 
the brilliant reputation of the poet led Mdlle. Duparc to 
regret her former behaviour, and even to manifest as 
much to him, she only met in return the same cold dis- 
dain with which she had herself some years before 
chilled his addresses. If an excuse can ever be possible 
for such a fault as that of Mdlle. de Brie, it may be 
doubly found in her case : first, in the manners of the 
age in which she lived, and in her own neglected educa- 
tion : and next, in the entire devotion, in the complete 
abnegation of self, with which she sacrificed her whole 
existence to the object of her choice. The chief circum- 
stance to be deplored is that Molicre did not, by a mar- 
riage with Mdlle. de Brie, assure honour to her, hap- 
piness to himself, and to both an escape from the shame 
and misery which awaited them hereafter. For five 
years Moliere seems to have thought of little else than 
his attachment, for in that space of time he wrote but 
two pieces, * L'Etourdi,* and * Le Depit Amoureux.* 
During the three years that followed his establishment 
in Paris, he became necessarily more laborious, and as 
we have seen, the production of the * Precieuses ridicules,' 
of * Sganarelle,' of * Don Garcie de Navarre,' of the 
* Ecole des Maris,' and of the * Facheux,' left but little 
scope for idleness or the ills it engenders. In propor- 
tion as the dramatic fame of Moliere augmented, so 
£row the merits of Mdlle. dc "Bne sa «l eoTWi^Yoxi, ^Va 
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became a decided favourite with the public, nor would 
they suffer her parts to be given to another.* Poor 
creature ! her scenic triumphs lasted long, but her hap- 
piness was soon destroyed ; and there remained to her, 
when still proudly listening to the tumult of applause 
called forth by the genius of Moli^re, but the melancholy 
consciousness of having once been the sole sharer of his 
laurels and his heart. Her admiration for the poet, her 
delight in his success, her sad and constant affection for 
him, ended only with her life ; but these were all that 
remained, and, although apparently content with the 
sincere attachment he never ceased to feel towards her, 
her peace of mind was irretrievably gone with the fivst 
winning glance given to him by Armande Bejart. 

This said Armande was a younger sister of Madeleine 
Bejart, whom we have already mentioned, and whose 
education Moliere undertook to superintend. At sixteen 
Armande, without being handsome, was a most seductive 
person. The playful graces of childhood merged insen- 
sibly into the charms of a riper age, and the fram^-hearted 
unwary poet was ensnared by a worthless coquette before 
he was conscious of what was passing within him. In 
every document of the time we find praises of this Mr 

♦ Mdlle. de Brie, like Mdlle. Mars, retained her youth- 
ful appearance at an advanced age ; and her greatest plea- 
sure after Moliere*s death was to play those parts she had so 
often repeated in his presence. Before retiring from the 
stage, however, she gave up the part of Agnh in the ' Ecole 
des Femmes * to an actress more likely by her age to per- 
sonate fittingly the heroine of sixteen years. The pit became 
unruly, and demanded Mdlle. de Brie so noisily, that they 
were forced to send for her, and she played the part in her 
own private costume. She was then sixty I The next day 
appeared in the * Mercure * the following verses, of which 
the author is unknown. 

" II faut qu'elle ait ^i4 charmante, 
Puisqu' aujourd'hui, malgr6 tes ans, 
A peine des attraits naissans 
Egalent sa beaute mouraule** 
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Thespian. "Her voice was exceedingly sweet," mj 
the brothers Parfait, in their history of the * Th^tre 
Fran<;rai8/ ''and she sang both in French and Italian 
with such taste, and above all with such feeling, that she 
persuaded you of her own profound sendbili^. No one 
knew better how to adjust her dress ; and if, when on 
the stage, she every now and then settled her hair and 
arranged her ribbons and her trinkets, these little ways 
onlv served to mask a delicately satirical hye-plaj by 
which she better contrived to imitate the airs and gnoes 
of the silly women she represented." It is said by a 
contemporary actress (Mdlle. du Croisy, wife to ihe 
famous Foisson) that Armande was of the middle size, 
but that her look was fascinating, although she had veiy 
small eyes and a very large mouth. " She was giBceful 
in all she did," adds Mdlle. du Croisy, " notwiSistand- 
ing her extraordinary way of dressing, always contrary 
to the fashion of the day." The natural wit of Armande, 
and her remarkable talent for the stage, completed her 
victory over Moli6re, who speedily lost all command 
over himself, and loved his enslaver literally to madness. 
Mdlle. de Brie in an instant saw the utter hopelessness 
of her situation, and accepted it with courageous resig- 
nation ; but at the same time, loving Moliere too well 
to consider her own wounded pride, she avoided the 
legitimate revenge she might have taken, and would not 
even humiliate him by forgiveness. She did not pardon, 
because she neither chose to condemn nor to accuse ; 
but sparing her faithless lover even the pain of thinking 
he had inflicted a blow she knew would recoil upon him- 
self, she gently imloosed a knot whose tightness years 
had strengthened. The separation took place between 
them without a tear on her part, without a blush on his ; 
and on the 20th February, 1662, Moliere, at the age of 
ibrty-one, married Armande Bejart, rather more than 
twenty years younger than himself. 

The ill-starred poet has left us a portrait of his wife, 

of this seducing yet not lovely Armande, in the following 

scene of * Lq Bourgeois GentWhomme ' Viv^VyOcl C\!^w\& 
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begs his valet Cotdelle to say all the harm he can imagine 
of Lucile, in order ** to fortify his resolution against the 
rest of love that might yet plead her cause."* 

Cleonte. 

'* Marque moi bien, pour m[en d^go&ter, tous 
les defiiuts que tu peux voir en elle." 

COYIELLE. 

" Elle, Monsieur ? Voil^ une belle mijaur^e, une pimpe- 
sou^ bieu batie,pour yous d(mner tant d'amour I je ne lui 
vois lien ^u^ de trfes ' mediocre, et vous trouverez cent per- 
sonnesqui seront pltiS dignes de vous. Premi'erement eue a 
les yeux petits. 

Cleonte. 

*' Cela est* vrai, elle a les yeux petits ; mais elle les a pleins 
de feu, les plus brillants, les plus per^ans du monde, les plus 
touchans qu'on puisse voir. 

Covisiii^. 

*' Elle a la bouche grande. 

Cleonte. 

'* Oui ; mais on y voit des grftces qu'on ne voit point aux 
autres bouches, et cette bouche en la voyant inspire les 
d^irs, est la plus attrayante, la plus amoureuse du monde. 

COVIELLE. 

** Pour sa taille, elle n*est pas grande. 

Cleonte. 
" Non ; mais elle est ais^e, et bien prise. 

COVIELLE. 

*^ Elle affecte une nonchalance dans son parler et daps ses^ 
actions. 

Cleonte. 

" II est vrai ; mais elle a grace a tout cela, et ses maniereff 
sont engageantes, ont je ne saia quel charme a sHnsinuer dans 
les cceurs. 

COVIBLLE. 

" Pour' de I'esprit . . * 



* FiVfeF 'JLe Boni^eois GentUhomiiift; XcX. \\\m'Ss»«<^^'^* 
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Clxonte. 
*' Ah I elle en a, Covielle, da plus fin, da plus d61ica 

COVIELLE. 

" Sa conversation • • 

Cleomte. 
" Sa conyersation est charmante — 

COVIELLE. 

" Elle est toujonrs s^riense. 

Cleonte. 
« Veux-tu de ces enjouements ^panonis, de ees joiet t 
jours ouyertes ? et Tois-tu rien de plus impertinent^ que \ 
femmes qui rient k tout propos ? 

Ck>VIELLE. 

** Mais enfin elle est capriciense antant qne penonne di 
monde. 

Cleomte. 

** OvLi, elle est capricicusc ; j'en demeure 'd'aooord — mail 
tout sied bien aux belles ; on scmre tout des belles. ^ 

COVIELLE. 

"Puisque cela va comme cela, je vois bien que tom 
avez enyie de Taimer toujours. 

Cleonte. 
** Moi I j'aimerais mieux mourir ; ct je vius la hair antanf 
que je I'ai Bim^e. 

COTIELLE. 

** Le moyen, si vous la trouvez si parfaite ? *' 

Poor Moli6rc ! that last word speaks yolumes. It was 
in truth to that fast clinging idea of his unworthy wife's 
perfection that he sacrificed all ; — even his dignity, even 
his honour. It was that which made him give her youth 
as an excuse for her shameless conduct to his friend 
Chapelle, who reproached him with his submission to 
her infamous caprices. Were not our more immediate 
object at this moment rather to show an event of Moli^'s 
private life illustrated in a manner by his writings, than 
to comment upon those writings themselves, we would 
point out the exquisitely refined knowledge of human 
nature which has made him «\\o^ Cleonte \ft hear pa- 
tientljruU that his valet may say a:gMX«^. V\^ ^sM^xwit^ 
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beauty, manners, or moral qualifications, and to contradict 
instantaneously the slightest imputation on her wit. 
"Pour de Tesprit— ahl die en a^ Ckmeile," is the most 
admirable involuntary exclamation of a man whose vanity 
will not allow that he could e?er have loved a silly 
woman. The marriage of Moliere with a girl whom he 
had brought up himself, whose mind it was to be sup- 
posed he would have formed and fashioned after his own, 
seems at first sieht to combine the elements of the 
greatest possible felicity ; but the bad heart and corrupt 
nature of Armande B^jart were sufficient to have marred 
even stronger probabilities of happiness. The unfortu- 
nate Moli6re had been married but a short time when he 
discovered that every evil had fallen to his lot at the 
very moment when he most hoped to have secured to 
himself the enjoyment of every good. Calumny, too, 
was busy with the as yet fair fame of the illustrious dra- 
matist, and Montfleury, the actor of whom we have 
already spoken, wrote an infamous pamphlet in which, 
profiting by the circumstance of Moli^re's early liaison 
with Madeleine Bdjart, and the difference of age existing 
between herself and her sister Armande, whose elder 
Madeleine was by seventeen or eighteen years, — he scru- 
pled not to accuse Moli^e of having knowingly married 
nis own daughter. The pamphlet was placed before the 
eyes of Louis XIV., who most royally testified his in- 
dignation at the libel, by holding at the baptismal font, 
in conjunction with his sister-in-law, Henrietta of Eng- 
land, Duchess of Orleans, the first-bom of Moli6re and 
Armande B^jart. 

It was, then, as we may perceive, a few months after 
his marriage that Moliere wrote * L 'Ecole des Femmes,* 
and * La Critique de PEcole des Femmes.' It requires 
no vast penetration to discover that his own history had 
fumishea him with the subject of the first piece, and 
that, without meaning to attribute to himself all the 
absurdities of Amolplte, or to his wife the childish in- 
nocence of Agnes, he was already fully aNvate iVval «kil.- 
iously to watch over and carefully to dVfcc^ XJcife ^twva% 
Instincts of the being whose destiny \a to \i^ \w\\\ftdL ht&v 
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your own, affords no guarantee for subsequent tranquillity. 
Tlie following lines addressed by Chrtfaalde to Amoiphey 
in the opening scene of the first act, prove to us at the 
same time how perfectly alive he suso was to the fact 
that, whatever misfortunes might beiall himj he could 
neither hope for pity nor indulgence from o^ers :— 

* Je voos le dis encore, vons risquez diablemen^ 
Comme snr les maris acous^ de soufiranoe 
De tout temps votre langoe a daab£ d'importanoe^ 
Qu'on Yous a vu centre eux un diable d^cbahi6y 
Vouz devez marcher droit pour n'dtre point bem£ ; 
Et, s'il faut que snr vous on ait la moindre prise, 
Gare qu'aux carrefours on ne vous tympanise/' 

We cannot avoid noticing, in a parenthesis by the 
way, how curious it is, in reading this play of Moh^re's, 
to observe the same tendencies expressed some hundred 
years later by a genius so thoroughly opposite to the 
French Aristophanes as Jean Paul: "It is enough for 
her** (says Amclphe, when speaking of his wife) 

** De savoir prier Dieu, m*aimerf coudre et filer ;" 

and later, in the commandments concerning conjugal 
duties : — 

" Loin ces etudes d'oeillades, 

Ces eaax, ces blancs, ces pommades, 
Et mille ingredients qui font des teints fleuris, 
A rhonneur tous les jours ce sont drogues mortelles." 

In the preface to ' Quintus Fixlein' we find this passage : 
" No husband who does not wish to he abhorred and 
deceived, and who in his wife requires only a good ma- 
chine for cooking^ washing, sewing, spinning, and tfiking 
care of him, should object to the outward cultivation of 
the person in females ; the hair-pins, powder €md poma- 
tum prevent them from thinking of more important sub- 
jects." Now when we reflect that Moli^re, by making 
^fTtoipke forbid his wife the imoYviAea oi ^^ XAW^^doea 
really bring him to be detested wd decevsed, %»d >r\nk». 
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we read in another scene of the * Ecole des Femmes/ the 
noble defence of cultivated intellect in women : — 

** Mais comment yoolez-vons qn'nne b^te 
Puisse jamais sayoir ce que c'est qu'dtre homi^? 

* * * « * 

Une femme d* esprit pent trahir son devoir ; 
Mais il fant pour le moins qu'elle ose le vouloir : ' 
£t la stupide au sien peut manquer d'ordindre, 
Sans en avoir V envies et sans penser lejaire" 

We cannot avoid being struck by the astonishing sym- 

Eathy which exists on the subject of female education 
ctween the Aofrthi^ of Louis XIY.'s court, and^the phi- 
lanthropical philosopher of Bareuth. 

But to return to the * Ecole des Femmes,' as being 
coeval with Moli^e's first awakening to a sense of his 
position ; do not these lines in Anudphe's mouth repre- 
sent to us the poet's tribulations on the first discovery of 
his wife's frail disposition — (for we believe that until a 
later period he was not aware of her actual dishonour) — 

" Je sais que pour puuir son amour lihertin, 
Je n'ai qa'h laisser faire h son mauvais destin : 
Que je serai veng6 d'elle par elle-m^me ; 
Mais il est bien f&cheux de perdre ce qu'on aime. 

* * * * * 

Elle n'a ni parens, ni support, ni richesse ; 
EUe trahit mes soins, mes booths, ma tendresse ; 
£t cependant, je I'aime, apr^s oe l&che tour 
Jusqu'k ne me pouvoir passer de cet amour." 

What can be more touchingly true, than this passage in 
the opening soliloquy of the fourth act ; — • 



(( 



J'^tais aigri, f&ch^, desesp^r^ centre elle, 
Kt cependant jamais je ne la vis si belle; 
Jamais ses yeox aux miens n*ont pam si per^ans,* 
Jamais je n'eus- pour eux des d^irs si pressans ; 



* It would appear that tins piercing c^^\V^ -^^a^vt ^^ 
beauty ofAnnande B^jart's eyes, for Vl \a m"fc ^ w^'^^'^'^ 
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do we not fancy we hear the impassioned accents of the 
unhappy being whose soul was wrapt up in the worthless 
woman whom he had^unfortunately admitted to share his 
heart, name, and fortune ? 

It appears that as soon as Armando Bejart had become 
Mdlle. Moli^re/ her bearing grew more arrogant than 
that of a duchess. She drew around her all the grand 
seigneurs of the court, and poor Moli6re began to fear a 
suitor in every guest. The splendour of Armande's 
attire, the pains she took to adorn her person, her co- 
quettish manners, all was combined for her husband's 
misery. Vainly did he attempt to remonstrate with her, 
and teach her the proper and honest way in which mar- 
ried life should be spent ; she affected to think his lessons 
too severe, and, completing his wretchedness by her cold, 
distant behaviour, and by her too constant opposition to 
all his desires, she drove the luckless poet to seek for 
consolation in his literary labours, and in the society of 
a few friends,'^ whilst she pursued a line of conduct little 
likely, had he examined it very nearly, to lull to sleep 
his jealous surmises. This mode of existence, however, 
was but impatiently supported by Moliere ; and one day 
his friend Chapelle, finding him in his garden at Au- 
teuil, more restless and more disquieted than usual, ven- 
tured to ask him the cause of his uneasiness. Moliere, 
half ashamed of his small stock of philosophy under an 
afiair so common in the world, would not at fii*st confess, 
but he ended by avowing that his wife's conduct was the 
cause of his ill health and low spirits. Chapelle, a bon 
vivant in the utmost extent of the term, and averse from 
everything like sentiment, tried to rally his friend ; 
showed him the absurdity of any one continuing attached 
to a ])erson who had ceased to care for them, and ended 
by advising him to shut up his wife as a sure means of 
preventing her from behaving ill. Moliere listened pa- 
tientlyy and at length said: *' Have you never been in 
love ?" Chapelle replied in the affirmative—" That is," 



*Ib those dsL^s actresses, whether marne^ c<t \s«^^^^"£^'^'*^'^ 
had any other title than that of Mademoiselle, 
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added he, ''as much as a raan of sense ought to be-— but 
I should never have acted as you do ; and I am aahamed 
of your weakness." The author of the ' Misanthrope' 
shook his head: ''You have never yet loved," said he, 
" and you have taken the semblance of love for the 
reality. I will not tire you with a definition of the all- 
powerful passion, but I will paint to you my own 
troubles, that you may see how little control we can eier- 
cise over ourselves when once it has obtained the 
mastery ^over us. You say I have fathomed the depths 
of the human heart ; if it is so, I have learnt that, bow- 
ever we may fly from danger, we can never ei^pect to 
escape it. 1 am a living instance of this. . Born with 
the tenderest disposition, I had hoped by my oonatvit 
efforts to inspire my wife with sentiments that timeshoiiki 
only strengthen, and I neglected nothing to arrive at 
this end. As she was very young when I married her, I 
did not perceive all her bad propensities, and dreamed 
that I was rather less unfortunate than others under 
similar circumstances ; but her indifference left me ftr 
from happy. I attributed to her temper what came in 
fact from want of affection for me ; but I soon saw 
my error, and the violent attachments she conceived for 
others destroyed my illusions and my peace of mind. 
Persuaded that nothing could change her, I sought, bat 
in vain, to conquer myself. I called together all my 
strength of mind, and of reasoning; I thought of her as 
one whose merit lay in her innocence, and whose every 
charm had ceased with her fidelity to me ; I determined 
to live with her in future as an honourable man may do 
who has married a coquette, but who is well convinced, 
whatever may be said, that his own good name cannot 
depend upon the conduct of his wife ; but alas ! I was 
forced to allow that a person without beauty, and whose 
whole cleverness was owing to the education I had. given 
her, could in a second overthrow all my philosophy. 
The mere ^ght of her made me forget my resolutions, 
and the first words she uttered in her defence con- 
vinced me my suspicions wexe g;ro\nkd\<iS{&^m^^Qit<:fidme 
to crave her forgiveness for laa\\n^\»fe^>MV5fMX*« »si^^^ 
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all my kindne£s has not changed her. I am therefore 
resolved to live with her as with a stranger ; but if I were 
to tell you all I have suffered since this our separation, 
you would pity me : my heart is torn by regrets, I seek 
everywhere for excuses for Armande*s faults, and I find 
a thousand. I consider her youth, and the temptations 
which surround her. I enter into her interests, I pity, 
and can no longer blame her ; I absolve her, in short, 
and hate myself for having been able to leave her. I 
affirm it : there b but one kind of love, it is that which 
I have here described to you. Oh ! my dear friend," con- 
cluded the noble-minded poet, '' every thmg in this world 
is associated in my heart with Armande. Nothing can 
console me for her absence ; and if I were to behold her 
at this moment, my emotion, my delight, would deprive 
me of reflection : I should no longer have eyes for her 
defects, but only for her charming and amiable quali- 
ties.*''*' Chapelle was astonished beyond measure at near- 
ing Moli^res confession, and left him saying, ** You are 
more to be pitied than I thought ; but we must hope 
everything from time." Time, alas 1 did nothing but 
envenom tlie poet*s wounds ; and it would be impossible 
from this moment to note down the minute particulars of 
Moli&re's sufferings, and of Mdlle. Moliere*8 misconduct. 
We wish, therefore, only to relate the leading events 
which took place from the time of Moli6re's marriage 
to that of his death ; particularly pointing out those 
wrhich may enable us better to comprehend his worka. 
After having in 1663 given the * Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,' he, in the beginning of 1664, wrote * Le Mari- 
agc Forcd,' and * La Princesse d'Elide.' This latter 
l)icce it was which decided his fate. His wife, who 
therein sustained the principal female part, appears by 
her delightful acting to have fascinated tne whole court ; 
and from this moment her intrigues were no longer pro- 
blematical, . The Abbe de Richelieu laid his fortune at 

* This conversation is to be found in a book."^\sJci\\^^^\si^ 
1688, called * La Fameuse Comedieniie,' aodi «x\\^\5X^Na^ss^ 
actress of that day. 
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her feet : the Comte de Guicbe ill-treated her ; and the 
famous Lauzun sought to make her forget it. Mdi^, 
the greatest genius of his age, the noblest, the kindeit 
of human beings, was dealt with as though he had been 
a foolish tiresome old man, who, havine married a joang 
woman, was determined to plague her by every meaniin 
his power, and at the slightest remonstrance he wm 
upbraided as a tyrant ! Armande systematically ranged 
herself on the side of all her husband's enemies, and took 
no trouble to disguise her hatred of all those whom he 
considered as his friends. 

Baron, the finest actor of the seventeenth centuiT} 
whom Moliere had brought up from a child, and woo 
was supposed to be devoted to his benefactor, became 
the object of Armandc*s unceasing insults — so much so 
that she at one time almost drove him from the stage, 
and it reauired the authority of Louis XIV. to retain 
him. At length, pushed beyond bearing, Moli^re thieat- 
ened his wife to appeal to the kine against her, and 
after a violent quarrel they separated, about three yean 
after their marriage. This separation appears to have 
lasted between six and seven years, during which time 
they constantly met on the theatre and playcSl together in 
the same pieces. In this interval Moli^re wrote most of 
his best plays. In 1665, * Don Juan, ou Le Fcstin de 
Pierre,' and * L' Amour Medecin ;' in 1666, * Le Misan- 
thrope,' * Le ^Iddecin malgrd Lui,' and * Mdlicerte ;' in 
1667, * Le Sicilien, ou L'Amour Peintre,* and < Tar- 
tuffe ;' in 1668, * Amphitryon,' * L'Avare,' and * Georges 
Dandin ;' in 1669, * Monsieur de Pourceaugnac ;* in 1670, 

* Les Amants Magnifiques,* and * Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
hommc ;' in 1671, * Les Fourberies de Scapin,' and 

* Psyche.' The * Princesse d'Elide,' to which, as we 
have said, Moliere owed so great a portion of his con- 
jiiffal misfortunes, was the first piece he gave aflter the 

* Impromptu.* It carried off unanimous applause, and 
the courtly public of Versailles would have teen forced 
into a genuine admiration of its author had he not within 
a few days produced tlic ' Mam^ Yotc^? Iti \.\\a fa- 

njous succession of fetes giveu atV etaaiW^^ m X5si^i x^Tx'dc^ 
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of May, 1664, and known under the name of * Plaisirs de 
risle Enchant^,* Moliere furnished by far the greatest 
portion of ^e entertainments. On the 8th of May he 
gave the ' Princeswd'Elide ;* on the 11th, the ^ FScheux ' 
were reproduced , and the ^ Manage. Fore^ ' followed on 
the 13th. Besides this, on the 12th, the three first acts 
of * Tartufie ' were ventured upon before a public rich in 
the models from which the principal character had been 
copied. The king, surrounded by Moli^re's enemies, and 
by those who recognised themselves too well in the false 
devotee, was persuaded to forbid the piece until (such 
were the terms of the act) it should be qttiie finished 
and examined by a certain mtmber of persons capabie of 
judging it. 

If the great poet found a cause of annoyance in the 
* Tortufie,' the husband, as we have seen, was made no 
less; wretched by the * Princesse d'Elide.' Mdlle. Mo- 
liere, till then accustomed to play secondary parts, made 
her first appearance as sl premier sujet in the part of the 
Princesse, and, as we have related, obtained a most 
brilliant success. Amongst her numerous suitors, how- 
ever, she chiefly distinguished the Comte de Guiche, to 
whom she wrote very passionate letters, which he seems 
to have treated with considerable disdain. The Abb^ 
de Richelieu, it is said, became the possessor of one of 
these letters, and, enraged at having been duped by 'a 
woman in whose good graces he supposed himself to be 
alone established, he immediately sent it anonymously 
to Moliere. The art with which Armande extricated 
herself from this difficult position shows sufficiently how 
great was her talent for intrigue, and how strong the 
hold she had upon her husband. Avowing her attach- 
ment for M. de Guiche, and denying the existence of 
anything wrong between them (without saying whose 
merit this was), she contrived to convince Moliere of her 
entire innocence, and to leave him only the more annoyed 
at having suspected her falsely. 

In the month of November, 1664, the two m^ft^^ 
the * Princesse d'EJidc ' and the ' MaiW^i'^OTC^^ \sia^<i 



tiiur appearftnce in Paris with great, though not irith 
e^iual. Micoess. The tone of the fonner flattcared the tMte 
ot the aristocratic Bocietr of the cbv ; whereas the latter 
oifended sorelj the delicate cars of more than one eoardj 
by}/ercritic. Notwithstanding this, howerer, the lidi- 
cule thrown hj the ludicrous scenes between /VoKrocei 
Marphuntu, and SgtmareOe Ujjoo the AriatoCelian aysten 
of pbikMOphj, forced the University of Paria to demt 
from its attempt at obtaining from the parliament a law in- 
flicting the ponishmeot of death upon whomsoercir ahould 
deny the truth of the prind|Jes professed by the Stagy- 
riter Id the ' Prinoesse d 'Elide,' Moli^re has introduced 
the cbaracter of a court bufibon. Mortm is little more 
than the portrait of one of the last existing of thia curious 
race — L'Aog^liy buffoon to Lotus XIV., formerly em- 
ployed in the same capacity by the Prince dc Cond^ 
The Ccunt dc Grammont used to say, that of all the fooli 
who had been attached to Monsieur Ic Prince, Lf'Ans^ 
was the only one who had found the means of makmg 
his fortune. There is every reason to believe that at 
this |)eriod Moliere had already not only planned the 
' Misanthrope/ but even commenced the execution of it. 
We are told by Brossettc, in his Commentary on 
]k>ilcau, that in the year 1667 he was invited by 
M. du Broussin to meet at his house the Due de Yitry 
and Moliere, who had promised to read some part of a 
translation of Lucretius, written by him in his early youth. 
<* Wliilst waiting for dinner," adds this commentator, 
'* Boileau was rcauested to recite that one of his Satires 
which is dedicated to Moliere. But when he had finished, 
Moliere refused to read his translation of Lucretius, al- 
leging tliat he would not, by so unfinished a production, 
malce the ])raises he had just received ap])ear unjust. He 
consented to read the first act of the ' Misanthrope,' upon 
y> hicli he was then occupied ; and he did so, to the ad- 
miration and delight of his hearers." This would in some 
(hyrcc tend to support Griniarest*s assertion of the leng^ 
ot* time required by Moliere to comjwse a play ; for the 
'Misanthrope * did not appear IVW vVv^ uvidiv^t ^(* U\e year 
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16G6. At any rate it quite destroys the probability of the 
anecdote, so often related, of Molidre having taken only . 
fourteen days to compose and write this dief-d'ceuvre. 

The three acts of * Tartuffe,' already produced at Ver- 
sailles and forbidden immediately afterwards, were given 
in the following September (1667), at Villars-Cotterets, 
before the King, the Queen, Monsieur, and the Quccn- 
Mother. Two months later (on the 29th of November) 
the entire piece was played by command of Monsieur at 
the Raincy, one of his palaces close to Paris. In the 
edition of Boileau*s worlcs of 1701 we find, annexed to 
the following line of the Third Satire, — 

** Moliere avec * Tartuffe ' y doit jouer son role," 

this note, written by Desprdaux himself: — " The * Tar- 
tuffe ' had been forbidden, and the consequence was, that 
no one would be satisfied without sending for Moliere to 
read the piece to them." In the midst of the hostility 
excited by the applause bestowed on the * Tartuffe,' at 
these private unofficial representations, Moliere produced, 
early in the year 1665, his Don Juan, entitled ' Le 
Festin de Pierre.* It has been said that but little success 
attended the first production of this play ; but this is so 
far from being exact, that the proceeds of the fifth repre- 
sentation were more considerable than any yet known of 
in those days — the receipts having amounted on that 
night to 2390 livres. Fifteen nights running Don Juan 
was repeated to crowded houses ; but at the end of that 
time the bigoted faction prevailed, and the Tartvffes 
obtained the virtual ("though not the official) suppression 
of a piece in which they felt themselves almost as sorely 
attacked as in that which bore their name. A violent 
and libellous pamphlet, entitled ' Observations sur le 
Festin de Pierre/ signed by a lawyer named de Roche- 
mont, followed the first performances of this play"; and 
its author threatened France with every plague anu every 
misery, with deluge, pest, famine, and war, if the wis- 
dom of the king did not quickly put a sto\^ 1q \X\^ xvJlviw^aS. 
productions of such an impious monster^ o^ ^vjiOsv wv mcor- 
rui/e^end (the&Q are a few of his expxessvoiv^^^^^^'^^'^^'^' 
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■;'/' This affords us another occasion for remarking hoi 

much Louis XIV. held to the poet, and how profi 
he appreciated the services he could render to the t 
In answer to Montfleury*s calumnies, he stands goc 
to Molidro's child; to confound the msolence 
courtiers, he divides his repast with the comediai 
despised ; and, not yet venturing openly to oppo 
religious party, he, whilst forbidding the * Tartiiffi 
allowing the * Festin de Pierre * to be withdraw 
tachcs openly the company of the Palais Royal 

; % person, gives to them the title of Comddiens d 

and to Moli^re a pension of 7000 livres. Towai 
same period, too, the great dramatist had occasi 
apply to the monarch for another, and, perhaps, 
dcring the prejudices of the times, a still greater i 
which was also granted. A great number of regii 
such as the Mousquctaires, the Gardes du Cori 
Gendannes, and the Cbevaux Lagers, had the pn 
, ,:^ :ij-i of entering the theatre gratis, by which means the ] 

often full when the treasurer's hands were empty . M 
begged for a reform in this'part of the administratio 
an order was immediately issued, forcing the officer 

: ;^| regiments to pay for their places. This was not ei 

, : .«^'. without considerable difficulty, and even some 

(il shed. The porter of the theatre offered a stout 

.1' ri i ance to the refractory group whom he saw determi 

force their entry into the house upon the old condi 
but he paid^for this with his life, and a hundred s 
I'- pierced him through and through at the same mc 

The intention seems at first to have been to inflii 
same punishment upon the actors, but the presei 
mind of the younger Bejart saved them : dressed i 
part, that of a very old man, he rushed upon the 
exclaiming, ** Spare at least a poor tottering wre 
past ciffhtv* who can scarcely have more than a fev 
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formidable troop quietly retired from the theatre, leaving 
behind them the utmost consternation. After this scene 
the greater part of the frightened company was of 
opinion that a revocation of the late order should now 
be prayed for, and that their privileges should be restored 
to the officers ; but Moli6re would not listen to this, and 
said that what the king had deigned to grant to them 
they ought to be but too proud to maintain. The next 
day Louis XIY. sent to the heads of the different house- 
hold companies to order all the officers to be put under 
arrest, in order that the authors of the disturbance might 
be discovered. Moli^re, fearing that severity on the part 
of the king might only produce still further irritation, 
went himself to the assembled commanding-officers, and 
spoke to them (m the subject of his grievances after such 
a manner that every one came over to his side. *' It 
was not," said he, ^' his intention, or that of any of his 
actors, that persons forming a part of his majesty's 
household should be prevented from attending the 
theatre gratis, but merely to exclude those who took 
advantage of the military uniform to introduce themselves 
into the pit without having paid their places. There 
were many such," concluded he ; '* and he did not think 
that gentlemen of the standing and character of the 
king's guards could hold so much to the priviie^ of 
witnessing the spectacle for nothing as to shed blood in 
its defence ; it was a privilege better applicable to poor 
authors, and those who, not possessing fifteen sous to pay 
their place, were reduced to see the performances by cha- 
rity, if he might so express himself." This speech had 
the desired effect. The household companies gave up 
the contest, and ever after ])aid for their entry to the per- 
formances of the Troupe du Roi ; although, in 1673, the 
same disturbance took place at the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
and rendered necessary the same regulations in regard to 
that theatre. 

If the saints were scandalized by ^ Don Juan ' and 
* Tartuffe,' the followers of -3Esculapius were no les% «a 
by * L*Amour Mddecin,' which was piodwce^ \.q>^«x^^'^'^ 
end of the same year, after having been ot^ctt^^v«^vNXss^> 
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and represented in the space of five days. The poet's 
bitterness against the faculty originated, it is «ud, in the 
following circumstance, although we confess we have 
some difficulty in believing that Moliere could have 
needed any such occasion to throw a just measure of 
ridicule ui)on a class who, at that period, so richly 
deserved it. Mdlle. Moliere lodged with her husband 
in the house of a physician, whose wife was proToinally 
stingy, and who scarcely let a week pass witnout threit- 
ening to raise the rent of the apartment. Mdlle. Moliere, 
fancying that she had done her hostess only too iniidi 
honour by coming to occupy her house, refused to listen 
to her threats, and the consequence was that the poet 
and his imperious wife were obliged to give up their 
lodging to Mdlle. Duparc. The latter, in order to cony 
favour with her landlady, gave her tickets for the play, 
which principally charmed the avaricious dame from 
there being nothing to pay for them. She had however 
no sooner seated herself, than two soldiers came and 
forced her to quit her place ; and in the vestibule she was 
met by Mdlle. Moliere, who informed bcr that she had 
a ])criect right to turn out of her theatre a person who 
had thought fit to turn Moliere out of her house. The 
doctor's wife chose rather to quit the spectacle than pay 
to regain her place, but the two husbands joined in the 
dispute, and a very few days after, * L' Amour M^ecin * 
was performed for the first time. We still do not think 
that this trifling incident led Moliere to attack doctors 
generally ; but it may be that it induced him to attack 
them at that particular moment rather than at another. 
Moliere was not one of those (and we shall have more 
than one opportunity of proving this) who laughed at 
tlic healing art whilst in good health, and had recourse 
to it when ailing. He was far from well when he desig- 
nated a physician as *' aman who is paid to talk nonsense 
in a sick room, until either nature has cured the ]>atient, 
or the remedies eniploved have killed him ;" and 
even his own doctor, M. cle Mauvilain, of whom ho was 
very fondf was of more couso\a,\AOu \.o \v\vkv \ja^ Criend 
thiiu aa a physician. " So, \X\aV. \s t|our ^wivw;^ «sA 
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Louis XIV. one day to the poet, pointing to M. do 
Mauvilain; ** and pray what does] he do for you?*' 
** Sire," answered Moii6re, with a smile, ** we discuss 
and reason together ; he prescribes remedies, I do not 
take them, and I get well." It must be allowed that 
Moliere was perfectly justified in attacking the faculty of 
that day, for nothing could surpass the absurdity of the 
whole corps. Eternally wrapped up in their long robes, 
they transported themselves from one end of Paris to the 
other on a mule, never spoke but in Latin, or when they 
did condescend to use their native idiom, contrived to 
i^nder^it unintelligible by the manner in which they 
tortured it.* 

The four doctors introduced by Moliere into his piece, 
represent Thomea^ M. Daquin ; Desfonandres^ M. Des- 
fougcrais ; Macroton^ M.Gu^nant ; and Bahis, M. Esprit ; 
all physicians to the king, and each amply desienated by 
the name which Boileau had imaginea for him at the 
request of his dramatic friend. According to Guy Patin 
(who we are half inclined to take for the original of 
M. FiUerin), every one of these mediciil advisers was 
as fair a subject for satire as could well be imagined. 
** Daquin," says he, ** was a poor devil of a Jew humbug*, 
wholly witliout science, but rich in pharmaceutic quack- 
eries, and Desfougerais, a complete charlatmi^ but a good 
sort of man." Gudnant, mad about antimonial wine, was 
supposed to have killed, from abuse of this eternal panacea, 
his wife, his daughter, his nephew, two sons-in-law, and 
many other patients ; but all was forgiven and forgotten 
when he added Mazarin to the number of his victims. 
** Place for Monsieur le Docteur," cried out one day a 

* An epigram of the times gives us [some idea of the 
ridiculous affectations of the physicians of Louis XIV.'s 
reign : — 

** Affecter un air pddante? que, 
Cracher dii grec et du latiu, 
Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 
De la fourrure et du satin. 
Tout ceJa rcuni, fait presqae 
* Ce qu*OD appelle un mcdmt\*' 
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carman, who saw Gudnant*s carriage stopped by seTeral 
others, ^' he has been kind enough to rid us of the 
cardinal!" Esprit was more insignificant than his 
brethren, and only known by his mania for administering 
emetics. If wo remember, also, that the aunt of Louis 
XIV., Queen Henrietta-Maria of England, was killed 
by the stupidity of Yalot, her physician, who gave her 
too much opium, we shall easily perceive that there 
existed, in the cw'pa medical, a subject for satire too 
tempting to allow of its b^ng neglected by Moli^. 

It was towards this period that Mdlle. Moliere sepSr 
rated from her too indulgent husband ; just ailer the 
birth of her second child, which took place in the month 
of August, 1665, one month previous to the production of 
^ L' Amour M^ecin ; ' from that time forward, it was in 
the midst of all the mental misery caused by her conduct, 
and of all the physical sufferings attendant upon a broken 
constitution and ruined health, that the great dramatist 
was called upon to guide and watch over the actions and 
interests of nis company, and to produce those master- 
pieces of art which were to enchant his contemporaries 
and remiun as models for succeeding ages. Now again 
too it was, that the long tried affection of Mdlle. de Brie 
appeared to the unhappy poet as a refuge against his 
domestic misfortunes. When some one of his friends 
expressed his astonishment to Moliere that he should be 
so strongly attached to this woman whom he represented 
as full of faults, ** Ah 1 " replied the poet, " there is no 
one like her. I am accustomed to the very few faults 
she may have, and have neither time nor patience to 
learn how to bear with the faults of any one else.'* 

We have said that Moliere adopted and educated 
Baron ; but the circumstances of this adoption may per* 
haps not be wholly without interest for our readers : — 
An organ-builder of Troyes, named Raisin, had con- 
structed a kind of harpsichord or spinet, about three feet 
in length, and more than two in breadth, and of which 
the case was twice as large as that of the generality of 
these instruments. Raisin bad fowt ebildTew, two boys 
and tiro girls, all remarkably V>eaMLl\K\iV *, Via Xaxx^v. \>ci^\&. 
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1 ^ « ■'net, and then, starting with his whole 

I, he gave a representation at the fair 
which two of his children played 

Rcadcr'i Surname *^^ lower ranges of keys, whilst the 
^r-^ I them without having been touched. 

Ip isin mounted the mechanism of his 

\V-R..^ tey, and then ordered the spinet to 

— — . jj^ chose to name. People cried out, 

(No. of Seat) ne few thought Raisin a dealer in the 
11 "^ 1 f^^^ to explain ; but all Paris and the 

^V ^ M the news of this wonderful invention, 

— Germain produced twenty thousand 

ions organ-Duihier. The king heard 

for Raisin and his spinet, listened to 

1 bad it transported into the queen's 

also hear it. Her majesty, however, 

at the performance that Louis XIV. 

lent to be opened, and lo ! the mystery 

3ut jumped a lovely boy of five years 

Raisin's youngest child, who had been 

than six hours in the prison he ren- 

us. His secret discovered, Raisin was 

new attraction to the spectacle of the 

hord. At the next fair of St. Germain, 

•en perform several pieces, which had 

lat the little company took the title of 

nsieur le Dauphin, At the time that 

»op was in its full glory, Baron, then a 

lol at Villejuif, under the guardianship 

OT ail uiioio «•« aunt, who, after having wasted the 

fortune left him by his mother,* began to wish to get rid 

* Baron's fisither and mother were both very good come- 
dians. His mother (^hom he probably resembled) was so 
beautiful that when she came to pay homage to the queen- 
mother at her toilette, Anne of Austria needed only to say 
to her attendants : " Ladies, here comes la Baron I " to put 
them all to flight for fear of the comparison. Old Baron died 
in a curious way. Whilst playing the paTt oi Dou l>\e«;«Le. 
in the *Cid/ his sword, in fdUmg oul oi \5a^ >aa.TA. \s^ "^ 
scene with the Count de Gormas, pT\cke«V \tts. IqoX.. ^^ 
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of him also. A lawyer, intrusted with their afikira, advised 
them to place him in the company of the Dauphin. 
They approved of this, and Raisin being dead, tbqr 
bound young Baron for five years to Madame Raisin, the 
widow, whose delight was beyond description at iwr 
new acquisition. Baron, then between ten and eleven 
years of age, drew greater crowds to the apectade 
through his beauty and intelligence than had ever been 
drawn by the famous harpsichord. Having realised 
nearly sixty thousand francs in Paris, La Raisin lost it aH 
again in the provinces from her own irregularities and 
disorderly conduct. On her return to Paris, she applied 
to Moliore, and begged him to lend her his theatre for 
three days, in order that she might try to regain a stua 
suflTicicnt to enable her to support her troop until she 
could re-establish herself as before. The nrst night's 
performance yielded three thousand fi*anc8, and the whole 
town raved about the perfections of young Baron. Moli^ 
was too ill to be allowed to see the youthful actor at his 
two first representations; but at the third, he had himself 
earned to the Palais Royal, and was no less surprised 
thau charmed witli the talents of the little prodigy. That 
very evening he earned him home to sup at his house, 
gave him a new suit of clothes, and put six louis dor into 
his hand. The next morning he sent for Baron, and 
asked him what would give him the greatest pleasure in 
the world : '* To be allowed to spend the rest of uiy days 
with you," answered the boy. ** Then," replied Moliere, 
^^ the thing is done ; for the king has given me an order 
to release you from your present engagements.*' At four 
o'clock that morning, Moliere had gone to St. Germain, 
and obtained the above-mentioned oraer from Louis XIV. 
La Raisin, however, was not disposed to give up her prin- 
ci})al attraction so easily. She burst into Moli6re's study, 

wound was treated as a trifle ; but two days after* mor- 
titication had eusued, and amputation was become neces- 
sary. This he would not allow: " No," exclaimed he, "a 
stage'k'mg like me could uol \We V\\5cl «t -vwA^tl \^%l *• 
lie quietly awaited his fate, and died \3[ift xkft^v da:^ . 
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with two loaded pistols in her hands, and declared sKo 
would blow his brains out if he did not restore Baron tu 
her. The poet, with the utmost calmness, desired his 
servant to show Madame Raisin to the door. Upon this 
the pistols dropped from her grasp, and she threw herself 
at Moliere's feet, and implored him to hare compassion 
upon her destitute state. ** I cannot disobey the king," 
said he, " and he has commanded me to take this youth 
from you." The disconsolate directress however obtained 
permission for Baron to play eight nights longer with 
her company ; and the sums she then gained enabled her 
to re-organize entirely her theatrical establishment, 
which she did in the neighbourhood of the Ildtcl de 
Bourgogne. From thb time forward Baron was brought 
up and watched over bv Molicre, with the same care and 
tenderness as though be had been his own son ; and, 
during his separation from his wife, the constant com- 
pany of this talented youth was one of his greatest com- 
forts. The habitual society of the great poet was com- 
posed of a few friends, whose names have gone down tQ 
}X)sterity coupled with his own : — Boileau, La Fontaine, 
Chapelle, Mignard, Racine, the Abbd le Vayer, Jonsac, 
Guilleragues, and some others of less note formed this 
agreeable coterie. At Boileau's house in the Rue d«i 
Yieux Colombier, Moli6re used to meet La Fontaine 
and Racine twice or three times a week ; and when 
Chapelle would allow them to talk sense, their discussions 
on literature and the arts were such as would have 
instructed whole generations had they been preserved. 
The naivetes of La Fontaine greatly contributed to 
their diversion. One day, as Moli6re and Boileau were 
talking of the dramatic art, La Fontaine was very violent 
against the habit of making speeches aside: '* There is 
no sense in it/' maintained he ; *^ what the audience can 
hear cannot be supposed to be unheard by an actor close 
to the person who speaks." Boileau, seeing that the 
fabulist was warming with the debate, and incapable of 
remarking what was going on, cried out aloud: ** Wt^:«l 
a rascal that La Fontmno must be\ adoYftvn^Vv\.?>Q.QN\\A^^>>^'' 
but he was obliged to repeat hisexclamaAAOtva^Ne^^ <\TO5i% 
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before his friend became aware of it, and it was only 
from the bursts of laughter of the surrounding spectators 
that La Fontaine learned how his argument was destroyed. 
Chapdiain was also one of the frequenters of these r^ 
unions ; but, from an anecdote told by Louis Radne, he 
docs not seem to haye shone very brilliantly amongst the 
other literary stars. His poem of La PuceUe remained 
always open upon the table, and whenever any one of the 
guests became guilty of an offence against the roles tH 
grammar, he was condemned, according to his crime, to 
read fifteen or twenty lines of Chapdlain*8 work, whilst 
he who was sentcnc^ to read an entire page was looked 
upon as condemned to death. At all these meetingi, 
excesses seem to have been rarely committed, unless in 
the sphere of intellect, and whilst wit was poured forth 
in an ever-sparkling tide, the goblet appears to hare Udn 
idle. Chapelle, who was scarcely ever sober, was for 
this reason exposed to the eternal reprimands of BoOean 
and also of Moli^, whose state of health forced him to 
drink little else but milk. One day, meeting Chapelle 
at the corner of a street, Desprdaux sermonised him very 
gravely upon his incomgible defect! Chapelle looked 
convinced, talked of reform, but, in order not to be kept 
standing, he entered with his friend into a tavern dose 
by, where they both sat down. Boileau continued his 
discourse while Chapelle called for a bottle of wine, 
which was followed by a second, and then by a third. 
Dcsprdaux's glass was constantly replenished witfaoothis 
perceiving it ; entirely absorbed by the discussion, and 
dreaming of nothing but strengthening his arguments 
against intemperance, he swallowed glass after glass, and 
when they rose to depart, the giver and the receiver of 
the sermon were equally unable to stand upright. This 
was one of Cliapelle's boasted feats, and the one to which 
he recurred with the greatest glee ; and it is on this occa- 
sion that he wrote the following well kno\^'n lines : — 

" Bon Dieu ! que j'cpargnai de bile 
Et d'injures au genre liumain, 
Quaud, renversant ta CTwOnft^xWixv^^, 
Je te mis le verre ^ \sl Tr.a\iv V* 
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This habitual druTikenness of Chapelle had once how- 
ever nearly produced very fatal consequences ; Moliere, 
feeling himself worse than usual, had gone to his villa at 
Auteuily to pass a short time. One day, Despr6aux, 
accompanied by Chapelle, Lulli, de Jonsac, and Nan- 
touiUet, came down to visit him; Moliore could not 
join them, but he gave the keys of the house to Chapelle, 
and begged him to do the honours for him. He acquitted 
himself so well of this task that at supper even Boileau 
himself was incapable of listening to reason. They 
began to talk morality, to discuss the most serious matters, 
and at last having decided that the greatest good was 
never to have been bom, and the next to die as soon 
afterwards as possible, they resolved to go in a body and 
drown themselves in the Seine. Moliere was awakened 
by the servants, and came to join the wild party ; but, see- 
ing how far gone they all wei^e, he asked them what 
he had done to them that they should think of destroying 
themselves without him. ** He is right," cried Cha- 
pelle, '^ wc have been unjust towards him ; he shall be 
drowned with usl" ** One moment, if you please, 
though," observed the dramatist ; ^^ this is the last action 
of our lives, and not to be undertaken rashly ; if we 
drown ourselves at this hour of the night people will say 
we were drunk, and we shall lose all merit ; let us wait 
until the morning, and then, in broad day-light, and 
upon empty stomachs, we will throw ourselves into the 
river, in the face of our fellow creatures. !'* This was 
approved of ; and the next morning, bad as the world was 
allowed to be, no one thought it bad enough to quit it. 

These gay suppers were sometimes honoured by the 
presence of the great Comeille, whose own noble cha- 
racter made him the best calculated of any to appreciate 
and esteem Moliere ; and had it not been that he had a 
disinclination to meeting Racine, he would probably 
have been an Jiabitue of the Rue du Vieux Colombier. 
At one of these reunions Baron, having to learn the 

Sart of Domitian in * Tite et Berenice/ found a ^assa^e 
e could not understand, and inquired lYv^ s»^^\?k^ ^'^ ^J^ 
/rom Moliere, who referred him to Coxtic^e, ^»?^\\\%^ 



II = : I.— ^-L - e -T. lii l: jsc, si^ki^ as i:«£d. repBei 
■ I i: 1^^:^ =;ivf cxia ccKircceDG tbe^ : bst reene 
C'ti i,h'--.^..iyij*aA. iu£2T Kccse vili adure thaa tIib 
t!.. LT't-ir?uz.; ii*E. s=Li iea tfam we do."* Ib ike 
vyi^Tj <.: r^:^ Ei^a ft? tixise «e bfeTe naaacd, M tk 
ji'.t.**? i-Tiw of "TcTafe'iiTio Ibrget tiie founii- 
fj.^.'^z ir. r.:s ':>t La vort£ii«s miSe. Madbiiie de li 
i!r»v.. f'r' 2j:i t£«' fu3K£ NiooD cie rEodoi vac d» 
KLor.z :.:? :':T:j««t fizeB^ : the laner be inTariablr coa- 
VLXtc -.-^.L eTerriiziz he wrcie w vjs fcboat to write; 
»r.c ;r. ::.<- r.«:ci!e and at the i£.we of the fonder manr of 
i:li L'.'.^: aixi'jsiner foeoes vere conceircd. Iteaides tfaw, 
tr.f- «::r.2'. £s ve bare seen. hoDOored Molicre with hii 
KU-^rii ^ci V itb bis cmstant protection : and the adra 
of the *irai:^:iUbt against the Jfarqtns JUdicuIes did not 
j/renor.t thc=<! who were not ridiculous from jirofesni^i 
^f.iiihzi't regard for bim. The Marcchal de ViroDiie 
^'c^ ^, fond of him that. accorrJin^ to Voltaire, he wts 
\f> Moii'-ro what Lclics ii^as to Terence: and the great 
Cor.'i*; jficrificed ever}- ether occupation to an hour's con- 
y.T-atiori with the \>oeX. *• Molierc," said the prince to 
hi 111 one fiay, '* 1 ijerha]>s send fur you too often. I 
f';<«r J disturb you in the midst of your compositions. I 
v.ill therefore send lor ycu no more, but wlieneTcr you 
are at lei&urc come to me ; give your name to a ^"alet de 
chaiiilire, and 1 will lea\c everything to be with you.*' 

III truth, after this, the prince sent away every one when 
MoIicrc came, and they remained often closeted toge- 
ther for three and four hours at a time. " I am never 
tir<rd when Molierc is here," would he say ; " he is in- 
ioni))»raI)l(; ; his erudition and his intelligence are inei- 
haiif*iil>lr»." VVhen the ])oet died, no one regretted him 
uioro ihun this great wamor, and his regret even made him 
rominit u piece; of brutal unpolitcness towards a \^oot abbe 
whi» prcHcnti'd him with an cjMtapli he had written on 
M(.h.ir, *' Would to (Jod, S\v," iix.cW\m«idMouRiQur Ic 

^^f^i'L', " i\mi Jic w ere in a slutc Vo wtW,^ -^ov^^.v^ 
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Poor Moliere was not only esteemed and loved by his 
equals and superiors, he was adored by those of an 
inferior position, whom he attached to him by his affa- 
bility ana kindness. His housekeeper has become cele- 
brated, and people haye talked of, a vast deal more than 
they have understood, her position. La Foret was not 
by any means the personification of the iK)et*s household, 
and therefore, from necessity, his only habitual listener ; 
on the contrary, Molidre's style of life was extremely 
brilliant, but amongst the goodly train of domestics by 
whom he was surrounded, he had singled out La Foret, 
on account not only of the great assiduity with which 
she attended him when he was ill, but also for the 
remarkable good sense and judgment he had observed in 
her. The natural taste of this humble adviser was so 
sure, that she discerned the pure ore from the dross at 
once, and without any hesitation. One day, Moliere, to 
try the experiment, read to her Brdcourt's *Nocc du 
Village,* telling her the piece was his own ; but she 
smiled when it was over, and said she was not to be so 
deceived, and that her master could not be the author of 
the work she had just heard. ** Moliere," says Boileau, 
*' used to read to her attentively his comedies and farces, 
and when he perceived that certain laughable situations 
did not excite her hilarity, he altered them or erased 
them, having remarked that such passages never had 
any success. It was |>articularly upon his jwpular pieces 
that Moliere consulted La Foret, and we do not find any 
trace of his having asked her opinion ui)on the * Festiu 
de Pierre' or the * Misanthrope.* 

The year 1666 began for our poet under auspices 
scarcely less gloomy than the preceding one, in which he 
had been deserted by his wife. The nightly r<$unions 
at Boileau's house, with La Fontaine and Racine, were 
put an end to by the ungrateful conduct of the latter 
towards Moliere. Racine had written * Alexandre * for 
the Theatre des Comediens du Roi^ and after it had been 
got up with great care and at a very great expense^ it 
was produced by them with more success iWxv \\. \»feTvN»i| 
However, "a few nights later,*' says LblGiTWv^^^ ''^^ 
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■Kr!f7K forprised in lee toe ane piece mnoiiDeed tnrthe 
li -cl Ic Bci^7fc>riiie.'^ Racise hkd obmincd an order to 
l^T-^ iiii '^.i^'je p^j-^ bv the riTal (nrnpaajr, and, witb- 
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-z^>j-r o: ^ reason, lie took it oat of the bndf 



o: Moll. -re. Lis £rK and eaniot bene&ctfX' In Fuis. Thb 
vis z^-jZ ali: si>iiie mofitffci aftenrards he lored fitai 
Moli-.re oae of Lis m-:«t oseful actresus, Mdlle. Dopne, 
ill on^er rxm sbe might be readv to play his Amdrcmmqm^ 
At the Miae moment that Mcliirre lost a friend (to aqr 
u:e truth, qnite anwortOT of him as to eleratioa m duk 
racter aod nobleaeu of £eart) he was also deiHived of a 
protectress ia the persoa of the queen-mother. — ^Anae 
of Austrn closed ker earthly career early m the yeir 
16r^ : a&d for many months the mauming' for her gate 
a necessary check to the usual diversions of the coort 
and the town. During the three months that theTh&tn 
du Palais Royal was closed, Moliere did anything bat 
lo8<^: hb time, for he now completed and prepared for 
performance the first in rank and finest of alt his works — 
tlic * Misanthrope/ which he produced in the month of 
June, 1606. 

Many of Moliere's pieces are founded on the nus- 
fortunes of husbands in general ; the *■ Misanthrope ' was 
founded on his own ; and the original cast of it is par- 
ticularly interesting, inasmuch as it shows us what must 
have been the perplexities of all the parties concerned , 
every night of its performance. The author himsdf 
played Alce»te, Armande, Celimene, and MdJlc. de Brie, 
I^l'ianle, It is commonly stated and believed that this 
was the f>criod of Moliere's return to Mdlle. de Brie; 
and that one evening her acting in the character of 
Jilicuiie so captivated the poet, that his former tender^ 
ness ibr her returned, and that for some few years he 
uluiost seemed to forget tlie loss of Armande. However 
this might be, it is certain that if the affection of Mdlle. 
do Hric did not entirely comi)cnsatc for the desertion of 
h'lH wife, it helped mainly to console him for the treacher- 
ouH conduct of llacinc. 

IMio success of the * M\sanU\ro\ie' Ycvxa not <\mte so 
givaij i\i iho first reprcseulalious, »&.^Xi^^^^^^^^^\i^«Nici 
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of the piece deserved ; perhaps herein lay the very 
reason, and -that it was too profound, too pbilosophicallj 
beautiful 'for the public, even of Paris, to comprehend 
and appreciate at once. One of the most flattering 
tributes paid to the poet upon this occasion was that m 
the Due de Montausier, the husband of Julie d'An- 
gennes, and governor of the Dauphin. The ^Misan- 
thrope ' having made a certain sensation in Paris, before 
it was represented in the presence of the court, all the 
world were unanimous in declanng that M. de Montau- 
sler was the original of Alceste. This came to his ears, 
and, enraged at having been as he supposed tmmed into 
ridicule, he threatened the luckless atrmor with a severe 
punishment for the unaccountable liberty he had taken. 
At last however the king resolved to see the piece ; and 
this added in no slight degree to Moli^re's anxiety, for 
it was well known that Monseigneur the Dauphin never 
went to the theatre without his governor. The event 
turned out exactly contrary to every thing anticipated. 
M. de Montauner, at the end of the piece, sent for the 
poet, and, receiving him with open arms, and re- 
peatedly embracing him, he praised his work in the 
most exalted style, and said that, if Moli^re really had 
intended to paint him in the * Misanthrope * (which was 
the finest and most perfect character that could be 
imagined), he could not but feel that too much honour 
had been done him, " and,** added iic, " it is an honour 
I shall never forget.*' Nevertheless, if M. de Montau- 
sier was content with his portrait, some few others had 
infinitely less reason to be pleased with theirs, and pro- 
bably tne Due de Saint Aignan would have been but 
slightly flattered at recognizing himself in the rhymester 
Oronte. Versailles abounded in sonnet-makers of about 
the same calibre as the famous one of Moliere*s inimitable 
play ; and few of the grand seigneurs of Louis XIV. 's 
court were such utter strangers to literature as the 
Comte de Soissons.* 

* We find from the following passB^, ^JoaX. ^^ ^^sh^- 
mentioned gentleman was in one respecXXXi^ oY\^"Qa5L^"l^' 
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Idds 



•f',n,il>mi ill Hi*' • Ifc;iirg«oi» Gentilhomme.' "What!" ex- 
« lii)iiia Miiilniiw.||i.S/'vi«nr?, in one oflier letters to herdaugh- 
»•■«." Iiiiv.' I wiitii.ii II novel without my own knowledge? If 
«"•. I •mi III! |.'»,i, HhioiiihIiL'd at it than was M. le Comte de 
M..|.-..nn, wli.iu he found out UvM Uii Vvvx'l \«l«v\ sw^a^klue 
yy////i/'.ii," ^ '^ 
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e affirmed that the lines ^ere his own, and 
from no one. The President maintained that they 
terally translated from a Latin epigram which was 
>orrowed from a Greek one in the ' Anthologia ;' 
e haying defied his adversary to produce them— 
t do you think of these lines, gentlemen ?" said the 
us president, turning to the company : — 

** Qaam dalces, 
Amphora amoena, 
Qaam dalces 
Sunt tase Yoces ! 
Dam fandis merom in calices, • 
Utinam semper esses plena ! 
Ah ! cara mea lagena, 7' 

Vacua cur jaces ?* j^ , , 

*c was thunder-struck, the spectators astonished ; 
'ter the President had allowed a general and some- 
mbarrassing silence to subsist for a few moments, 
ied by avowing himself the author of the Latin 
, and Moli^re joined in the hearty laugh which 
id this confession. 

the close of this year the king decided upon giving 
r edition of the ' Plaisirs de Tlsle Enchantde,' in 
the Hotel de Bonrgogoe company should be joined 
: of the Palais Royal. The tragedy of * Pyrame et 
3' was to draw^ forth the talents of the former, and 
pnal composition of Molicre's would be entrusted 
latter, benserade having been ordered to com- 
ballet, in which each of the muses was to have a 
Hotted to her, wherein to display her particular 
itcs, ho gave in charge to Moli6re all that con- 
l Thalia and Euterpe. The two first acts of 
certc,' which was left unfinished, and the ' Pastorale 
[ue,* of which the manuscnpt was burnt, were 
pc's ** oficrings " on^his occasion ; but it must be 
d that the principalattraction of these f4tfta^VjMs^\!^ 
the title of * Le Ballet des M\ia«»,' wo^<i ItwsL ^ 
stance of the most famous court Vie\SLuX\^* ^ 
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o'i.^7?. M:I>. de U Vallvere uid Madame de MoO' 
tes;iin>. r-rr?«nDm? the finsaie daiHniis> ports, whilst 
ihos -t of sh^ ock«r <ex vere rp{HVsentea bjr the Grand 
Roi hhmieM. and the ereater part of ius conrtien. 
Beron. then bat thirteen, took the port of MyrtS in 
*' ^I-^l'.certe.' and apon this occasion it was that Anmnde, 
natirailv irritated acainst all those who admired aad 
lov^d her i:Iu«tricu5 husband, forgot herself so farts to 
strike Moliere's prot^*?^. Baroo was with difficultj pn- 
vail^d upon to stay till the representation was over, but 
immediatelr af:er he fled as fast as he cmuld, and 
enlisted in a jproTincial company ! Here he renuuned 
for upwards of three yean ; but his regret for his friend 
and benefactor was so poicmant, that he accepted joyfully 
the first offer made to him to return, and in the yeir 
1G70, he reappeared at the Palais-Royal. If we driw 
any inference from the events we shall soon have to re- 
cord, we should not help feeling that there never was a 
sadder scene in the real drama of life than that in which 
Molierc himself, separated from his wife, tried to recon- 
cile Baron and Armandc, and in which the latter, bf 
positive ill-treatment, forced the former to abandon his 
career and fortune sooner tlian inhabit the same town 
with her. 

When the ' Ballet des Muses ' was arranged fcfr the 
second time at St Germain, in 1667, the 'Siciliea' 
made its first appearance, in order that the king might 
have the advantage of seeing some Oriental costumes. 
I'he absence of Baron had rendered impossible the per- 
formance of ' Mclicertc,' so that in its place the charm- 
ing little piece of the ^Sicilicn' was added to the 
* Pastorale Comique.* These courtly diversions retained 
MolicTc and his troop at St. Germain for upwards of 
tlir(!0 months ; and at their return to Paris in the spring 
of 1667, the king presented them with a gratification 
amounting to two years' pension. This visit to the 
country appears also to have been profit;\ble to M olidre 
in more ways thun one, for, ujion his return to town, 
Jiobinct, a pout of the timc,akeT \iTavstti^ >5y«i ^ ^\R\U«a^* 
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** Et lui, tout rajeuni du lait 
De quelque autre infante d'Inache, 
Qui se (^UYTe de peau de vaehe, 
S'y remontre enfin It nos yeux 
Plus que jamais faoetieoz." 

Daring this period, however, his health had been gra- 
dually declining, and the extreme weakness of his chest 
forced him at all times to pay the strictest attention to 
his diet and mode of liring. Mdlle. de Brie watched 
oyer him incessantly with almost maternal solicitude, 
and perhaps his existence might have been prolonged 
had it not been for an occurrence in which he himself 
mainly participated. When he produced, in conjunction 
with Comeille, the ballet of * Psychd,' Amande repre- 
sented the heroine, and Baron (who was then again in 
Paris) Cupid. The youthfully handsome appearance of 
the latter (then a youth of eighteen) seems suddenly to 
have turned Mdlle. Moli6re's hatred of him to a feeling 
not less violent, but more tender; and Baron appears 
totally to have forgotten the sacred debt of gratituae he 
owed to the illustrious poet. This treachery on the part 
of a young man he nad treated as a son, wounded 
Molidre to the quick ; but a worse torment was yet in 
store for him. The charms of his worthless wife, while 
playing the part of PsycM, had awakened all hn former 
adoration, mixed with feelings of the bitterest jealousy. 
It is reported that the devoted Mdlle. de Brie, per- 
ceiving this, hastened to Mdlle. Moli^re, and, appeal- 
ing to her in the name of her own interest, prevailed 
upon her to return to her husband's house. She did so, 
and, for a short time, in the excess of his joy, Moliere 
forgot every other grievance. But her subsequently 
cruel behaviour to him chased every semblance of com- 
fort from his wretched home, and his health sunk more 
visibly each day. But we will not anticipate. When 
Molidre returned to Paris, in the spring of 1667, it was 
with for the moment improved health, still increasing 
fame, and a personal position which grew better ^\VV^. 
ever/ hour. Personally esteemed by tVve tqowkcOci^^^^ 
felt profoundly bis utility, the dratnatiaV. \«CMfta ^a«" 
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and more the object of attention and flattery on the \rui 
of the courtiers. Up to a very late period MoUdre con- 
tinued his attendance on the king in the capadtj of 
valct-dc-chambre ; and in the beginning of his theabiod 
lame his comrades of the royal bedchamber refused to 
associate with a player. One day the valet-de-chambre 
on duty refused to assist the poet to make the king's bed. 
'* Monsieur de Molii^re," said Bellocq, a man of mudi 
wit and some small pretensions to authorship, who hap- 
pened to be present; *' will you allow me to have the 
honour of helping you to make his majesty's bed?'' 
Louis XIV., heanng of this affront to the poet, marked 
his evident displeasure at the occurrence, and took the 
best of all possible ways to avenge this and aJl other 
similar insults. The king had been told that Moli^ 
seldom ate at the table served for the under-offioen of 
the bedchamber, because the latter showed by number- 
less signs that they did not care to eat their meals with 
a comedian. Consequently, one morning during the 
petit lever, Louis XIV., turning to the dramatisti 
** Moli6re,'* said he, ** I am told you enjoy but meagre 
fare here, and that my bedchamber oiHcei's do not fiad 
you good company enough for them. You arc ])erhap3 
hungry; I myself have awoke with a good appedte; 
seat yourself at that table, and let my e/i cos de tuiit be 
served immediately."* The king then cut up with his 
own hand a cold chicken, and, giving his guest one 
wing, whilst he took the other himself, he ordered the 
entries famUiereSy that is, the highest personages of the 
land, to be introduced. When the grand seigneurs of 
the court were assembled, the king addressed them thus : 
^' You behold me occupied in making Moli6rc eat with 
mc, because my valets-de-chambre do not deem him 
worthy to eat with them." It is needless to say that 
from this hour the poet's only difficulty was to find days 
enough in the week to accept all the invitations that 

♦ A cortain number of dishes were always prepared be- 
forehand, and were called en cos (in case — that is, in case 
the king should need them> •, lYift oxi^ '^XwseWw^v^ft VJofc^^s^ 
bed was called the in case of the niglit. 
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great people poured upon him. But here is another 
instance of the lightness with which all anecdotes con- 
cerning celebrated persons are listened to and again 
reported. We have no doubt that half our readers £ave 
already adopted the general opinion that Louis XIV., 
in order to punish the impertinence of a |}arcel of un- 
derlings, had invited MoUere to dinner, Now such a 
thing would have given a vast deal more difficulty to tho 
Grand Monarque than the conquest of Alsace and Lor- 
ndne ; nay, more, it would have been impossible. Be- 
cause sovereigns in our day can bid to their tables pretty 
nearly whom they choose, we must not fancy that such 
was the case in France in the days of yore. Hemmed 
in and intrenched by etiquette as he was (and as, after 
all, he liked to be), Louis XIV. could no more have 
asked Moli^re to sit at that table where no one except 
certain members of the royal family ever sat with the 
King of France, than he could have forced the rebellious 
soil of Versailles to give passage to a natural stream. 
But what he could, he did do ; and however monstrous 
may have been his faults and failings, however revolting 
his egotism and his vanity, he deserves unqualified praise 
for having so readily guessed the right thing to be done to 
place Moliere in a proper position, and for having so 
boldly done it. By this action he assured to the poet 
that sort of consideration and esteem to which his genius 
and his noble, elevated character so entirely entitled him.. 
But all his triumphs failed to produce anything approach- 
< ing to presumption in Moliere ; he not only retained to 
the last his exceeding modesty, but also his kindness and 
perfect simplicity of heart and mind. A poor wandering 
actor applied one day to Baron for his interest with the 
great dramatist. This man, whose name was Mondorge, 
was in a state of the utmost destitution, with a large 
family, and neither food to give them nor clothes to 
wear himself. He said he had formerly been a comrade 
of M. de Moli6re's in the provinces, and for this reason 
hoped he would assist him. Baron ran to MoVv^x^^^ssi^ 
told him the history ^ but without daiuv^ \.o \a>\ Nisiji vks2o. 
and brilJJantly-situatcd poet that iVie \iooT Y«t^\«2ck.*Ysxx*^S^ 

■a 
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below boasted of having once been his fcIIow-|^jrcr. 
Molierc forestalled him. ** We have played together," 
said he at once on hearing the name of Mondoiige, ''iiMi 
lie is a very honest man, whose present state afflicts me 
much : what shall I give him ?" Baron knew not wluA 
to reply, and ended by saying he thought Ibar pistoki 
would enable Mondorge to rejoin some travelling oob- 
pany. ** Well," rejoined Moliere, ** there arc km 
pistoles from mc, but here are twenty more that I will 
give him from you, in order that he may feel that he 
owes still more to you ihan to me." Besides this, 
Moliere added to his present what he called '' an okl 
stage-dress," which had cost him two thousand five hun- 
dred livres, and had not been worn five times. Abofe 
all, however, did poor Mondorge prize the way in which 
he was met by the illustrious author, who received lum 
with the greatest cordiality, listened with profoond in- 
terest to the history of his misfortunes, and called hira 
his " old compemionJ* But we should never cease if we 
undertook to recount all those acts which, throughout 
Moliere's life, bore witness to the uprightness of his 
mind and the generosity of his heart. We will now 
give a brief account of the literary labours which occu- 
pied the remainder of his days. 

** We cannot too loudly proclaim that Moliere is him- 
self a lartuffe — a most profound hypocrite. If the 
object of comedy be to reform men's morals and manners 
whilst amusing them, the object of Moliere is evidently 
to lose their souls whilst making them laugh !" This is 
the language used by one of (he poets numerous enemies* 
upon the occasion of the announced performance of 
* Tartuffe.* 

Moliere himself, in his preface to this admirable play, 
speaks openly of the alarm into which it had thrown 
the class it was intended to expose : " Here is a comedy," 
says he, ** about which a tremendous noise has been 

^ This passage is taken from a pamphlet entitled < Le Roi 
glorieux au Monde,' written by the cure of Saint Barth^emi, 
whose name was Pierre "RouYfes, atv^ ^\ift ^^^ ^ ^wiwst, ^1 
the Sorbonne. 
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made ; which has been long persecuted ; and which has 
served to prove that the persons who in it are held up 
to ridicule and reprobation are the most powerful in 
France, and the most terrible whom 1 have yet under- 
taken to describe. Marqtdses, Pricieuses, Doctors, have 
all suffered my attacks patiently, and moreover have 
seemed to amuse themselves with the rest of the world 
at the sight of their own portraits ; but the hypocrites 
would not understand a jest ; they bristled up immediately, 
and could not conceive how I should presume to copy 
tlieir airs and grimaces, and throw discredit on a brother- 
hood composed of so many very respectable people. 
This was a crime they could not forgive, and one and 
all have armed themselves against my comedy, with in- 
describable fury;" The enemies of the poet had a 
stronger chance of gaining their cause against him upon 
this occasion than upon any other, because the false 
pretext of piety which they assumed rendered it more 
diSicuU for the king to resist them ; and had they not 
had recourse to an infamous stratagem, it is possible that 
Louis XIV. might never have had the courage to raise 
the interdiction that weighed upon ' Tartuffe.' Moliere 
had addressed his first letter to the monarch, praying for 
permission to play his new piece, and had received no 
consent, when suddenly a horrible pamphlet was put into 
circulation, and the poet of the *■ Misantnrope * artfully de- 
signated as the author; — this so incensed the king that he 
directly gave orders that the * Tartuffe ' might be played, 
but under the title of * ITmposteur.' This was done ; 
the principal personage was named Fanulphe, and his 
dress was so altered that no one could have detected in 
him any appearance of the clerical profession. The 6th 
August, 1667, * rimposteur * made its debut at the Palais 
Koyal, and with such brilliant success that the next day 
the President de Lamoignon in the name of the Parlia- 
ment forbade its being represented again. The king's 
permission having been delivered verbally, it was im- 
possible to exhibit it, or found upon it any eW\vsv%\si 
redress. On the 8th of August La GtT«.\\%^ lisv^ ^Via. 
TJiorlJJidre, two actors of the co[n][)any, sfeKcVsA^^^ \i^^^ 
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to which town Louis was then laying siege, and pre- 
sented to his majesty Moliere's second placet, or pctitioa, 
to which the sovereign replied that on his return he 
would cause the play to be re-examined, and that it 
should then be performed. In his second letter to the 
king, Molidre makes use of the following phrase^ wiiich 
to our minds amply proves that he was perfectly aware 
of his own importance, and of the tenure on which be 
held the monarch's esteem : '* I aw-ait with respect the 
sentence it may please your nuyesty to pronounce in ihi» 
afikir ; but it is certain, Sire, tJuU I must not be expected 
to write any more comedies if the Tartuffes are to haoe 
the upper hand,** These few lines, which almost amount 
to a threat, imply that Moliere felt himself to be indis- 
pensable, and that is more than most persons (in a £ur 
higher walk than his) would have cared to insinuate to 
the despot-king. Most people have heard the popular 
anecdote of Moliere and M. de Lamoignon ; ana not a 
few believe to this hour that on the? th of August, 1697, 
Moli6re came forward and addressed the public in these 
words : " We had hoped to have given to-night the 
second representation of * Tartufie,* but M, le Premier 
President ne veut pas qvCon le joueJ* * The. first 
argument against this occurrence is, that it is highly im- 
probable, and the next, that it is positively untrue. It 
IS improbable from the character ot the two pardes con- 
cerned. M. de Lamoignon, the friend and protector of 
Boileau and Comeille ; the admirer of Moliere ; the 
courageous magistrate who did not fear to support Fou- 
quet in misfortune ; was not likely to have been taken by 
any one for the original of ' TartufFe :' and *■ Moliere' was 
not capable, even had M. de Lamoignon annoyed him 
by a measure for which after all he was by no means 
responsible, of having revenged himself by so unmerited 
a btow.f But for £e utter inexactitude of the whole 

* hjeii e/'espnV which is nntranslateable, and which means : 
*' M. Le Pn^sident will uot allow the piece to be played," 
nnd also, " M. Le President will not permit his own cha- 
racter to he represented on the sta^e." 
f Upon this supposed anecdoXft V«j& Vo^«^«t^s»^.\w^^5\)W3^. 
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history we have all the best authorities of the times. 
Nay more ; — we have pretty nearly the certainty that 
Moliere intended * Tartuflfe ' as a portrait of the Abb6 de 
la Koquette. Jean Baptiste Rousseau, in one of his 
letters to Brossette, says, that, tlie best scenes cf Tartuffe 
were enacted at ilie Dttchesse de LongueviUes, and the 
Abb^ de Choisy in his memoirs, tells us that M. de la 
Roquette, the Duchess's constant attendant, and after- 
wards Bishop of Autun,* was the model from which 
Moliere copied the principal personage in his inimitable 
play. — Madame de S^vign6, without entering into any 
details, quite confirms this assertion, when she writes 
" we were forced to dine with M. d'Autun, * fe pauvre 
homme^ " and speaking of the funeral oration delivered 
by this same prelate upon his friend the Duchess, she 
adds : " It 'was not * Tartuffe, * it was not a buffoon, it 
was a real and very proper kind of prelate." Nothing 
however could exceed the zeal with which every party 
attacked our poet. Pradon and his set wrote epistles in 
verse in which they proved that Molidre was an enemy 
to the state and dangerous for the sovereign ; and Har- 
douin de P6r4fize, Archbishop of Paris, issued mandates 
wherein he forbade es^r-^ one within his diocese to 
^^ perform, read, or listen to the recital of any portion qf 
this comedy (* Tartuffe '), publicly or privately, undei- 
pain qf excommunication " — A fortnight after the sup- 
pression of the play by order of the parliament on the 
20th of August, appeared the celebrated ** Letter vpon 

founded and represented a remarkably clever drama in 
German written by the celebrated Karl Gutzkow and called 
* Das Urbild des Tartuffe * (the model of Tartuffe), in which 
the author conceives M. de Lamoignon to have been really 
the original of Moliere's personage. 

* This tradition was the occasion in our times of the 
following piquant epigram by the elder Chenier : 

" De "Roquette dans son temps, Talleyrand dans le nOtre, 
Furent tous deux pr^ats d* AutiTQ.. 
, Tartaffe est le portrait de Vun *. 
Ah I si Moliere eflt connu Ya\xtre\'* 
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the comedy of Tartuffe" a most able defence of the latter, 
which is to this day by the learned attributed to Moli^ 
himself; but this availed not, and it was not until 
eighteen months afterwards that the ' Imposteur' was 
i)crniittcd to take its definitive place on the stage of the 
rh(SStre du Roi. Whilst wtuting impatienUy for this 
event, Moliere did not lie idle. On the 13th of January, 
1668, * Amphitryon * sent the spectators of the Falus 
Royal to their homes with sides aching from laughter, 
and on the 18th July following, ' Georges Dandin * 
helped to enliven the fetes given to celebrate the conquest 
of rranche Comte, and the signature of the treat? of 
Aix la Chapelle. As in the case of the * M^decin maigre 
Lui,' Molit^rc had made use of the history of a private 
individual as the basis of his piece. His friendis were 
somewhat alarmed at this, and suggested to the author 
that the object of the caricature might injure him. Mo- i 
liore however devised a most ingenious mode of reducing \ 
his victim to silence. The first time he perceived him 
at the theatre, where he was a constant attendant, he 
approached him, and begged the worthy citizen to grant 
him the favour of an hour's attention to hear the reading 
of a new play on which he wished much to profit by 
the judgMient of so enlightened an amateur of the drama. 
The unsuspecting bourgeois named the following even- 
ing ; and bui*sting, with pride and joy at the honour 
done him by the great poet, he hastened to all his friends 
to announce the news, and invite them to his house for 
the occasion. When Moliere arrived he was astonished 
at finding a numerous assembly; but nothing daunted,'he 
read his comedy amid the oft-repeated plaudits of the 
whole circle. It is said that the loudest applause came 
from the real Dandin himself; and it was well knowu 
that when the play was produced, no one was so warm 
in his support of it, or so enthusiastic in his admiration. 
It is this piece which drew from Rousseau his violent 
attack upon Moliere in his * Lettre a d*Alcmbert sur 
les Sncctacles,* wherein he accuses the author of Georges 
Dandin ' of trampling upoiv a\\ tVe mc^sX ^-wst^^ \ar&<wl 
which society is bascS, and ^'\vwe \v^ ^vj% \W\.\\. v^\\ar 
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possible to condemn too harshly a production " by which 
the public is brought to applaud the iaithlessncss, the 
falsehood, and the impudence of a guilty wife, and 
laugh heartily at the stupidity of the betrayed rustic." 
The Tartuffes could scarcely have said more ! but we 
are disposed to think that the misanthropist of Geneva was 
not entirely wrong in his somewhat bitterly expressed 
opinion. However admirable may be this play, we are not 
prepared to defend the means through which the lesson 
is given, nor to assert that it is a moral thing to show to 
the public a worthless gently-boni coquette, deceiving 
with impunity her low-bom, ridiculous mate. This is 
more or less, we are aware, the fate attendant on such 
unequal marriages ; but it might perchance be wiser not 
to prove too well this truth, lest, instead of giving warn- 
ing to tlie Dandins, it should render the Angdliqucs 
more bold. At the close of the year 1668 Molilre pro- 
duced the * A vare * with little or no success. It was played 
eight or nine times, and, producing but small receipts, 
was abandoned for the moment, to be revived a couple 
of months later, when, after eleven not over-brilliant re- 
presentations, it was allowed to disappear altogether. 
The best, if not the only culogium passed upon it was 
the involuntary exclamation of a real miser, who, on wit- 
nessing it, cried out; "This is a most profitable play, 
and one may gain from it some excellent notions of eco- 
nomy." — Neiflier the success of * Amphitryon,* and of 
* Georges Dandin,' nor the composition of the * Avare,' 
had turned Moliere s thoughts from the forbidden fruit : 
*• Tartufie ' was still uppermost in his mind, and he did 
not cease applying to the king for permission to have it 
performed. The rriiice de Cond6, to aid his protege as 
much as in him lay, had the contested comedy repre- 
sented sevei*al times at Chantilly ; but this, however 
flattering to the vanity and to the heart oF the illustrious 
poet, did not compensate for the want of the public at 
large, the public of Paris. At length, the sovereign 
yielded in form that consent which he had long ago 
virtually given, and on the 5th oIl "EeXiTW-ax^i X^^*^, 
' Tartu ffe * took possession of the ¥Teivc\\ c\«i^\^«^ ^V^%^ . 
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there ever after to remaiiiMmvmiaiiwntof HtvoflM^ 
genius. Through the storm of the revotatiaii, wkmljpm 
Sie semblance of reliffions zeal was condanBody mii 
through the jesoitical &y9 of the Bestoimtioii, irim As 
picture mi|fht again have been regarded «a mfmtmtf 
Moli^'s immortal work has never oeaaed to be ihi 
object of the miqualified admiration of the numvyand ihi 
model, however inimitabiey of thoae^ lew wno 4m^ 
themselves to the study and reproductioa of Iuubib fa- 
sions, and human defects.* The title of the dmnm 
now reinstated, and it was ' Tartnflfe' and ao ^ommt As 
' Imposteur ' which drew the pablic to ihe BalaiaTliyili 
the latter being now onl j the second title. But Tinyw 
teur or Tart^ was pretty neariy the same te ifca 
author's enemies, who began more fiercely than ever Is 
attadc him and .bs piece. A few months sfter 4h« nyal 
permission had been granted, appeared the * CnAqm^ 
Tartuffe,' supposed to be written hj Pradoii, and, fadt ■ 
few weeks luter Moli^*8 comedy had been defihoalM^ 
established upon the stage, Bourdaloue p as a ed pubfe 

* The name of * Tartnffe' has been thought to hate 
originated in various ways. Bret, in his Commentaries» p»- 
tends that one day, whilst ,Moli^ was paying a Tint to tiw 
Papal Nuncio, where were assembled several saintly persni- 
a^es, a vender of tmffles was introdocedt upon wludh As 
divines, seizing on the perfomed merchanmse, rrffJaimacI 
<<Tartufoli,BignorNnnzto,Tartnfbli!'' with Bttchaibigalsr 
expression of sensuality and worldly longing that the poel^ 
struck by the contrast, seised upon the word ' Tartoibli '-(tnas- 1 
lated into French) fi>r the title of his meoe. The liailow- 
ing £iir more likely origin has been, nowever, generally 
adopted. In the days of Louis XIV. the word truffer was 
employed in the same sense as that of tromper (to deoeive); 
from ^is verb was taken tiie substantive truffe to *^**f^gnft*» 
a vegetable so difficult to find that people were often 
deceived in searching for it This vegetable was indisen^ 
nunately called * truflfe' and also * Tartuffe,' *' because^ "■qr 
the etymologists, " in the sixteenth and seventeenth centmks 
the words 'troffer ' and • Tarturffet* w«^\»^ %fisQaS&^ 
to signify troH^psr " (deceive). 
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censure on him and his work from the pulpit. The un- 
compromising Bossuet however was one of the bitterest 
of Moli^re's opponents, both during his life- time and 
after the poefs death, and in bis * Maximes et Reflexions 
sur la Comedie,' he upbraids those who look upon the 
diyersions of the stage as innocent. ^' What ! '* cries he, 
'' we must then pass oyer the impiety and the infamy 
which iill the dramas of Moli^re ! .... let us reflect a 
little, and see how we shall dare in the face of heaven to 
support works in which virtue and piety are ever made 
rioicttlous, and immorality not only excused, but ren- 
dered amusing ! " We juage from this tone of violence 
and from these calumnious assertions, what must have 
been the strength and determinaticm of the adversaries 
with whom Louis XIV. had to cope, when he gave the 
long withheld authorization to perfbrm the * Tartuffe.' 

The rest of this year was marked by our poet by only 
two productions. His Epistle to Mignard the painter, 
entitled * La Gloire du Dome de Val de Grace,' and his 
comedy of * M. de Fourceaugnac' ** Those who think 
it is so much easier to write ' Fourceaugnac * than the 

* Misanthrope' are considerably mistaken," says Diderot. 
We believe nothing to be more true, and so judged the 
connoisseurs of the day, for no play of Moliere's ever ob- 
tained more spontaneous applause than this lively cari- 
cature of the Limousin Squire. As to the ' Gloire du 
Dome de Val de Grace,* we have the authority of the 
critic of critics, Boileau, for saying that it is one of the 
" most purely written and best versified pieces of our 
jx)et'8 composition." 

In the beginning of the year 1670 appeared another 
attack against Moli^re in the shape of a comedy called 

* Elomire Hypocondre, ou les Mddecins Veng^s,* by Le 
Boulangerde Chalussay ; a play which, although it could 
never be represented, was very famous in its time, from 
the violence of the feelings it showed towards the author 
Tartuffe. Molidre, who never paid mnch attention to 
any of the envenomed darts aimed at him by \\\a ewsajwKa.^ 
had on this occasion a good reason te Yve^vft^^^^^^V^^^- 

tJJe attempts still less than ever. Tiwon \v«A \v»ax. ^^^M" 
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again rejoined his former companions ; and in the joy of 
recovering a youth whom he looked upon and loved as 
his own son, Molicre had no thoughts for the Tile in- 
trigues of his envious rivals. Shortly after this event, 
the illustrious dramatist was not only called upon to pro- 
duce an entertainment for his royal master s pleasure, 
but Louis himself became the fellow-labourer of Moli^. 
** The king," says our poet in the preface to the * Amants 
Magnifiqucs,' *' who in all he undfertakes invariably aims 
at something out of the ordinary walk, proposed to give 
his court a divertissement comprising every thing the 
stage could command; and to unite together so many 
different elements, his majesty himself invented the sub- 
ject of the play." As we may naturally suppose, this 
work, had it been Moli^re's worst, would have been 
equally sure of a brilliant reception. Certain portions 
of it were distinguished by sufficient intrinsic merit to 
outlive the luck of the moment ; but the piece as a whde 
never won the public favour, and when performed in 
1688 by the company of the Theatre Fran9ais it fell to 
rise no more, after nine representations. One of the 
things that went near to save the ^ Amants Magnifiques' 
from its fate, was the satire it contained against a linger- 
ing folly of the age : the belief in astrology. Since the 
days of Catherine de' Medicis, the court of France had 
never entirely freed itself from a secret affection for the 
occult sciences. Magic and astrology were still words 
of potent import for many a lordly courtier, and many 
a winsome dame, and perhaps the attack made upon this 
feeling of credulity by the author of * TartufFe,* was one 
of the most courageous, though one of the least famous, 
acts of his dramatic career. In the first entree de baUet, 
Moliere took the opportunity of revenging himself very 
wittily upon Benserade, who had behaved with imper- 
tinence to him upon a recent occasion. He wrote some 
verses for the king in the character of Neptune, which 
were so exactly in the style of Benserade, that the whole 
court, knowing this wTiter to be habitually employed in 
such divertissements^ imagined \Vicm \o\ie T<i\sJ\^ V\i^%»sl 
complimented him upon tVicm. Ti^ixvswA.^^i ^\k«V^^ 
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smiled, and complacently accepted the authorship thus 
forced upon him, until the moment when Moliere, having 
sufficiently compromised his would-be rival, openly 
declared the verses to be his own. Leaving to his 
blushes the presumptuous rhymer, Moliere turned his 
thoughts towards another absurdity, as common in our 
days as in his, and wrote the * Bourgeois Gentilhomme.' 
The first representation of the new piece took place at 
Chambord, on the 14th of October, 1670, and passed 
over in utter silence. The king said not a word — no 
praise met Moli6re's car, and the courtiers naturally 
began to find numberless faults and to discover that the 
once vaunted dramatist was no more than the shadow of 
his former self. Five days passed in this state of sus- 
pense ; it so happened, too, that Moliere was upon duty 
as valet-dc-chambre to the king ; and bis agony of im- 
patience may be better imagined than described. Ex- 
cept when employed in his service, he shut himself up in 
his room, and sent Baron from hour to hour to know 
what was said of his comedy. No consolatory answer 
came, and poor Moliere was half persuaded his talent 
had begun to fsul, when on the day of the second repre- 
sentation, after the play was ended, Louis XIV. called 
for the poet, and before the whole court, *' Moliere," 
said the monarch, " I have not yet spoken to you of 
your new piece, because I feared I had been too much 
captivated by the good acting of those who performed in 
it to be just; but in truth you never wrote anything 
more diverting. It is an excellent play V* It is needless 
to add that the late detractors of Moliere suddenly dis- 
covered that his talent was decidedly improving, and 
advancing each day nearer to perfection. In the 
month of November following, the * Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme * brought back to the Palais Roval the crowd 
which during the absence of Moliere and his company 
accustomed itself to flock to the theatre of Scaramucca, 
wlio after an absence of three years had again returned 
to France. All Paris rushed to see and laugh at M. 
Jourdain, in whose person a weW VxiOYitv. ^W3x%^ssv& ^^ 
quick J/ recognized, A certain \\&U<^T Tl1aM^^^Ck•wAQ^s^^^ 
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whose enormous riches, whose prodigality, and whose 
absurd vanity had rendered him the fable of the French 
capital, served in some measure as the model of Moliere'i 
new hero, whilst in others it was no very difficult thing 
to discover the Abbe de Saint Martin. This worthy 
ecclesiastic was during the greater portion of his life tl» 
dupe of a hoax played upon him by some of bis friends ; 
disguised as ambassadors from the King of Siam, they 
gravely came and assured the Abb^ that their soTereign, 
having read and studied his works, had raised him to 
the rank of a mandarin of Siam, and to the title of Mar- 
quis de Miskou in New France. To the end of his days 
(and he lived long after Molidre) he used to add tiieae 
denominations to his signature. 

As we have mentioned the name of Scarcmiouche^ we 
think the reader will not be sorry to have a few brief 
details upon a character so celebrated in his time. There 
now remains but little which can give us an idea of the 
excellence of the Italian pantomime of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.* Domenico Biancolelli was the 
person who left the surname of Harlequin or ArleckinOf 
which he had borne during his own life, to the style of 
parts he used to play. Irresistibly facetious on the stage, 
he was in private life melancholy to a degree. Having 
gone to consult a famous physician upon the malady which 
was killing him, " Go and see Arlequin" said the doctor, 
*' that is the best cure for you." " In that case I am 
dead," said the poor patient, " for I am Arlequin ! " Do- 
menico at his death left a fortune of 300,000 livres, 
(between 10,000/. and 12,000/.) ; and the pain of 
his last moments was softened by the consolations of 

* The famous Deburau of the Theatre des Fktnambules 
in Paris, was the actor who approached nearest to what we 
can fancy of the great Arldchini and Scaramuccie of former 
times ; without uttering a word, he was quite capable of keep- 
ing the most critical audience breathlessly suspended npon 
the slightest movement of his physiognomy ; and we have 
ourselves watched as anxiously the quivering of a muscle in 
Veburan's white face, as the -vibTOXvou o^ «w ^>»vxiA ysv "Per- 
smni's throat, . 
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religion. Tiberio Fiurelli, known by the name of Sca- 
ramouche, was by no means so estimable an individual as 
Biancolelli, but as an actor he appears to have been be- 
yond praise. "Nature," says Mezssetin in his life of 
Fiurelli, " had given to Scaramouche the extraordinary 
facility of representing any sentiment he chose by the 
different contortions of his body and face, and that in so 
perfect and so original a manner, that the famous Mo- 
liere, havu3g studied his performances scrupulously, readily 
avowed he owed all his success and all nis talent to the 
great Italian mime." If Moliere did avow this, it must 
have been from excess of modesty. All his talent he 
certainly did not owe to Fiurelli, nor aB. his success ; but 
we have no doubt that for a part of both, he may have 
been indebted to his constant attendance at the repre- 
sentations of Scaramuccia, not one of which did he ever 
miss. Gherardi tells us that a famous feat of this latter 
performer,— in a scene where he plays the part of a faulty 
servant who hears his roaster coming behind him, pro- 
bably with the intention of surprising and punishing him, 
— was to keep the entire audience convulsed with laughter 
at the various and ludicrous expressions of his counte- 
nance. Now one of Moliere's greatest merits lay in the 
excellence of his bye-play. lie paid to the full as much 
if not more attention to the pantomimic portion of his 
parts, as to those which require speech. His merits as 
an actor, however they might be acknowledged by the 
more enlightened members of his audience, were by no 
means universally appreciated by his contemporaries. 
His diction was much too simple, and he was too much 
of opinion that you should recite as you would speak. 
While a certain monotonous chaunt was the fashion of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, it was somewhat difficult for the 
exact reverse to succeed entirely at the Palais Royal. 
In his day the greater portion of society affected to con- 
sider his style of acting as adapted only to the absolutely 
burlesque, whereas^we have reason to suppose that, on 
the contrary, he was much more admirable in serious 
parts. Grimarest tells us that, " \i\os<i \<\vo 'vovjS.^ ^^wj^ 
the least SLttentioa to the delicacy miStt. -^tocSivVfe 'eeX.^t^^ 
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into a character r.nd expressed a sentiment, would be 
obliged to coni'ess that he understood profoundly the art 
of declamation. "He did not recite at hazard,*' con- 
tinues the same author, "like those who have no fixed 
rule or principle for their acting. He entered into all 
the details of a part ; but were he to come to life again 
now, he would not recognize his pieces in the mouths of 
those who represent them." This opinion is confirmed 
by Segrais, who pretends that no other company could 
ever play Moliere's pieces like that troop of whom 
Moliere himself was " not only the head but tlie soul." 

An anecdote is told of Moliere which sufficiently proves 
not only how great was his general talent as an actor, 
but also how delicate was his feeling of bye-])lay. — One 
night he was playing the part of Chryscde in the ' F emmes 
Savantes,' and at the end of the piece, when CHitandre 
marries Heiviette, and that the old man cries out '^ Je 
vous le disais bien que vous Tepouseriez !" ho, in the 
excess of his joy, looked round for some one whom be 
could embrace ; but the lovers were absorbed in their own 
happiness ; and on the other side of the stage was the 
trio of leaiTied shrews. At first he advanced with open 
arms towards his wife, daughter, and sister, as towards 
the natural partakers of his satisfaction ; then suddenly 
stopping short, as though remembering all the domestic 
tortures his family had inflicted on him for upwards of 
thirty years, he turned with effusion to his poor ignorant 
servant, Martine, as to the only being who would sym- 
pathize with him in his own house, and gave her a sono- 
rous salute on each cheek. The whole house instanta- 
neously felt how profound a knowledge of the human heart 
this sudden trait of genius revealed ; but at the same time 
the bitter sad experience which it implied, and which it 
was well known Moli6re had in his own case dearly 
bought, so deeply touched the public that the applause 
given at the moment was less clamorous than usual. 
Ever since then the accolade of Chiysale to Martine has 
become a tradition on the boards of tne Thetoe Fran^ais, 
and no one would think of p\ay\\\g \Vvfe ^x\. ^\\.W\it it 
But to return to Scaramuccm *. «L<ict WVvw^ ^waassft^ *. 
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considerable fortune in France, Fiurelli had returned to 
spend it in his own country, where he had left his wife 
and children. Louis XI V., in giving him the permission 
to leave France, warned him never to dream of coming 
back again; and, but little alarmed at the condition, 
Tiberio hastened to Florence. There, the reception he 
met with from Madame Scaramuccia gave him so slight a 
desire to prolong his stay that he resolved upon collecting 
his money-bags, and going to live independently else- 
where ; out no money-bags were forthcoming — his better 
half had disposed of all the sums he had gained, and 
Harlequin was again reduced to betake him to his former 
trade. Finding in Italy no sufficient remuneration for his 
mins, he applied for the permission to return again to 
France. The king consented, notwithstanding his threats ; 
the municipality murmured at so much condescension ; 
but all the world ran to welcome the favourite after three 
years* absence, and it required the Bourgeois Gentil" 
homme to prevent the whole town of Paris from aban- 
doning every other theatre to crowd round Scaramouche. 
Whilst M. Jourdain was delighting the public at large, 
Molierc was called upon to compose the last of his diver' 
tissements de Cour, * Psyche ' was the subject chosen by 
the poet for the festivities of the Carnival of 1671 ; but 
not having the time positively necessary for the produc- 
tion of a piece in five acts, he applied for assistance to 
Quinault and the great Comeille. Having traced the 
entire plan of the task himself, he could only find time to 
write the prologue, and the whole of the first act together 
with the first scenes of the second and third. The rest 
was written by Pierre Comeille, who at the age of sixty- 
five, had fire and imagination enough remaining to pen 
the famous declaration of Pysche to her lover in the 
third act. Quinault took charge of the verses belonging 
to the intermedeSf and Lulli set the latter to music. The 
whole was performed with extreme success in the Salle 
des Machines of the Tuileries in the winter and spring 
of 1671, and at the Palais Royal in the mow\K^^ i^^J^-^j 
foUowing, It is worthy of remark, VV\a\. w^ow >^va. c><^^- 
sion took place the first attempt at w\y V\\\w^ \^N*-^ •a.^^eit^.- 
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djur in the mere getting-up of a piece. The whole 
tiioatre ^\^ (uiDtLHl. decorated, and hung afresh ; a third 
tier of boxes was ailded to the two alrciMly existing ; ud 
it was decided by the assembled company, that hence- 
iorih, for over}- piece, whether simple or a grand Jpa- j 
tade^ an orchestra of twelve violins should be provided. 
^* The several expenses of the house/' says La Grange, 
^* in wood, in carpenters, and locksmiths, in puntingv, 
cildings, and all etceteras, amounted to 1989 livret. 
Until now. the musicians, both male and female, nerer 
ap{)eared in public, but played and sang in trelliced 
boxes : but at length they were prevailed upon ; and 
when * Psyche ' was produced they sang on tne stage, 
with uncovered faces and dressed like other actors. 
The expenses necessitated by the getting-up of thii 
piece came to 4359 livres. M. de Bcauchampg re- 
ceiveii from the direction for hanng conducted the 
orchestra and arranged the ballets 1000 livres, besides 
1 1 livres a day tliat the troop gave him for beating time 
and for making the tlancers practise ! " We can easily 
' maginc what a prodigious cflcct a work must have madie 
in which, joined to the beauty of the poetry and the act- 
ing, such an unusual richness of accessaries was exhibited. 
Thirty-eight representations brought in not only showers 
of applause, but showers of gold to the lucky theatre and 
to its fortunate director. Fortunate, did we say ? Poor 
Moliere ! It was to the performance of this plaj, as we 
have already stated, tliat he owed the most fatal stroke 
yet dealt to his peace of mind. Armande gone. Baron 
still remained : Love having been found wanting, he 
relied upon Friendship; and thought himsclfat least secure 
of the youth whom he had tended and watched over as a 
father. But at the eleventh hour, both were to be proved 
vain. The extraordinary success gained both by Mdlle. 
Moliere and Baron in the parts of Cupid and I^stfcht 
induced each to examine the other attentively in order to 
discover that which seduced the public. Baron was 
scarcely more than eighteen at this period, and as famous 
for his conquests as for his persow^X V^^w^Vj ^xA \»^vxk\» 
,4 Qin^lo phrasQ of La Bruyerc mW sviScLC^xa ^wi Hi\a^ 
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was hisreputation.* " Roscius " (Baron) says the moralist, 
addressing the daughter of the President Brion under the 
name of L^lie, '* cannot be yours ; he is held by other 
chains ; and were that not the case, you would have no 
great chance, for wiser snares than yours are already set 
for him ; and Claudie (the Duchesse de Bouillon) is 
only waiting until he shall be tired of Messaline (Madame 
d'Olonne) to entrap him." Mdlle. MoIi6re, though 
not handsome, was exceedingly seducing, and celebrated 
for her powers of fascination. She directed all the force 
of her coquettish wiles against Baron, and he had not 
sufficient sense of his duties to her liusband to resist. 
Had this even been all, it might not have been wholly 
irremediable, — for the liaison of these two very vain per- 
sonages lasted a marvellously short time ; but that which 
made it a death-blow to Molidre was, that at the same 
moment that she captivated Baron, so did she re-captivate 
him. Her grace, her talent, the nameless charm in short 
which she possessed, seems to have been exquisitely re- 
markable in the part of Psyche, and Moli^re did not 
withstand it any better than the rest of her adorers. 
From this moment jealousy was mixed with disappoint- 
ment, and Baron became not only an ungrateful friend, 
a viper he had warmed in his breast, but a rival — a rival 
in the affections of his depraved though still fondly-loved 
wife. Mdlle. de Brie, as we have told, was the sacrifice, 
and Aimande returned to her husband's house, as little 
disposed and as little capable as before of adding to his 
domestic comfort. From this hour Moliere's doom was 
sealed : disease was ever there in the sunk cheek and 
broken voice, but occasional remittance from suffering 
made some of his friends hope, and others only say that 
death had become indolent from security of his prey. 
MoIi6re*s productive faculties appear (as to mere quantity 
though certainty not as to quality) to have suffered from 
the troubled state of his mind, and the weakness of his 
health. In the year 1671, we find (besides the frag- 

* La Bray^. Chapitre 111. Des Fcmmes. 
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meats of ' Psyche *) only the * Fourberies de ScajHii' in 
thi*ee acts, performed in Paris in the month of May, with 
immense applause ; and nearly a vcar later, in the spring 
of 1G7'2, the * Comtcsse D^Escarbagnas/ a piece in but a 
single act, or rattier a dramatic sketch, written for a 
divertissement given at St. Gennain, upon theoccasioo of 
the marriage of Monsieur with the Princess of Bavaria, 
and called * Le Ballet des Ballets/ But, to atone for this 
upi)arent indolence, Moliere towards the end of his life 
gave to the world one of the very finest of his creations, 
the * Femmcs Savantes.' In the ' Precieuscs Ridicules ' 
our poet had attacked the affectations of a certain 
coterie, and so effectually, that they disappeared almost 
entirely from that hour. But new affectations sprung 
up. The clique of the Hotel de Rambouillet could not 
so easily make up their minds to renounce the influence 
tliey had hitherto exercised over society , but they changed 
their means of exercising it. From literature they 
turned to philosophy and the sciences — instead of com- 
bining gallantry and metaphysics in one heap of unintel- 
ligible and sentimental absurdity, they devoted themselves 
to the most profound and abstruse speculations; and 
Mdllc. de Scudcri and La Calprenede were put aside to 
make way for Descartes. Moliere could not allow this new I 
whim to pass with impunity ; and he determined to make 
war upon the ^ Pedantes ' as he had made war upon the 
* Precieuses.' On the 11th of March, 1672, the * Femmes i 
Savantes* was performed on the theatre of the Palais 
Iloyal, and met with rather a cold reception. The pub- 
lic was at first struck rather by the simplicity of the plot 
and seeming sterility of the subject, than by the merits 
of the composition, the profound truth of the observa- 
tions, and the surprising beauty of the style. But the 
opinion loudly pronounced of a few literary authorities, 
easily drew the docile crowd to come and pour forth its 
applause. A reason too, for the general success of tliis 
admirable comedy may be found in the witty ])ortrait8 
the author had introduced into it of two poets and beaux 
espn'is /au]ous in the c\rc\c o^ \\vq 'B.C>Xs\ \k.'^\s&^w\Uct, 
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Trissotin and Vadius are intended to represent, the fii*st 
the Abbe Cotin, the second Menage. At the time wlien 
Molicre was the most violently assailed on all sides, on 
account of * Tartuffe,* Cotin and Menage, who had just 
witnessed the first representation of the * Misanthrope,' 
hastened to the Hatel Rambouillet to spread the report 
that Moliere had turned into ridicule M. de Montausier. 
This was not all. Cotin, in a pamphlet in verse en- 
titled *' Despr^aux, ou La Satire des Satires,' had furiously 
abused Moliere as the intimate friend of Boileau. These 
were the really malicious attacks upon which the author of 
the * Femmes Savantes ' contented himself with taking so 
pleasant a revenge in his new and witty comedy. Some 
commentators have doubted the truth of this fact, and 
have afiected to believe that Moliere did noimean to re- 
present his two enemies in the personages of Vadius and 
Trissotin ; but we cannot understand how the shadow of 
a doubt can exist if we reflect that during the course of its 
first representation the play was entitled 'Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes, ou Tricotin ;' that from the fourteenth night it 
went by the latter ap))ellation cdone, and that originally 
Tiissotin bore the name of Tricotin, In the poems of 
the Abbe Cotin we find a sonnet entitled *■ k la Princesse 
Uranic,' and a *■ Madrigal sur un Carosse :' and besides, 
the scene of the quarrel between Trissotin and Vadius did 
actually take place in the saloon of Mademoiselle between 
Cotin and Menagd.* Immediately after the production of 

* Manage bore the caricature very well, Afler a repre- 
sentation of the play, at which he had been present, he went 
to visit Madame de Kambouillet, who was ill. *' What is to be 
done?" cried she; "will you permit that impertinent 
Molidre to throw ridicule upon us all after this fashion T' 
** I have seeu the piece. Madam/' answered he ; ** it is per- 
fect, and I see nothing in it to criticize." Cotin, on the con- 
trary, was ruined by it Having no kind of real talent or 
worth, he was quickly abandoned by his friends, and dropped 
into complete obscurity. Ten years later he died; and 
Bayle speaking of him says, " The date of lus death. -v<^>\VL 
have been probabJy unknown if itliadiioXYiftejiXJiafe^i^s^Sk^iv^k^ 
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the ' Fcmmes Savantes/ the Academic Fran^ise offered 
Moliere afatiteuH\rhich happened to be vacant, on condi- 
tion that he would give np the stage as an actor. He refned 
the protTered honour, much to the sorpnse of Boiletm 
and all his friends. " The academy is rich enoogb," 
answered he : '* it has Comeille, Racine, yoiirself 
(he spoke to Boileau), and many other great writers. 
I am but a comedian, and I will not insult a profes- 
sion I like, however humble it maybe, by abandoning it 
after having followed it for twenty-five years." "A 

Sretty honour indeed," murmured Boileau, as he left 
im,'*'that of painting one's face to represent Sgana- 
relle, and jumping into a sack to receive the blows 
of Scapin's stick 1 " * There is even some reason to 
believe that with many of his graver friends Molly's 
refusal to leave the stage placed him in rather an tm- 
favourable light ; but, however that might be, we have 
every cause to believe that the reason assigned by the 
poet for his refusal was the true and genuine one. Mo- 
liere did not from mere taste prefer the life of a comedian ; 
and the following well authenticated anecdote will suffi- 
ciently show that he felt himself the disadvantages of 
his profession as keenly as Boileau could do so for him. 
Shortly after his definitive establishment in Paris a very 

of the Abb6 Dangeau's succeeding him at the Academy. 
An epigram of the aay characterizes him thus : 

" Savez-vous en quoi Cotin 
Differe de Trissotin ? 
Cotin a fini ses jours, 
Trissotin vivra tonjours." 

* Boileau, although an enthusiastic admirer of Molidre? 
did not enter into the somewhat boisterous gaiety of his 
farces, and in his Art Po€tique he has reproached him for 
having — 

*' Quitte' pour le bouffon, I'agreable et le fin, 
Et sans honte i Terence alli6 Tabarin ; 
Dans ce sac ridicule ou Scapin Tenveloppe, 
Je ne reconnsds plus VauiewT ^u ^'5sV\%'ax>x3ax<5^^ " 
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good-looking, gentlemanly young man came to call on 
him, and telling him he wi&lied to go upon the stage, he 
began to recite to him several portions of the most popu- 
lar plays of the time, aod amongst others of Molicre's 
own. Struck with his undeniable dramatic talent, the 
poet questioned him narrowly upon his position. '^ Have 
you any means of living? said he. ^^ My father is a 
lawyer well off in the world," was the answer. ** If 
so," replied Moliere, ^' I would advise you to follow his 
profession : ours cannot suit you. It is the last resource 
for those who have no other, or of libertines who do not 
choose to work. You will make your family wretched, 
and you know it. I have always repented my own 
rashness, and were life to begin again, I would not 
dream of doing what I have done. You think an actor's 
life has its charms ; you are mistaken — it has none. It 
is true, we seem to be sought' after by great people ; but 
it is only as the instrument of their pleasures,* and one 
of our worst nusfortunes is to be eternally the slaves of 
their caprices. If you were in want," added the noble- 
minded poet, ^^ I would help you — as it is, I do not con- 
ceal from you that in me you will find an obstacle. 
Think of our hard lot ! Ill or well, we must be ready to 
march at the first word, and to amuse others when wo 
are ourselves bowed down by unbappiness ; we are of- 
fended by the bad manners of those with whom we must 
live, and looked upon by the rest of the world as lost, 
perverted wretches. Believe me," concluded he ; **give 
up your idea ; it is an unsound one." Chapelle, who 
was present at this interview, was incensed with his 
friend for taking such pains to disgust his visitor with a 
profession for which he appeared so well adapted ; but 
Moliere persisted with still greater force, and persuaded 
the young man to return to his parents, and give up all 
thoughts of the stage. 

* This recalls a passage in the pre&ce to the * F&cheux,' 
where Moliere says, addregsing Louis XIV., " Those who 
are boru in a higher rank may aim at serving the kin^ in 
more elevated ways ; for me, the only ^\ot^ \» '«\iv3cv\. <:»si. 
fispire is to bare the honour of diyertMvg, -^oxxt TSio^^'&ViX" 
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Soon after the appearance of the ' Femmes SaTSotes' 
the health of the poet gave way altogether. He wrote 
but one more play, the * Maladc Imaginaire,' in Febru- 
ary, 1673. He felt himself dying, and on the venr day 
of bis death — '* I see that it cannot last," said he to 
Mdlle. MoIi6re and Baron, " I can no longer bear op 
against the misery which never ceases one instant- to 
oppress me ; and I feel that I am going." Baron and 
Armande both begged him not to think of playing for 
some days ; '^ What would you have me do ? ' said be; 
** there are fifty poor devils who are dependant upon 
my exertions ; I should reproach myself bitterly, if I 
neglected to give them the daily bread they expect from 
my cflbrts, while I can by any means help it." The 
representation was fixed for four o'clock in the day ; and 
Moli^re went through the whole of the part of Arffon 
pretty well until the last scene ; but while pronouncing 
the juro in the ceremonies he burst a blood-vessel in the 
chest. The convulsion which accompanied this accident 
was perfectly visible to the spectators, but he had pre- 
sence of mind sufficient to disguise it, and the audience 
took the death-struggles of the poet for a grimace of the 
hypocondriac Argan. The representation was not inter- 
rupted, and Moli^re was not borne from the stage till 
the curtain drop[)ecl. He was then carried home, to tlie 
house we have already mentioned in the Rue dc Riche- 
lieu, accompanied only by Baron ; and before his wife, 
whom he incessantly called for, could be found, he had 
expired in the arms of two poor travelling nuns (jsceurs 
qiietenses) who every year while collecting alms in Paris 
lodged in the house of the author of * Tartuffe.' 

The excuse of the clergy that Moliere died without 
confession was but a lame one, for if he did so, it was far 
from his fault. The will was there, and the repentance. 
Ho called for a priest so soon as he was brought home ; 
ail his thoughts were turned towards heaven, and he 
awaited with breathless anxiety the arrival of its minister; 
but none came, and after two ecclesiastics of St. Eustache 
had refused to administer tV\e sacTameft\.\.oVi\\xv,\vsi.Vi^<iathed 
Lis last while expecting the ihWCL, ^\i<i ^iwKv^Xft<i\vi.Vfc. 
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It is well known that the curate of St. Eiistache refused 
Christian burial to the body of the great poet. Mdlle. 
Moli^rc applied first to the Archbishop of Paris, Har- 
lay de Cbampvallon, and then to the king, who received 
her with marked coldness, at Versailles. During the 
poet's life it was the interest of the king^s vanity to 
uphold him ; but directly Molicre was dead, and could 
no longer amuse or serve Louis XIV., that .frightful, 
incurable, egotism of which St. Simon has left us such a 
picture in his memoirs, asserted anew its mastery over 
the monarch : nevertheless, this declared enemy to all 
scandal, this rigid supporter of the outward decencies of 
life, in whatever form they might present themselves, 
wrote to the archbiii^hop and desired him to find some 
means of giving sepulture to the deceased comedian. It 
was decided that a liandful cf earth should be granted, 
but that the body should proceed immediately to the 
burial ground and not stop at the church. On the 21st 
of February, accordingly, the coffin was transported by 
two ecclesiastics, at nighty to the cemetery of St. Joseph 
in the Rue Montmartre, followed by more than two 
hundred individuals, each carrying a torch. In l792 
the section of the gtiartier Montmartre disinterred the 
remains of Moliere and La Fontaine, which were earned 
from the Cimetiere St. Joseph to the Mus4e des Petits 
Avfftistins; and when in 1817 the musee was destroyed, 
they were definitely deposited, on the 6th of March of 
that year, at Ph-e La Chaise, after having received the 
honours of high mass in the church of St. Germain des 
Pres. 

The refusal of the archbishop to give sepulture to the 
remains of the illustrious poet, drew from Chapelle the 
following epigi*am : 

" Puisqu'a Paris on denie 
La terre apres le tr^pas 
A ceux qui pendant leur vie 
Ont joue la com^die, 
Pourquoi ne jette-t-on pas 
Lcs bigots h. la voirie? 
Us sont dans le m^me cas.** 
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In truth y the character of Harlay de Champvalloa was 
so far from sanctity, and his scanaalous adyentiues were 
so notorious, that ho might well have spared his piooi 
zeal towards the corpse of poor Moli^. Hia fiaftMn 
with Madame de Brctonvilliers was for many yean a 
constant subject of pleasantry on one hand, and on the 
other of animadversion. She was wittily called Ia 
Catfiedrale, in allusion to the episcopal position of her 
admirer, and Bussy-Rabutin, who is supposed to haia 
given her this name, says, in one of his letters, "it h 
odd how people bear the scandalous conduct of Moo^ 
sieur de Paris and Madame de Brctonvilliers. liot hv 
husband be as uncomplaining as he will, it is not proper 
for a bishop to be eternally with a pretty woman. * At 
the moment when this prelate had been, designated to 
receive a cardinal's hat, he died suddenly of an apoplectic 
fit ; and by a strange coincidence, which looks very like 
retributive justice, the lordly bishop who would not caih 
sent to the Christian burial of the virtuous Moliere, wai 
for a considerable time suflnared to rest in his tomb with- 
out the accustomed panegyric having been pronounced 
over him. " The difficulty now," writes Madame de 
Scvigne, ^' is to find some one who will take charge of 
the funeral oration ; it is said that two trifling circuiSf 
stances alone prevent any one from undertaking it, and 
these are, Monseigncur's life and his death." IMascaron 
refused the office, and at last the Fere Gaillard accepted 

* Harlay de Champvallon was remarkably handsome. 
When Louis XIV. raised in his favour the archbishoprie of 
Paris into a Duchy, and added to it the honours of the 
peerage, the Duchesses came in a body to visit Monseigneor. 
Madame de Mecklenburg addressing him said : — ** We have 
come to compliment our pastor upon the coronet that has 
been hung: upon his crook. We are the most devoted of his 
congregation, though the weakest part of it" To the Arch- 
bishop's answer, that he regarded them ** as the fairest por- 
tion of his flock," Madame de Bouillon replied by the fbl- 
Jowing line from Virgil : — 

"Formosi pecoris cvisloa, ioTmos^ox V^sar 
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it upon condition that fae should not be required to men- 
tion the deceased prelate in his discourse. 

All the honours so well earned by Moli^ were but 
tsrdily conferred upon bim — more than a hundred years 
pa»ed idfter his death, before his bust was {^aoed in the 
halls of the Aoademk Franfoise as that of one of ^ 
Forty Immortals ;* and it is only within the last three 
or fe«r years that a monument has been o^ected to his 



When one reflects apon the number of distinguished 
indiTidoals ui oonraonoration of whom statues and 
columns are raised all over France ; when one considers 
&at there is scareely a town however small, which does 
not count on its phce tTarmes a something to remind one 
of the great wum of the spot ; one cannot believe tiiat 
Mdi^ should have slept w^l nigh two centuries in an 
obscure grave, and that outward apparent traces of his 
countrymen's honour and admiration should be sought 
for in vahi. That in his native town in Britanny f 
Diiclos should from the summit of no pigmy pillar corn- 
mand a view of the whole countiy rotmd, ana look fkco 
to lace with Duguesclin ;$ that, while yet alive, the in* 
habitants of St. Malo should have made a tomb for 
Chateaubriand, the sdiemn humility, the arrogant simpli- 
dty of which attracts more gazers to the wave-beaten 
rodL on which it stands dian the most costly work of 
architect or sculptor ; that these things should be, and 
that to this swan of the Seine, to this Shakspere of Gaul, 
— to Moli^re, no monument should be raised in his own 
native place ; this is what the French nation would have 
done well to ponder on and obviate. Their tardy re- 

* The followiog inscriptioa (chosen out of fburteen or 
fifteen that were proposed; has been carved below the bust, 
which is a remarkably fine one by Houdon : — 

<* Eien ne manquait 4 sa gloire, il manquait k la notre.'* 

t Dinan. 

X Duguesclin and Dnclos were both bom at Dinan. Fhe 
former is represented on the maTket-place Sxv «rn!tfs^«\ ^:cAw 
on the esplaDade in a parallel direc^Mm mft.7 \sfc «e«CL ^^^s^s^ 
in his powdered hur and jabot of IakSa XV ,'% ^inft* 
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membrance is scarcely an atonement for theur long neg^<* 
lect. 

The idea of erecting a monument to Moli^ has 
always originated in the same quarter : in the green-room 
of the Th^tre Fran9ai8. In 1773 Lekain jpropoaed a 
subscription for this purpose, but the proceeos of a re- 
presentation, organized by him in this intentioiiy wen 
insufficient, and served only to procure from a celebnte4 
sculptor a very remarkable bust of Moli^re, which is to 
this day a principal ornament of the Foyer du ThSaire 
Frangais, In 1839 the same attempt was again made 
by M. Regnier, one of the cle?erest actors of the actul 
French stage, and this time with success. The proposi- 
tion of M. Regnier was taken into consideration, and a 
short time after it was decided that it should be adopted, 
and a subscription was accordingly opened for that par- 
pose. Thus, Moli^re owes this tardy tribute to bis 
genius neither to the gratitude nor even tO the vanity of 
the French nation at large, but to the casual suggestioo 
of an unknown individual — a comedian — and not impos- 
sibly a descendant of one of those to the furtherance of 
whose interests the author of * Tartuffe * so entirdj 
devoted himself. 

As to the monument itself, it is of noble simplicity, and 
is due to the taste and talent of an ingenious architect, 
M. Yisconti, to whom Paris already owes so many 
elegant constructions. It clearly and at once shows its 
double purpose of monument and fountain ; nor does the 
more useful part of it draw back from, or seem unfitting 
to, its ornamental portion. There are some people who, 
on the contrary, may think that the bright, ceaseless 
gushing stream forms no unmeet emblem of the clear, 
brilliant flow of verse of him beneath whose feet it 
plays. 

This edifice is divided properly into two parts. The 

first consists of a pedestal in white marble, the base of 

which rests on a plinth and is surrounded by a bason of 

CAateau-Landon stone, which receives the waters pouring 

from three Jions' mouths. On xYv^ ^^^«XsjJl vwi ^scv^nxod 

merely the dates of Moltoe's \)\t\5cl wA ^^^. 
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• Two allegorical marble figures by the celebrated sculp- 
tor, Pradier, representing, one, the Lyrical Drama, and 
the other, Legitimate Comedy, stand out on each side of 
the pedestal, which is crowned by the bronze statue of 
Molidre. He is represented sitting, and in the attitude 
of meditation. The statue itself is the work of M. Seurre, 
and looks as though the modeller had particularly striven 
to seize that expression on the face of Moli^re which 
made Boileau st^e him Lr Ckmtemplatetir, It is a fine 
and a pleasing work ; and after looking long at it one 
could almost fancy M. Seurrc had taken it from the life 
in the barber's shop of P^z^nas.* The second portion of 
the edifice consists of that part which sup^rts tne monu- 
ment from behind; and its principal object is to hide 
a huge gable end left exposed by the demolition of the 
comer houses. It is composed of a basement Carrying a 
niche to receive the figure of Moli^re, and on either side 
of it rise two Corinthian columns with their entablatures. 
A circular pediment, in the centre of which a Genius is 
seen crowning the name of Moli6re, completes this part 
of the monument, quite in the style of Louis XIV. On 
the front of the house in the Rue de Richelieu, No. 34, 
just under the second story, has been placed a very hand* 
some frame of white marble, in the interior of which, 
upon a black ground, are printed in gold letters the 
following words : " Moliere est mort dans cette maison, 
le 17 F^vrier, 1673, k Page de 61 ans." Over this 
inscription appears the date of 1844, surrounded by a 
wreath of laurel. 

Before we take leave of Moliere in his private capacity, 
it may not be unsatisfactory to our readers to know that, 
some time after the death of the poet, Armande Bcjart, 
forgetting the glory of the name she bore, exchanged it 
for that of a wretch called Gudrin, who spent her money, 

* An arm-chair is carefully preserved at P^z^nas in which, 
it is said, Moliere used to establish himself every Saturday, 
at a popular barber's shop in the town, to Te<i«vNex3Jife^\fi«- 
tomers' money and to study the language aaiOk. ^V^^vo^^^scj 
of each visitor. 
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beat her, and repaid her with interest the miseiy she had 
inflicted on her first and illustrious hosbend. 

But if his wife showed so Uttle regard for the meanrj 
of him she had wronged, his fellow-players, on the eoB- 
trarj, were inconsolable for their loss, and never oeawd 
regretting the inestimable friend and protector of whoa 
they had been so suddenly bereft. 

During the remainder of the year 1673, the comp a n y 
of the Pdais Royal renuuned under the nominal directioa 
of Mdlle. Moli^, but at the following Easter (of 1674) 
the performances were interrupted by the emigration of 
Baron, La Thorilli^, Beauyal and his wife^ to tJie HM 
de Bourgogne. The Pslais Royal was ffiTen to LuIE; 
Mdlle. Moli^ had the management or a sbemII troop 
in the Rue Mazarine, and at the end of a twcJTfOBU 
tiie 2hnq)e dm Jforoiff joined her. Seren jem later, jn 
1680, the whole of these companies (incniding that of 
the Hdtel de Bourgogne) formed but one, known erer 
after as the TSvupe du JRoi, or IhNfpe dm Iftiatre 
Frangais, 

Moli^e had only just attained the age of fiftr-oae 
when death snatched him from the sphere of his actiyity. 
He was to comedy in France what Comeille was to 
tragedy — with this difference, that a younger riyal had 
already sought to divide with the tragic poet his luzuriaat • 
laurel crown, whereas Moli^re ended ms career witiioat 
having perceived a competitor on his path, and, to use 
the expression of Chamfort — left his throne vacant. 
Moli6re's death, in the maturity of his existence, has 
often been regretted upon this account: "What trea- , 
surcs," it is said, " might he not have left to the world *■ 
had he been longer spared !" But we confess that the 
principal matter for astonishment in our mind is, on the 
contrary, how he conld have left the number wludi 
remain. Wearied by the vexations attendant upon the 
direction of a theatre ; a prey to constant grief oocasioBed 
by his wife ; wounded by the vile calumnies of a host of 
detractors; interrupted in his labours by ceaseless in- ' 
Brmities ; it is inconceVraYA^ \)ca\., Vi\ Vs» ^Omnel VimitY 
yearSf he should have pToOivxeei. ^MVs-^sofc ^xvba&k. \ 
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works, of which the better part are absolutely incom- 

E arable, and of which the rest contain passages no one of 
is imitators has yet equalled. Mdlle. roisson (daughter 
to the actor Du Croisy) has left us a portrait of Moli^re 
which is interesting as coming from a contemporary. 
** He was,'* says the fair writer, " neither too stout, nor 
too thin. As to height, be was rather above than below 
the middle size; his carriage was noble, and his leg 
finely formed ; he had a serious air, and walked gravely. 
His complexion was dark, his nose and mouth were 
rather large, and his lips a little thick; his eyebrows 
were yery blads, and the changes of his physiognomy 
incessant. As to character, he was 'gentle, kind and 
generous." Of tfaiese, and of all his mcMral qualities, we 
needed no assurance ; they are suffiei«[itly attested by the 
entire course of his life. Moli^re was one of those rare 
beings in whom extraordinary genius is allied to extra- 
ordinary virtue. Full of the *' milk of human kindness," 
upright, sincere, affectionate, and just, not all his deep 
knowledge of human foibles and defects could destroy 
his ready indulgence to human weakness, or his pity for 
human woe ; and all his sad experience of man's per- 
yersity failed to produce in him a hatred of his kmd. 
Equal in talent and in Christian huuiUty^ in Christian 
charity, in misfortune and in fame, — we know of few 
things imbued with more profound morality than the life 
of the glorious and suffering Moli^. 
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NOTICE ON MOI^IERE'S COMPANY. 



It may not perhaps be wholly uninteresting to osr 
readers to know something of the actors and actressei 
with whose aid Moli^re achieved his great theafricil 
triumphs. The following is the list of the principii 
members of the once-famous lUustre Th6dtre» 

Bdjart, senior. 

B<^jart, junior. 

Brdcourt. 

Baron. 

Beauval. 

Dc Brie. 

Duparc (sumamcd Gros Rhhf), 

Du Croisy. 

De TEspy. 

La Grange. 

Hubert. 

La Thorilli^re. 

Amongst the women the most celebrated were the two 
sisters Bijart — Madeleine and Armande— and the wives 
oF De Brie, of Beauval, of Du Croisy, and of Duparc. 
With the exception of the B^jarts, of Baron, and or one 
or two others, all the actors of Moli^re's company were 
gentlemen, or what implies a still .higher degree of 
birth — gentilshommes ; the latter term signifying that in 
all times the families from whence they sprung were 
noble, and unsullied by intermixture with any race less 
pure. This circumstance, so little in accordance with 
French habits and manneTs, xt\^.y m sorae measure be 
accounted for by calling lo mm^xVi^ exAx^w^vaar^ \^t>!A 
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of French history in which it took place. The Fronde 
was fresh in the memory of every one ; and it was princi- 
pally during this very curious portion of Louis XIV.'s 
life, during the . regency of Anne of Austria, that the 
most famous theatrical companies were formed. Nothing 
in the modem annals of any other country can give aa 
idea of the utter overthrow of all social conventions which 
took place throughout France during the Fronde. In the 
long civil wars, terrible and absurd at the same time, 
known under this name, is to be discovered the strangest 
mixture of ribaldry and revolt. Sword-begirt magistrates, 
and steel-clad bishops; court dames turning from the 
altar to the camp ; factious poets framing conceits on the 
battle-fieldy and planning battles in the boudoir — these 
are a few of the odd contortions of character visible in 
this epoch, where every position was false, and almost 
every act of men^s lives contrasted with their dispositions 
and their habits. From the tent to the green-room there 
appears to have been but a step, for we meet with more 
than one Roscius whose stage-apprenticeship has been 
made in " battle-plain and tented field " — Floridor, for 
instance ; whom Moli^re, in his ' Impromptu de Ver* 
sailles,' spared alone out of all his brethren of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, and who was so beloved by the public that 
they obliged him to give up the part of A^lron, in ' Britan- 
nicus,' because they would not see him represent the 
character of a tyrant. Josias de Soulas de Prinefosse 
was the son of a nobleman of German extraction, who 
having embraced the Catholic faith settled with his 
family in France. Josias, when he had finished his 
studies, like most well-born young men without fortune^ 
took to the military profession ; and on leaving the Body* 
Guards of Louis XIII. entered as ensign into the regi* 
ment of Rambure. Several companies of this regiment 
were put down, and M. de Soulas found himself suddenly 
without any pecuniary resources ; upon which he resolvea 
to lay down the sword, and enlist into a more pacific 
troop. He did so, and obtained at once immense succesft 
at the theatre oF the Marais and at 1\\«A. o^ \\\^ ^^vj^ ^'^ 
Bourgogne, under the name of FioridoT. Y.c\»;ia5\^ ^\\ssix^^ 
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as a priTato individual and as an excellent actor, he was 
respected for his moralitj, and modi fiiToared bj the 
kinpr, to whom he was personally known. Sonewfaat 
similar was the histoir of La Thoriilidre. This jwag 
man, of the family of Le N<nr de la Thorilli^re, peM- 
homme et capitame de cavalenej felt soch a strong wish 
to go upon the stajre, that he solicited a permission to that 
cflTect from Louis XIV., who at first reliisedy biddinghiai 
reflect on so extraordinary a determination. He reflated, 
and renewed his request, which the kingr, thia time, 
granted, and La Thorilli^re entered into Molidre's eon- 
pany in May, 1662. After Moli^'s death he attached 
nimself to the Hdtel de Bourgogne, where he oontinoed 
until the year 1679, when he died. His son ancoeeded 
him at the Th^&tre Fran9ais, and one of his daoghlers 
married Baron. La Thonlli^'s great friend teems to 
have been La Grange, with whom he went, in 16(87, to 
Flanders, to obtain the king's authorization to plaj ' Tar- 
tufie.' Charles Varletde la Grange belonged to a Aumly 
than which there is no better in the lesser nobility of 
France ; and the reason that drove him to a theatrical 
career was the annoyance he suffered from his guardian in 
early years. These two friends owed their death to the 
same cause ; La Thorilli^re, to the grief occasioned him 
by his eldest daughter's elopement with d'Ancourt ; and 
La Grange, to &e circumstance of having married h» 
only child to a man who deceived and ill-treated her. 
Philibert Gassaud, Sire du Croisy, bad oiganixed a pro- 
vincial company when Molidre's fame spread itself abroad, 
and he soon Joined the latter and accompanied him to 
Paris. For Du Croisy was written the part of Tbrh^, 
in which be b said to have excelled. Af%er Molly's 
death, he retired to Conflans, near Paris, and passed the 
rest of his days in {jiety and good works, esteemed by all 
his neighbours, but especially by the cat6 of his parish, 
who when Du Croisy died was too much affected to be 
able to perform the funeral service over his friend. This 
actor*3 wife was also a person of good birth, nearly related 
to Monsieur du Landas, ^eatenaxi\r%eTv£ri^ vci csnsraBdnd 
at La Rochelle, and cousm to Jo^ft^^i ^\ii\«Aaa ^^^Vn^i 
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member of the company du Roi. M. du Croisy's 
youngest daughter, Marie-Angelique G&isaud, married 
the celebrated performer Paul Poisson, and has left us 
some very interesting memoirs of her times. 

Amongst other details but little:familiar to the English 
reader, is the circumstance of many of the principal 
female parts ih the comedies of Lcrais XIY.'s era having 
been written for and played by male performers. For in- 
stance, B^lise in the * femmes Savantes,' Madame Jour- 
dain in the ' Bourgeois Geutilhomme,' and Madame Per- 
nelle in * Tartuffe,' were all parts in which Hubert, and 
after his death De Beauval, won extreme £Eivour firom the 
public. De Beauval's reputation as an actor was entirehr 
owing to the way in wmch Moliere knew how to smt 
each part to the individual who was to enact it. Ex- 
cepting the female characters, De Beauval succeeded in 
nothing but in the parts of simpletons — ies roies de nUnt, 
as they were styled. During the rehearsals of the 
' Malaoe Imaginaire,' Mdlle. De Beauval was exceed- 
ingly angry with Moli^ for the manner in which he 
corrected every one except her husband. '* You torment 
us all, and yon say nothing to him," exclaimed the irascible 
dame. ''I should be very sorry to make a remark to 
Beauval," answered the poet ; ^ I should only spoil his 
acting ; nature has given him better lessons for the part 
he is playing (that of the silly Tftomas JHafoirus), than 
I could." 

Another famous member of Moli^*s troop, who, like 
La Thorilli^re, left the army for the stage, was Guil- 
laume Marcoureau, Sire de Br6conrt. In 1658, shortly 
after his joining Moliere, he had the misfortune to kill a 
coachman, who had been insolent to him, on the road to 
Fontainebleau. Obliged to Jflv, he took refuge in Hol- 
land, and served some time under the orders of the Prince 
of Orange. During his residence in this country, the 
French government, for political veatons, was actively 
trying to make sure of a person, a native of France, who 
had been traced to Holland, and whose concealment de- 
fied research. Br^ourt, anxious \o T^Xxsra. Xa'^^ ^^^x 
country, ofkred to assist ia diaco^erm^ VXi'a oxvxbkos^ %"«»»' 
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though he was unsuccessful, his efforts were so manifest, 
that the king, when informed of all he had done, par* 
doned him, and in 1662 he returned to Paris, and re- 
sumed his theatrical avocations. Equally good in tragedj 
and in comedy, Brccourt, when in 1664 he joined the 
Hotel de Bourgognc, was celebrated in the part of 
Antiochus in * B^rdnice ;' and it was of him that Louis 
XIV. said, on witnessing his performance of Alodn in 
the * Ecole des Femmes.' — '* That man would make stones 
laugh!" Brdcourt appears to have been handscHoei 
rather under than over the middle size, and Yerj pale. 
His reputation in private life was almost as great as his 
fame as an actor, and his prodigality, his courage, and 
his gallantry combined, gave him as much celebrity as 
his dramatic talents. In 1678 this performer, finding 
himself at Fontainebleau, was one day following the 
king*s hunt, when he was attacked by a boar, with whom 
he had a very long and a very dangerous struggle. At last 
he freed himself by burying his sword up to the hilt in 
the animal's chest. The king:, who had been a spectatcur 
of the combat, inquired of M. de Brdcourt whether he 
were not hurt, and added that he never saw given a more 
brilliant coup d*epee. 

With a company in which so many gentlemen of good 
birth and education were to be found, it is scarcely 
astonishing that Moli^re should have discovered the 
means of getting up some of his pieces with a degree of 
perfection since then unrivalled. To perform such pieces 
as the * Misanthrope,* the * Festin de rierre,' the * Ecole 
des Maris,' the ' Femmes Savantes,' and various others, 
all the scenes of which are placed in the higher circles 
of society, we can easily conceive how advantageous it 
must have been for a manager to have at his disposal 
men for the most part young, and all accustomed to 
wear the court dress, the court hat, and the sword. It 
is from these gentlemen-actors that have come the re- 
fined traditions of the Theatre Francois ; to them that 
our grandfathers owed Mold and Fleury, and that we our- 
selves have been indebted iot \\ve\«s\. c^>K\.-ViT^ ectress, 
Mdlle. Mars. But Uiis bnnga ua \« ^^ ^^\ns^^ \»L^\s^cy«% 
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of Moliere's troop, equally famous with those of the 
other sex, but amongs twhom naturally no pretensions 
to aristocracy of birth are to be discerned. Of Made- 
leine B^jart, of her sister Armande (Moli^re's wife), 
and of Mdlle. de Brie (wife to the actor De Brie), we 
have already spoken; the two most celebrated, after 
these, were Mdlle. de Beauval, the wife of the already- 
mentioned actor, and Mdlle. Duparc, wife of Duparc, 
better known in the dramatic world under the name 
of Gros R^n6. Mdlle. de Beauval, like Baron, had 
spent her very childhood on the stage, and, at a very 
early age, united with her natural talents an experience 
rarely gained until a much more advanced period of life. 
Moli^re added the Beauvals to his company in 1670, and 
the lady made her first appearance before the king at 
Chambord, as Nicole in the * Bourgeois Grentilhomme." 
The poet Robinet speaks of the event in these terms : — 

** Ainsi le Roi va k Chambord, 
Joyeusement prendre Tessor, 
Avec sa cour si florissante, 
Et, pendant des jours qoinze on trente, 
Moli^re priviMgi^, 
Comme seal de talents dou^, 
Pour y divertir ce cher Sire, 
En prend, ce me vient-on de dire, ^ 
La route sans doute Lundi, 
Le matin on I'apr^ midi, 
Avec sa ravissante troupe, 
Qui si fort a le vent en poupe, 
Et mdme oh, par Tordre royal, * 
On voit depuis pen La Beauval, 
Actrice d'un rare m^rite, 
Qui de bonne grace r^itCr 
Ainsi qu'avecque jugement, ' 
Et qui bref, est un omement 
Le plus attrayant qn'ait la sc^ne : 
C'est une v€rit^ certaine." 

Mdlle. Beauval, however, did not at first please Louis 
XIV., who desired Moliere to give tYie c\vaxwiXftT ^'v "N\jc^Aa 
to some other actress, Moliere, aWays i«i\)cA\j\.\ft Vvs* <a^^ 
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opinions in sach matters, represented to the king tfint 
this could not he, and the king as usual gave ap the 
point ; and on the second performance of the ' BourgecHS 
Grentilhomme,* Mdlle. de Beauyal*s acting was so ex- 
cellent, that the monarch instantly said to Moli^re — " I 
admit your actress.** Mdlle. Duparc has been more 
generally celebrated than Mdlle. de Beauval from her 
beauty, and from the attachments with which she in- 
spired several great men of her times. Not only did 
Moliere wear her chains for a considerable period, but 
the two Comeilles, Bacine and La Fontaine, were all asfo^ 
rants to her eood graces. Moli^re's admiradon for 1^ 
dated from uie year 1653, in Lyons; that of the two 
Comeilles from 1658, in Rouen ; and that of Hacioe and 
La Fontaine from 1664, in Paris. Racine is supposed to 
have been the only successful swain ; and Pierre C(X' 
neille addressed to her, under the name of Z41 MarqmK^ 
which her haughty behaviour had umversally won for 
her, the following verses : — 

^ Marquise, d mon visage 
A quelques traits un pea vieux, 
Souvenez vous qa*k mon age, 
Vous ne vaudrez guere mieux." 

Her two most celebrated parts were Arsinoe in the 
' Misanthrope,* and Andromaque in Racine's tragedy of 
that name. She had played the character of Axiane in 
the * Alexandre* of the latter poet so well, that it is sup- 
posed this induced him to send her from the Palais Royal 
to the H6fel de Bourgogne, when he suddenly transferred 
his piece from the former to the latter theatre. Her 
Andromaque is said to have been perfection ; and the 
severer critics of the day affirmed that it was the only 
part she had ever playea well, for that in every other 
her beauty and her gracefulness played fat her. She 
was also famous for her dancing ; and in a number of the 
* Mercure de France * for the month of May, 1740, we 
see that ** she executed certain very extraordinary steps, 
in which her legs (celebrated iot tlbea ««Xx«isy^\MautY) 
were visible by ineaa» of a pet^ooJi o^^eoedL^XMf^^Bnn^ 
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while her silk stockings were sewn on to very tight 
drawers — which was then a great novelty." 

Mdile. Duparc died in 1688, and Robinet, in a letter 
in verse, written on the l5th of December of the same 
year, thus describes the effect produced by her fune- 
ral; — 

** L'Hotel de Bourgogne est en denil, 

Depuis peu voyaut au cercoeil 

Son Andromaqne si brillante, 

Si charmante, si triomphante» 

Antrement la belle Duparc, 

Par qui Tamour tirait de Tare 

Snr les coeurs avec tant d*adresse. 

ClothoD, sans yeux et sans tendresse, 

Pour les plus accomplis objets, 

Comme pour les plus impar&its, 

Et qui n'aime pas le th^tltre 

Dent tout le monde est idol§.tre, 

Nous a ravi cette beauts, 

Dont chacun ^tait enchant^, 

Alors qu'avec un port de reine 

Elle paraissait sur la sc^ne ; 

Et tout ce quelle eut de charmant 

Git dans le sombre monument. 

Elle y fut mercredi conduite 

Avec une nombreuse suite, 

Dont ^tait les comddiens, 

Tant les Fran9ais qu' Italiens ; 

Les adorateurs de ces charmes, 

Qui ne la suivaient pas sans Isumes; 

Quelques-uns d'eux incognito 

Qui, je crois, dans leur memento, 

Auront de la belle inhum^e 

Fort long-tems Timage imprimee. 

Item, maints differents amours, 

Affaiblis de sombres atours, 

Qui pour le pas semblaient se battre. 

Item, les poetes de th^&tre, 

Dont Tun, le plus interess^,* 

Etait k demi tr^pass^ ; 

* Racme. 
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Item, plusieun peintres o^^bres,^ 
Etaient de oes lM>nDear8 fim^breSy 
Ayant de leans sayants pinoeaaz 
Etd run des objets plus beaux. 
Item, enfin, uie oonorte 
De personnes de toute sorte, 
Qui farent de ses spectateurs ; 
Et c*e8t ce que pour ^pitaphe. 
En style d'historiographe, 
Croyant lui deyoir oe souci, 
J'en ai bien voulu mettre id." . 



Miguard. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND CRITIQUES 

OK 

MOLIERE'S PLAYS. 



Molierb's plays should properly be divided into four 
distinct parts. First, come the small dramatic poems jor 
pastorals, interspersed with music and dancing, which he 
wrote by order of Louis XIV. for fetes champetres and 
other courtly ceremonies, and of which the king himself 
not unfrequently, as we have seen, supplied the subjects. 
Secondly, his farces and pasquinades, written for the 
popular taste of the less refined public ; and, notwith* 
standing their absurdity, attracting, by their witty man* 
ner of playing off certain ridicules, not only the noble 
lords and high dames of Versailles, but even royalty 
itself. Thirdly, his comedies, of which the principal (we 
do not say the ordy) object seems to be to chastise one 
particular vice, or one especial and isolated folly, the 
development and consequence of which vice or folly form 
the whole subject of the piece, and regulate the conduct 
of each scene. And fourthly, those lofty and immortal 
creations, for whose existence the satire of some one given 
weakness or defect seems in fact but a pretext, and whose 
real design is to pourtray the human species in its most 
extensive aspect, and to dive into the deepest recesses of 
the heart. 

During the fourteen years following his definitive 
establishment in Paris, and indeed we may say until the 
very hour of his death, Moliere never ceased to produce, 
incessantly and comparatively without labour, the works 
which posterity may well, auer due a\xi«^^^xA \'ia&^^^ 
he proud to comprehend and apprccA^le. '^Q(CcJvft%^s^.\^ssk 
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is the produce of effort : he is a true dramatic poet, > 
enacts iiis pieces even more than he writes them. His w. 
dering lil'c as a provincial actor was somewhat similar 
that of the primitive popular poets, trouvh^u^ and rhtipi 
dists, who went about repeating to one another, ar. 
to their rustic audience, the tales and ballads they gi 
thered from oral tradition. It is thus that so many c 
Molicre's earlier pieces were lost ; nor does it appeal 
even that, when he was fixed in the capital, he at all 
looked to the publication of his pieces as a necessaiy 
consequence of their performance. On the contrary, 
< Sganarelle,' after fifty successful representations, was 
first given to the public in print by tne following acci- 
dent : — M. de Neufvillenaine, an amateur of Mofi^re^ 
comedies, astonished one day to find that he knew tiie 
whole of this play by heart, wrote a copy of it from me- 
moir, and had it puolished with a dedication to Moli^. 
Such was the carelessness of the latter, that (althoufih 
this copy of ' Sganarelle ' contained man^ mistakes) he 
never gave another or more correct edition of it ; but, 
from this moment, he published all his pieces by degrees 
as they appeared on the stage. To snow how fiir he 
carriea this insouciancey as regarded his literary repnti- 
tion, it will suffice to say that no complete edition of his 
works, " revised by the author," ever appeared during 
his life-time ; and the first we hare, is that printed mne 
years after his death by La Grange the actor, and 
Vinot.* 

* We think it right to state that the best edition of Mo- 
litre's entire works is that published in 1845, in tax. Tohmies, 
by M. Aim^ Martin. This edition is strictly copied, as to Ae 
original text, from tiie only perfect one extant, ibaX of 1 689 A 
few. years ago, M. Beachot, in the Journal de laJAbrairie, 
revealed the existence of a copy of Moli^re's works in whidi 
were to be found several passages erased in the others hy the 
Censure. It was discovered that this one Tolume, of Vlnot 
and La Gmn^p'^s edition, on which were stamped the arms 
of La Bdynie, lieutenant-general of police in 1682, had 
a/ofie escaped the censoxiaV 8<ns60T%\ «xA^SM^\&.>x^<cmb'^iraa 
to be foimd Molihre'^ original Uxt. Cwnfid.^ \o ^>raaiigKB&E 
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One of the most evident signs of genuine and strongly- 
marked dramatic genius, is, if we mistake not, fecundity 
and iacility of (ntxiluction — ^the habitual and constant 
intercourse with a world evoked at will, and peopled 
without end by creatures of the imagmatioD. There is 
scarcely a man who, if he be gifted with an intelligent 
mind and a delicate observant spirit, may not make, 
out of the materials his own private history and recollec- 
tions may aflford him, an interesting novel (witness M. de 
Saiancour's " Obermann ') — but only one. It is nearly 
the same with the stage; a man may write one good 
comedy or drama tn his life, as did Gresset, Firon, and 
many others whom we could name, but he will not go 
very far beyond one or two such, if he haye not the real 
vocation, the genuine sacred flame. It is the constant 
repetition of these essays, the indefatigability of thdr 
author, that marks ^e true dramatic genius. Many poets. 
Lope de Vega for instance, have shown the eftects of 
this untiring fertility carried to an almost fabulous degree, 
but scarce any of them can be said to have given noom 
decided proofs of it than the author of < Tartuffe.' His 
rapidity of execution is quite marvellous : he never waits 
for a word or a phrase or watches for a riiyme at the 
turn of a street, or prepares his second verse to-day in 
order that to-morrow his first (me may duly introduce, as 
it were, and nicely pave the way for it. He knows no- 
thing of all these '* mgenious delicate devices,'' but goes 
straight on with the consciousness that the ofispring ^ 
his spontaneous inspirations will be worth more than the 
most elaborate productions of more studious men. Y^rse 
was so naturally the language of Moli^re that we find a 
multitude of blank verses in his prose ; and it has] even 
been said that he made in verse tne first sketches of many 
of his pieces aflerwards written in prose. Certain it is 

nople by M. Sinonin, tibis predous volume was first bought 
for 75 francs by M. de Soleinne, in 1833. At the sale of his 
library it was sold fbr upwards of 800 francs ; and its present 
possessor, M. Armand Bertin, tiie ^to^c^iofc ^1 ^^^fc 3a«rM»X. 
des Z^bats, lent it to M. Aim^ Max^iu 
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that neither Radne nor Boileau can compete with Moli^ 
for elegance of versification ; and the hypercritioal an- 
thor of the * Lutrin ' did not hesitate a moment, when asked 
by Louis XIY., <* Who was the most rare (lepbu rare) 
of the g^eat writers who had added to the glory of his 
reign ? " to answer, " Sire, it is Moli^re." — " I was not 
aware of that," observed the king ; " but you are a better 
judge than I am." 

Perhaps in none of Moli^'s works do we find his 
versification more exquisitely perfect, more naturally 
easy and elegant, than in those divertissements written 
by order of the king, and intended to serve in a measure 
as the frame-work to all sorts of ballets and court masques. 
In thb class we reckon * Psychd,' ' Les Amants Mag- 
nifiques/ ' La Princessc d'Elide,' * Lcs Fftcheux,' < M6. 
licerte,' and ' Amphitryon.' The three first reocHnmend 
themselves to our attention more by certain dicom* 
stances connected with their origin than by any very 
extraordinary merits of their own. * Psyche ' is particu- 
larly curious, as having been written in conjunction with 
Pierre Comeille. The prologue and first act entire, 
and the opening scenes of the second and third acts, are 
all that Moli6re furnished towards this tragidie-bttttety of 
which the king hurried the performance, because, as the 
original preface expresses it, ** il se voulait donner ce 
roagnifique divertissement plusieurs fois avant le Car^me.*' 
Nowhere can we have a better occasion for comparing 
the grace of Moli^re*s style with that of one (and one 
of the most illustrious) of his contemporaries. Although 
Comeille wrote the three last acts of this poem in a fort- 
night, he by no means neglected the fashioning of his 
work; and indeed one scene, the dialogue between 
Cupid and Psyche in the third act, has become famous, 
and many amateurs of French classical literature know it 
by heart. Still, when from a page of Moli^re*s wc turn 
all at once to one of Comeille's, it produces on us some- 
what of the same effect as when, after a drive on a smooth 
sanded road, we suddenly find ourselves jolted on the 
stones : })e this remarked yj\i\vovx\. mv>j ^\%'^%c^<^taAut to 
iJjo author o£ the * Cid.' ^^ e do nox. xVmY vWv.^^^-Csjssfc 
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would perhaps ever have arrived at the more startling 
or grander effects of this eminent tragic poet, such as, 
for instance, the " nous nous levdmes alors /" ofRodrigue ; 
the ^^ qu'il mourutr of Horace; or the **/« crois" of 
Pauline: the bent of his mind did not incline towards 
the heroic ; our aim is merely to establish that none 
of Moli^re's literary brethren can compare with him as 
to simple elegance of style and natural ease of versifica- 
tion. The loftiness of Comeille's verse borrows addi- 
tional ener^ from the occasional harshness and inequali- 
ties with which it abounds ; and it is as admirably adapted 
to the subjects he chooses, as the flowing and unstudied 
language of Moli^re is suited to the situations he depicts. 
Nowhere has Comeille shown himself under more bril- 
liant colours than in the third act. It is from beginning 
to end perfectly beautiful, and full of energy and fire. 
If any one is astonished that, at the age of sixty-five, the 
author of the * Cid ' should have been capable of penning 
poetry so full of youthful sentiments, let him reflect that 
Psyche's 'declaration is only intended to convey an ac- 
knowledgment of the passion with which Armando 
B^jart had inspired the venerable Pierre Comeille. In 
the second act Moli^re has placed the separation between 
the King and his daughter, Psyche,* which gives rise 
to a remarkably beautiful scene, somewhat similar to 
that of Agamemnon and Iphig^nie in Racine's tragedy 
of that name, but in which decidedly the father of 
Venus's rival has the advantage over the ** king of kings," 
both in tenderness and dignity. In the first act (entirely 
Moli^re's) there are comparatively but few striking 
passages ; but in the prologue this is amply atoned for 
by the sparkling dialogue between Venus, her son, and 
certain lesser divinities, to whom she utters her com- 
plaints against Psyche. As a whole this piece is scarcely 
to be considered more than as a curious fragment, inter- 
esting more particularly from the circumstance of its 
being the combined production of two such men as 

* Our readers will recollect fhat of VSaa ^^<i«iA ^xs.^ "^ssss.^ 
sets of this piece Moliere only farmsYiftdL^'fe ^^^. ^^-ae^* 
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Moli^ and Corneille. The piece of the ' Amuitt 
Magnifiques ' was suggested by the kingp, ** qui ne Tent 
que des choses extraorainaires dans tout ce qa'il entre- 
prend," says an old edition of Moli^, and was intended 
principally to unite all the different lunda of metaebi 
which the theatre of that day could produee. The fal>* 
ject chosen b^ Louis XIV. was the fioUewing : A Gre* 
cian princess is, like Shakspere's Portia, to choose a hus- 
band between two ri?al princes, who Tie with eadi other 
in offering her splendid yStes, by which memns the dHBfer- 
ent divertissements are introduced. She, however, prafen 
a young warrior of humble condition, to whom she ends 
by giving her hand, — thereby making, as some eommen* 
tators have supposed, an allusion to the marriage of the 
Grande Mademoiselle and Lauzun. The two best cha- 
racters in this piece are undoubtedlk Auttxarquef the 
astrologer, and CHtidas, the court bumxm. The fonner 
was intended to satirize Morin, a famous phjrsidan, whoy 
having found he could not make suffidentiy by the 
'* healing art,*' devoted himself to magic. M^y years 
before Moli^re's work appeared he had foretold the 
death of Gasseudi the philosopher for the year 1650; 
Gassendi, however, lived till 1655, and Morin was 
laughed at for his pains ; and in remembrance of the 
fate falsely predicted to his friend and professor by 
Morin, Moli^ conceived the character of Anaxarame^ 
Ctitidas is a satirical buffoon, or rather he \b no bufioon 
at all, but a person who makes use of his fiivour at comrt 
to throw ridicule upon every object that appears to lum 
to merit it, but especially the astrologer. ** With all the 
respect I owe to the princess,'* says he, '^ there is one 
circumstance in the astrologiciBd science which surprises 
me : How it can be that people who are acquainted with 
all the secrets of the gods, and who possess knowledge 
which {daces them above humanity, should ever need 
turn courtiers, and ask for favours." The astrologer fires 
at this sally, and tells CUtidas he should provide better 
witticisms for the princess. ^^Mafoi! answers the 

Jatter, *^ one gives what one Yi&a. Xoxi xi^ ^«\l «oeak ! 

The trade of a jplcdaant la not ^e V)bAl o^ vbl vite^k^^. 
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To lie well, and to amuse well, are two very diflPerent 
things, and it is easier to deceive people than to make 
them laugh." 

A v«ry deniable olyect to be gained, too, in producing 
< Les Amants Magmfiques,' was that the fortunate court 
of St. Germain should be blessed by a sight of its glo- 
rious monarch, treading a meeaure^ under the disguise of 
Neptune. In the first entr^ de ballet his most gracious 
majesty condescended to personate the ocean-god ; and 
in the last one he represented his favourite emblem the 
Sun ! Nee pktrilms impar,* As Neptune the glorious 
son of Anne of Austria deigned to execute a pas, acooni« 
panied by six marine gods, three of whom were per- 
sonated by M. le Grand Ecuyer, the Mar<jui8 de Yilleroi, 
and the Marqub de Rassent. Appropriate music was 
found for the dancing, and the whole spectacle " was 
of a very magnificent gallantry,'* says a chronicler of the 
times. In £e last mtermede, the oiaracter of the ballet 
was heroic ; and his majesty, in the person of Apollo, 
appeared on the sbage, escorted by six youths b^trinff 
wands covered with laurel, and by four armed men and 
as many armed women, who by their wariike evolutions 
closed the diverttssemeni. 

A somewhat similar occasion gave birth to the ' Frin- 
eesse d'Elide ;' and, if we had *< ample room and verge 
enough," we should be well pleased to give our readers 
of the nineteenlii century a descripti<m of that which 

* The device of Louis XIV. As a specimen of the e^- 
gioos compliments paid to tills vainest of princes, we think 
the following lines of Moli^re's, written on his appearance 
as Phabus-ApoUof are not without interest :— 

" Je vois le desir de me voir 
Poss^der la nature enti^re, 
Et le monde n'a son espOir 
Qa'aox seals biex^ts de ma lumi^e." 

And fartiier : 

** Ken heureuses de toutes parts 

Los terres oti de m^ Tefgn^ 
•Tarrgte les douces caTe&s«&r 
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constitoted a feie at Versailles in the year 1664« We 
should like nothing better than to tell them how Loois 
le Grand (then in love with Mdlle. de la Valli^re, for 
whom it is asserted this feie was ^?en) transformed the 
palace and gardens of V ersailles mto a scene of iaiiy- 
land ; and, m>m the 5th till the 14th of Mmj, enter- 
tained the whole court with les pbdsirs de Tide £»• 
dumtee^ and received the host of his adorers in the magic 
Palace of Alcina. We wish we could narrate to them 
the regal splendour which surrounded the two queens, 
Marie-Th^r^se of S[>ain, *'sans reproche devant IMea 
et devant les hommes/' and Anne of Austria, of whom 
Moliere observes, 

^ Cette m^ henreusement f^conde 
Ne donnant qu'une fois a domi6 tout an monde." 

We should like also to draw a picture of Le Grand Roi 
as Roger with his *' cuirasse couverte d'or et de diamants ;" 
his helmet and its plumes '* couleur de feu/' and that 
incomparable grace which made that, according to the 
poets of those times, '* Jamais air plus libre, ni plus 
guerricr, n'a mis un mortel au dessus des autres hommes ! " 
Nothing could be plcasanter to us than to recount these 
festivities which, according to Madame de MotteviUe, 
*^ avaient lieu la nuit h. toutes les heures, d'une manidre 
^ui avait un air plus que 'galant," but space, as well as 
time, is a great master, and therefore tlie modem '^ king 
of kings *' must e'en be content to make way in some 
degree for the humbler glories of Moliere. Still, 
although we cannot give our readers an entire account of 
these gorgeous festivities (Felibien's official description 
of them occupies upwards of forty pages of close print), 
we will give them a slight sketch which may enable them 
to judge of the splendour which surrounded the first 
performance of the *Princesse d*Elide.' The Due de 
oaint Aignan, master of the ceremonies, had invented 
for the title of these fetes, that of **Plaisirs de Plsle 
Enchantde," and the idea was to transform Versailles into 
the Palace of Alcina, as it is desm\ie^ Vci KT\Qis»\ft^H«K<en 
-^t/ffr/iero and his compamotis mg deVaMi^^ VtiW. Vs ^^ 
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arts of the sorceress. The grand seigneurs of the court 
sustained, each, one of the characters of the * Orlando :* 
the king himself personated RuggierOy the Due de 
Noailles 0(7p^t&ro the Dane, the Due do Guise Aqui^ 
lante, the Due de Foiz Rinaldo, the Due de Coislin > 
Dudane, the Comte du Lude Astolfo, the Prince de 
Marsillac JBrandifnarte, the Marquis de Soyecourt 
Olivtero, the Marquis d'Humieres Ariodante, the Mar- 
quis de la Valliere Zerbino, and the Due de Bourbon- 
Conti {Monsieur le Due) Orlando, The dresses worn 
were of inconceivable magnificence, and covered with 
massive embroidery of gold, silver, and precious stones. 
The banquets served were worthy of a fairy tale, and 
nothing could surpass the beauty of the whole scene*, 
unless indeed it were the beauty of the lovely guests for 
whom the royal host had ordained the fete. On the 
second day of the entertainments appeared the ' Princesse 
d'Elide.* The idea of the piece is taken from a Spanish 
play of Moreto*s called ' El desden con el desden,' and the 
subject is not very unlike that of the ' Amants Magnifiques/ 
JBuryaUf Prince of Ithaca, is in love with the Princesse 
d'Elide, who has been intreated by her father to choose a 
husband from amongst the three princes, Aristomene^ 
TheoclCy and Euryaley who are suing for her hand. The 
princess is a sort of female counterpart of Hippolyte, in 
Ilacine's tragedy of* Ph^re* (written fifteen years later) ; 
she dreams of nothing but forest sports, and despises all 
the lovers who surround her. Euryale, however, mspired 
hy Moron, the buffoon, meets her disdain with disdain as 
great, and the proud beauty at last confesses her love for 
the Prince of Ithaca. As in the * Amants Magnifiques/ 
so in the * Princesse d*£lide,' the best part is that of the 
court fool, which is nevertheless of a totally different 
character from Clitidas, The latter, as we have observed, 
is a sharp-witted caustic personage, whereas Moivn is a 
genuine buffoon, full of all a buffoon's defects. His 
cowardice, amongst others, gives rise to some of the 
pleasantest parts of the piece, and his first entrance <^q. 
the stage is irresistibly amusing. "H.e \4 ^y^^^ 'vxwsv'^w 
wJJd boar which it has pleased ma Toy«\ mvsto^^ ViVas:^' 
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<< What a strange thing it is! " cries he to JBwyakt 
M'hom he meets, *' that our princess should like loUowii^ 
these wild chases : — 

** Quel diable de plai^ trouvent tons les clmssseant 
De se Yoir ezpos^ k mille et mille pears :' 
Encore si c'^tait qii'on ne fat ^a*lt la chasse 

;. Des li^yres, des lapins, et des jemies daims^ pmnr; 
Ce soDt des animanx d'nn natorel Ibrt dooz, 
Et qui prennent toajoors la fliite derant nous : 
Mais aller attaqner de ces bdtes Tihdnes, 
Qui n'oDt anciin req»ect poor les fiwes hmnainei^ 
£t qui courent les gens qui les Tenlent oomir ; 
C'est on sot passetemps que je ne puis soQ&ir,'' 

That last lino but one 

** Et qu couient les gens qui les Tenknt oooriry" 

is one of the very good ones to be found tfarougboDt 
Molidre's works. We will not take leaTe of the OPrin- 
cesse d*EIide/ without remarking that, at the sane 
moment when Samuel Butler was writing ' Hudibns,* 
Molidre, in the character of Moron^ gave in some respects 
almost a counterpart of the English hero. The few 
following lines will show the analogy between the yaliant 
Squire of CromwelPs days, and Moli^'a court fool : — 

" J'aime mieux que Ton dise, 
C'est ici qu'en fu^ant, sans se fkire prier. 
Moron sauya ses jours des fureurs d'un sanglier. 
Que si Ton y disait, voilk I'illustre place 
Oh le braye Moron d'une heroique audace^ 
Affirontant d'un sanglier Timp^tueux effort. 
Par un coup de ses dents yit terminer son sort."* 

Of ' Les Fdcheux,' we can only say that it is one of 
the most perfect satires extant, and that in it are to be 

* The English reader will scarcely &U to call to mind that 
popular speech of the famous Squire's — 

** For those that fly may fight agun, 
Which he can neyex do >i)bA.V^ €iax(x^ 

See the whole speech ViiPa.T\.V\\.>C«DNft\W. 
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found some of Moliere's finest tirades. It was of this 
work that La Fontaine has said : — 

** C*est un ouYrage de Moliere : 
Get ^main par sa manicre 
Charme k pr^ent tonte la coor. 

J'en sois rayi, car c'est men homme 
Tejsouvient-il bien qa'autrefois, 
Nous ayons concla d'une voix 
Qu'il allait ramener en France 
Le bon gout et Tair de Terence ? 
Plaute n est plus qu'un plat boaffon^ 
Et jamais il ne fit si bon 
Se trouver k la comddie ; 

Car ne pense pas qu'on y rie ;. 

De maint trait jadis admiral 
Et bon in ilh tempore ; 
Nous ayons change de m^thode \ 
Jodelet n'est plus k la mode, 
£t maintenant il ne faut pas 
Quitter la nature d'un pas." 

Never did Moliere adhere more strictly to nature, than 
throughout the whole of the * Facheux/* which, from the 
first Ime to the last, contains a series of pictures of the 
most extraordinary truth. As a piece, it has comparatively 
little merit, being nothing but a succession of scenes, in 
each of which some unfortunate absurdity is ridiculed. 
But the actors of these absurdities, the characters them- 
selves, are living, breathing ; — we can touch them with 
our finger, we have all of us seen them, known them ; 
nay more, we are plagued and tormented by them every 
day. The plot or the play is simply this ; Eraste^ the 
hero, is seekmg to meet his mistress, OrphisCy and each 
time that he hopes to arrive at this much wished-for end, 
he is prevented by the sudden appearance of some out- 
rageous hore. At one time it is Idsandrej a gentleman- 
artist, who must needs sing an cdr-de-bdUet he has com- 
posed, and to which he intends that Lulli shall make the 

* The transl&iion of this word is excfte^Va^'j ^\SStfSQ^^.^\sQ^. 
the right term in English would "perha^Yift the Bores- , 
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gcore : at another, Akandre, a duellist, calls upon EnuU 
to be his second : the player, Alc^ffpe, who had lost it 
cards, and is dctcrminca every one shall hear the details 
of his discomfiture, is succeeded by two lovers who apply 
to Eraste to decide whether jealousy is, or is not, a prom 
of affection. These are driven away by I>orante, the 
hunter, who in turn paves the way for Caritid^, the 
savant ; and hardly has the learned man developed his 
ideas, than Ormin^ a mad sort of political economist, 
explains to the devoted hearer of these several absurdities 
his plans for bringing into the king's pocket, heaven 
knows how many millions a year. Two characters of the 
* Fdcheux * would alone suffice to prove that Moli^re*s 
genius was *' not of an aee, but for all time." We allude 
t ) those of Caritides and Onmn. The savant is to the 
full as much of our times as of Louis XIV.'s, and the 
schemer is infinitely more so. Under a government so 
despotic as that in which he lived, Moli^re could have 
had but little personal experience ef such a character as 
Ormin ; and evidently the creation of this personage is 
owing to that species of second-sight which is one of the 
distinctive attributes of great geniuses. " -Tdo not fear 
to importune you," says Ormin to Eraste^ " for I will 
help you to make your fortune." Erasie tsJces the 
speculator at once for what he is, and addresses him as 
one of those persons who fancy they have found the 
philosopher's stone. Ch-min's answer is excellent. " You 
are quite mistaken," rejoins he — 

** Dieu me garde, monsiear, d'etre de ces fons-12i * 
Je ne me repais j^int de visions fHvoles^^ 
£t je Yous porte ici les solides paroles 
D'mi avis que par vous je veux donner an Hoi, 
Et que, tout cachet6 je conserve sur moi : 
Non de ces sots projets, de ces chim^res vaines. 
Dent les sorintenduits out les oreilles pleines ; 
Non de ces gneux d'avis dont les pr^tenticms^ 
Neparlent ^ae de vingt ou treate millions: 
Mais ui, qm tons les ans, k si pea qa'on le monte > 
Ed peat donner aa ^o\ (^oAXxtb e^Ti\& ds&boiL compte : 
A vco &cilit£, sans risqufi, m w«iViP^ 
Et sans fouler le 1?eup\e wi wacoaaB ^o,qiu 
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But the end of the scene is the most admirable part of ' 
it. The man of projects carefully unfolds his vast schemes 
to Eraste^ who, to rid himself of his tormentor, affects to 
think them highly feasible, and says the king will doubt- 
less know how to appreciate such great financial plans. 
** You will aid me by your support ? " says Ormm. 
'' Certainly," answers Eraste, and they are about to sepa- 
rate when the speculator who cane *' to make Eraste^s 
fortune^*' tarns round, adding — 

<* Si V0U8 vouUez me preter deux pistoles I " , 

Moli^re himself never made a finer or a truer hit than 
this. There is something exquisdtd^ ludicrous in the 
man who talks of millions, ending his conversation by 
borrowing a couple of crowns. The anecdote we have 
already related of Louis XIV. having pointed out to 
Moliere at the first night's performance of the ' F&cheux ' 
M. de Soyeoourt, the Grremd VeneMr, as an original not 
yet copied, confirms the opinion we have always had of 
that monarch ; that it was not so much a serious appre- 
dation of Moli^re's talents that induced the king to 
bestow his favours so unremittingly on the poet, but the 
consciousness that Moliere served his, the monarch's, 
dislikes and jealousies. Louis XIV. secretly detested 
the nobiHty, and cherished those who, by castmg ridicule 
on the Grcmds Seigneurs of his court, might aid him to 
inflict a wound upon their pride. A Rohan, a Grammont, 
stood too near him, and the one paid for this perilous 
honour in exile, the other on the headsman's block. 
Fouquet expiated at Pignerol the too splendid hospitality 
he had dar^ to ofierhis master atYsux ; thither Lauznn 
went also to repent during ten years his presumptuous 
attempt to gain the hand of MademoiseUe, Louis XIV* 
in the present advantage he derived from Moliere, saw 
no farther than the attdnment of his own ends — or per- 
haps did not care what might befall his successors ; had 
it not been for this Uindneas, he would have felt that 
Moliere (thoogh unconsciously) was but a sorry friend 
to kings and their ** (Evine ri^t." Tcnrtw-ffe %sn.^ "Dw- 
yutm jire but the first of tiiat \oTMt\\sift^>cas^>s^«2Ks^- 
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inonly supposed to begin by Voltaire and end b/ the 
rovolution of 1793. But to return to our subject : Louis 
XIV. never ceased to be Moli^re's bc»t friend and sap- 
porter, ami the poet never failed to show his gratitude 
for this omnipotent protection by lauding in every dob* 
61 bio manner the king and the royal circle, and render- 
ing doubly absurd the follies of the noblesse. We have 
ali-eady taken occasion to show our reasons for believing 
that Molicre teas aware of the tenure on which he hdd 
the king's esteem. For the present let us complete our 
review of the first class of our author's pieces. 

Unluckily for posterity, Moli6re; did not complete the 
Pastoral of ' Mulicerte.' It was ori^nallj^ intended to 
be in five acts, but the king became impatient, and two 
only were represented ; the remaining three never saw 
the liglit. This fragment is one of the most precious 
little gems of the kind that we know of. It is not idly 
that the poet has placed the scene of action in the sweet 
vale of Tempd, for there is spread over the whole a 
classical colour that in some parts reminds one of Theo- 
critus. A slight resemblance may bo found too perhaps 
with the * Aminta ' of Tasso, and the * Pastor Fido ' of 
Guarini. * M^liccrtc ' belongs to that Arcadian race 
whoso ancestors sprung up in Greece, and whose last 
descendants perished in Florence. It is as it were a 
blossom from the banks of the Ilyssus, wafted by the 
' west wind over the Tuscan hills, and dropped at the 
entrance of some bosquet at Trianon' There is a certua 
inevitable taint of the times about it, which mdi^es it 
look like one of the beautifully delicate nymphs or fawns 
of Coustou surrounded by the symmetncai alleys of a 
garden planned by Le Notre, The scene of Mffrtii and 
the sparrow, and the soliloquy of Mdlicerte beginning— 

I. ** Vous le voyez, mon cceur, ce que c*est que d'fdmer," 

are sufficient proofs of the classical tendencies wo have 

remarked in this unfinished piece. We know of few 

things in their way more perfect than the scene in the 

second act between MyriM axv^ M^lVcerte^ va. vhich 

the two lovers swear that no o\ja\as\^ ^^ ^^x\. >^ss,\s^ 
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There is a rapidity of diction in certain parts that is 
considerably more modern than the time in which it was 
written ; in the following passage, for instance : — 

^ *' Je Tons aime, il suffit ; et dans votre personoe 

Je vois Eang, Biens, Tre'sors, Etats, Sceptre, Couronne, 
£t des Bois les pins grands m'offirit-on le pouToir, 
Je n'y changerais pas le bien de yous avoir." 

If it is a dilBicult thing to represent with dignity upon 
the stage the affection of an old man for a young woman , 
it is no less so to render interesting the attachment of a 
mere youth for a woman older than himself. This is a 
problem Moli^re has solved with wonderful delicacy in 
* Melicerte.' Myrtil^ but a boy, is in love with the 
shepherdess MSUcerte, who has already merged from 
girlhood into womanhood. It was always thought that 
Molierc had meant in this pretty pastoral to recall to 
Louis XIV. his boyish passion for Marie de Mancini, 
the niece of Cardinal Mazarin. 

Generally the genius of the great French dramatist 
does not lead him towards the iEgean clime, and there 
exists a much more decided affinity between the satirical 
dramatic writers of the Roman republic and the author 
of * Les Facheux,* than between the latter and any of 
the Grecian bards. Terence and Plautus are evidently 
his favourite companions, and from the latter he has 
taken the subject of one of his most perfect plays, * Am- 
phitryon.' Ilis manner of treating this fable, however, 
IS so different from that of the Latin author that the most 
resolute detector of plagiarisms could scarcely find matter 
for cavilling. The personage of Cldanthis is, in the first 
place, entirely Moli^re's own, an(f the character of -4m- 
phitryon is remarkable througnout for a dignified gravity, 
which is wholly wanting in the hero of Plautus's comedy. 
The husband of Alcmenoy throughout the scene with 
Bromia^ when stretched on the earth, he exclaims — 

** Totus timeoita me increpu.it Jitpxtcr," 

inspires us with anything but admVralXotv, wv^ ^^XvsNrxv 
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to lus re^j at "2H me manani " (wlien inibniicd of 
the birth of the twins) with a feeling neH*] j allied to 
disgust How diflBerent the imprneioo produoed on oor 
minds by the Amphitryon of Moli^e, who, to the sug- 
gestion of ~ 



** Sn. eette TessemUance est tdle qoe I'oa di^ 
Alcmdne, nas tee copjaMe • • • • • • * 



replies: — 



•^Ah ! Bor le fiut dont il s'tgit^ 
'L'erieiir siii^le derient on crime 'v^ritahfe. 
Et sans'conse n t e mcnt Timioeenoe j p^L 
De semblables eneaiB, qaelque joor qu'on leor dooiM^ 
ToQchent des eoaioits d^icats : 
Et la raisonbieii sonvent les paidonne^ 
Que llunmeiir et ramonr ne les pardonneiit pi 



The French dramatist has altered fhe ending of the 
Latin play in a way. which does honour both to his 
genius and to his heart. Instead of answering Jnpiter 

by the servile 

, '*Faciamita,at jubesy et teoTopromissant sewestoa,* 

of Plautus, Molicre finds no words to put into his hero's 
mouth on such an occasion ; and to the final ezplanafion 
of Alcmene's involuntary fault (which, be its author 
god or man, Amphiti-yon is too noble not to consider as 
a disgrace), the Grecian warrior replies only by silencei 
and wrapping himself up in his mantle he disappears. 
There is in this mute suomission of a man who will not 
rebel against the gods, but who at the same time clearly 
shows he cares not to profit by what he considers a dis- 
honour, a delicacy and an elevation of sentiment which 
have too often passed unnoticed. We have too to thank 
Moli^rc alone for the Prologue between Mercury and 
the Night, and almost entirely for the exquisite scenes 
between Sosie and Mercure in the first act, and between 
Amphitryon and Sosie in the second. Plautus, it is true, 
has given a sort of sketch o^ \io^ ^Jciftssi ^^^tl<^^ ^asi the 
famous incident of the ham aa^ JhaN«\BaSa\a\»^s»«A. 
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in the Latin text ; but Moliere has so transformed the 
general aspect of the two dialogues that the whole may 
be said solely to belong to himself. That inimitable 
speech : — 

^ Moi, Tons di8-je» ce moi pins roboste qae moi/' &c.t 

is barely hinted at by the Roman poet, and in short, to 
use the words of Bayle, '' It requires but the glance of 
an eye to discern the superiority of the modem over the 
ancient author." The story of Amphitryon does not 
belong exclusively to Plautus, nor even to the Grecian 
mythology. The same anecdote is thus recounted by 
Colonel Dow, as extracted irom a Sanscrit tradition. 
<^ A Hindoo had a yery beautiful wife ; he was jei^ous^ 
he beat and then leA; her. A certain divinity, neither 
Brahmah, Wishnou, nor Siva, but a somewhat lowly 
bom God, transformed himself into a shape exactly and 
precisely similwr to the absent husband, and so presented 
nimself before the deserted fair one. She readily par- 
doned him whom she took for her lord and master, and 
matters were going on very comfortably when the real 
husband retumed to solicit also the forgiveness of his 
wife. In his home however the hapless Hindoo found 
a duplicate of himself, who treated the ' reritable Amr^ 
phitryon* with most mariced disrespect. The affiiir 
was brought into court, and tried by the tribunal of 
Benares, the president of which (a very good Brahmin) 
guessed at once that, of the two husbands, one was the 
real one, and the other a Grod I " 

Nothing can be more admirable than the first scene of 
the French Amphitryon, in which Sasie^ sent from the 
camp by his master to announce to Akmhie her hus- 
band's victories, imagines to himself the way in which he 
shall shape his discourse, and the answers his mistress 
may give him. This is followed by the deliciously comic 
dialogue between Sosie and Mercure, in which the latter 

E roves to SosU that he is not himself. After the God 
as well thrashed the slave, " novr " cw^awas. \^a^ '''* «sN. 
tbou stiU Soaie ? What wilt tVioa Vww^ ^'^i VBasJ^ass^Ns^ 
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say ? " " Your blows cannot make a meUmorphosis/^ 
answers Sosie piteously : 

« Et tout le chaDgement que je trouve & Im choae; 
C'est d'etre Sosie battcu" 

In tlic second act nothing can surpass the gmuine 
comic wit oi* the scene between Amphitryon and the 
true Sosie, The master questions the slave as to the 
manner in which he has delivered his message to Alcmmty 
and Sosie recounts how another Sosie prevented him from 
doing any such thing. " The afiair passed even as I 
say," represents the unfortunate valet, '* and it is no idle 
tale. 1 am a man of honour ; I pledge my word, and ;^ou 
may believe me if you like. 1 repeat that, imagining 
myself to be only one Sosie, I found two of us here at 
home; and that of these two 1% one is there within, 
and the other is here with you ; that the I that is here, 
tir^ and worn out, found the other / fresh, hearty, and 
in good case, and thinking of nothing but fighting and 
breaking bones I" Amphitiyon waxes impatient, but 
Sosie persists in his tale. ** But didst thou not enter at 
last?" demands the master. " Enter 1" answers the 
slave, '' how should I, since I told you I forbade myself 
to do sol" ** How so?" ** With a stick to which my 
back bears witness still." Amphitryon stares : ** Who 
beat thee ?" inquires he. " I — I," reiterates Sosie with 
an involuntary vanity at having been capable of such a 
feat : — 

" Faut-il le rcp^ter vingt fois de m^me sorte ? 
Moi, vous dis-je, ce moi plus robuste que moi ; ^ 

Ce njoi qui s'est de force empard de la porte ; 

Ce moi qui m'a &it filer doux ; 

Ce moi qui le seul moi veut dtre, 

Ce moi de moi-mcme jaloux ; 

Ce moi vaillant dont le courroux 

Au moi polti'on s'est fait connaitre ; 

Enfin ce moi qui snis chez nous ; 

Ce moi qui s'est monti-e mon maitre ; 

Ce moi qui m'a roue de coups." 

One of the great cbarms oi \.\i\s ^\<i<:fe \% >^^\tsS«ivVRi 
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variety of the style and diction'; to this ludicrous scene 
between Amphitryon and Sosie succeeds a scene between 
Alcmene and her husband, where she unconsciously re- 
veals to him the visit paid her by the false Amphitryon, 
written with a tenderness, a delicacy, and an elevation 
rarely attained to by any poet. This is followed by as 
beautiful a one between Jupiter and Alcniene^ who takes 
the God for her husband, and forgives him the anger he 
lately showed her. The versification of the whole is in- 
-comparably easy and elegant. The Mei'cury of Moli^re 
has a certain ironical tone and manner which makes of 
this light-footed son of Jupiter and Miua a species of 
mythological Mephistopheles, and more than once in 
the opening dialogue with Nighty for example, we have 
been reminded of his resemblance with the spirit " who 
mocks at all, and that justly, for all that is is only worth 
the trouble of being destroyed." As to Sosie, he is of 
true Rabelaisian extraction, and leads us forthwith to 
the famous valets of old French comedy, although he 
has perhaps rather more of the Sancho Panza physio- 
gnomy than the genuine Mascarilles and Sbriganis. 

It is particularly in what we have described as the 
second class of his pieces that Moliere has occasion to 
employ these nimble votaries of intrigue. Almost all 
his farces are more or less taken from the Italian and 
Spanish dramatic literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, of which it is well known the valets 
form one of the leading characteristics. The following 
are those amongst our author's pix>ductions which enter, 
properly speaking, into the domain of farce j and recog- 
nise as their native element the purely absurd or bur- 
lesque: — *Les Fourberies de Scapin,' *Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,* * La Comtesse d'Escarbagnas,' * Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac,* * Le Medecin malgr^ Lui,' * George 
Dandin,' * Le Sicilien,* * L'Amour M^decin,' * Le Mar- 
riage forcd,' * Sganarelle,* and * Les Prdcieuses Ridi- 
cules.' 

Moliere proceeds entirely on the princii^le o£ ^<i. 
Italian comedies, which represent ^\x\!(>%\. Vks^cv^S^^'^ ^^. 
the same time ArlecMno and JPaat6!iA(ynA\ m <aSJcifex^^'^^'» 
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impudence and ingenuity, opposed to weakness 
stupidity. Both are intended to penBonif|r the ludi 
ana excite the hilarity of the spectator ; the one b} 
roadiness with which he invents the most absurd p 
the other by the fdaiserie with which he fidls into 
traps which have been prepu^d for him. The rei 
sentativcs of these two principles are, in MolU 
MascariUe and Sganardle. The former draws the in 
dents with which he diverts the pubUc from the usi 
stock of vices peculiar to his kind, and which are lyin, 

gluttony, dishonesty, and deceit The other eenersll 
erives his comic character from the constant failure c 
all his plans to secure some darling object whidi he in 
cessant^ pursues. Either he is in love with a young 
girl whom Jlfoscori/Ze-Arlequin carries off under his 
very nose, or he dreams only of his money-bags which 
his ruUiless tormentor steals. He is the personificatkn 
of the essentially ugly in human nature : of the morote, 
the brutal, the mterested, the low ; whereas his rival, 
however vicious, has wit, talent, and youth to support 
him, and make him at least ^* a pleasant rogue" Cow- 
ardice is a fiuling for the most part common to both. 
Scapiii perhaps is the only one of Moli^re's valeU who 
may be said to be free from this defect. He is ready \o 
risk his shoulders in any adventure, and for this reason 
may be considered as the original founder of a race which 
did not take possession of the theatre until many years 
after Moli^re s death ; we mean the race of itUrigamU, 
the genuine avetUvriers and chevaliers d^industrie. Most 
assuredly, in the man who says — " Un bonheur tout uni 
devient ennuyeux, U faut du haut et du has dans la vie; 
et les difficultesqui se m^entaux choses reveillent les ar- 
dours, augmcntent les plaisirs** — there exists in itsjhighcst 
state of development tne love of intrigue for ita own sake, 
the thirst for that which is unknown and hidden, the 
desire for excitement, adventure, change, at tdl hazards^ 
and at any price. When we have read and pondered 
once this answer of Scapin*s to Syhestre (who objects 
to him that his ribs ma.^ \^ m ^w^e.^ic'^ \ *^ Ces sortes 
h p6rils ne m'ont jamais aix^X.^, ^x. '^ ^«oa «iKi% ^»s«». 
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pusillammes qui pour trop privoir les states des choses 
n^osent rien entreprendre" we must allow that we have 
not far to go (especially if we bear in mind that Scapin 
^^s'est brcuUU acec la justice**) to rejoin Figaro, and 
even the Robert Macmre of our own timet. Not only 
the character of Scapin is original, but seferal of the 
scenes of * Les Fourb^es' are also eminently so. For 
instance, that in which his master, lAandre^ accusing 
him of a laolt he has not committed, makes him confess 
half a dozen peccadilloes of which no one had any 
notion. <* What have I done to you ?'* asks the valet. 
<^ Consult thy ofmsdence," replies Uandte, Scapin re- 
flects, and says, *' Well, Sir, as you are determined to 
know ity I will confess that I dnmk, with some friends 
of mine, that little barrel of Spanish wine that was given 
to YOU a ^ew days ago ; it was I who pierced the wood 
and threw water all round to make you believe the 
barrel leaked.'' This Lkmdre did not know, and at the 
end of ScapifCs ccmfession it turns out that all the mis- 
demeanours that, for a month past, have occurred in the 
house are to be attributed to the ingenious rogue, who 
goes on confessing his sins, hoping each time to have hit 
on the right one for which his master is accusing him. 
Another admirable scene is the fiflh one of the second 
act, in which he contrives to draw the two hundred 
pistoles from ArgaxUe^ by dint of repeating to him that 
anything is preferable to an action at law. ** I will go 
to law," cries Argattte, ** But, dear Sir," insinuates 
Scapin f *' to go to law will cost money too 1 — ^you must 
pay all the world — you must have money for the pro- 
curation, for the presentation, for the council, for the 
procurator ; money for the advice of your advocate, and 
for his pleading ; money for the report of the substitute, 
for the registration of acts ; for the sentence, for each 
signature, for the work of each clerk — and then the 
presents you must make I I have made a calcu- 
lation of all it will cost," continues he, ^' and you had 
best give the two hundred pistoles. Quand 11 n'y aurait 
h, essnyer que les sottises que disent dcHttntXitsvjX.^^'KMst^^ 
de mdcbaDts pkdaantB d'avocats, y unieswA ii£i<^^33^ ^^"^^^^ 
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troii cents pistoles que de plaider." We do not s 
of the excellence of many other parts, such, for insta 
as the famous dialogue between Cf^ronie and Sea^ 
C^ que diable aUait-il fcdre dans cette galhref*) beca 
they are too universally well known to allow of anythi 
more being said of them. 

Sganareile is still more thoroughly Mol lire's own ere 
tion than Mascttrilief or any of the valets. Whethe 
as the husband in the piece which bears his name, as tin 
lover of Dorimene in the ' Manage Forc^/ as the &thei 
of Lucinde in ' L' Amour Medecin,' as the Chttrlatan in 
the ' Mikiecin malgrd Lui/ or as the faggot-buder in 
the same play, Sganareile belongs as exclusively to 
Moli^re as Panurge to Rabelais, Falaiaff to Shakspere, 
or Sancho to Cervantes. Some other personages of the 
poet in his farces branch off as it were more or less 
directly from this master-stem of the grotesque. Den 
Pedre in the ' Sicilien ' (he is by the Inre the original of 
BartholOy and the * Barbier de Seville is to be disco- 
vered almost scene for scene in this clever little piece), 
and Gorgibus in the * Pr^cicuses Ridicules,' are both 
near relations, cousins at least, of Sganareile, One of 
the passages in which this worthy comes the nearest to 
Falstaff is in his famous soliloquy in the piece which 
bears his name. Sganareile is debating witn himself as 
to whether he must avenge himself on his wife*s sup- 
posed lover, and whether his honour be an object worth 
lighting for. '* Let us show our courage," exclaims the 
alarmed husband ; but a moment after, reflection comes 
to calm his valour, and he continues : — 

" Doucemeut, s'il vous plait; cet homme a bieu la mine 
D'avoir le sang bouillant et lame un pen mutine; 
II pourrait bieu, mettant affroutdcEsos affront. 
Charger de bois mon dos comme )1 a fait mou front. 
Je hais de tout men coeur les csprits colc'riques, 
Et porte un grand amour aux hommes pacifiques. 
Je ne suis point battant, de peur d'etre batto, 
Et Thnmeur d^bonnaire est ma grande vertu. 
M&is mon honueur me ^1 ^e ii^wTka \«?\^ ^"Sssofe 

// faut absolument qne je px^imft ^wi^wa^fc"* 
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Ma foi, laissons-le dire autant qu*il lui plaira ; 
Au Diantre qui pourtant rien du tout en fera. 
Quand j'aurai fait le brave et qu'un fer pour ma peine 
M'aura d'un vilain coup transperce la bedaine 
Que par la yille ira le bruit de mon tr^pas : 
Bites-moi, mon honneur, en serez-Tous plus gras V* 

In * Le Manage Forc<S ' the character of Sganarelle is 
even more characterized by vanity and low cunning than 
by cowardice : " It is a grave step to marry at any age," 
says Geronimo, to whom Sganarelle talks of his marriage, 
"but at youra^e it is a folly not to be thought of." 
Sganarelle's vanity is alarmed : ** And I tell you now," 
answers he, " that I am resolved to marry, and that I 
shall not be the least in the world ridiculous in uniting 
myself with the person I have fixed upon." Nothing 
can be more true than the character of the weak, vain, 
selfish, vulgar-minded old man, who enumerates the 
various reasons (all of them false and absurd*) for which 
he is about to take a young wife. The whole of this 
tirade is too good not to be quoted : — " I had once a 
distaste for marriage," observes Sganardle, '^ mais j*ai 
maintenant de puissants raisons pour cela, outre la joie 
que j'aurai de posscder une belle femme qui me dorlotera, 
et me viendra frotter lorsque je 8ei<ai las; outre cette 
joie, dis-je, je consid^re qu'en demeurant comme je suis, 
je laisse perir dans le monde la race des Sganarelles, et 
qu'en me mariant je pourrai me voir revivre en d'autres 
moi-meme ; que j'aurai le plaisir de voir des creatures 
qui me ressembleront comme deux gouttes d'eau, qui se 
joueront continuellement dans la maison, qui m'ap- 
pelleront leur papa quand je reviendrai de la viile, et 
me diront des petites lolics les plus agr(Sables du monde. 
Tenez, il me semble ddjk que jV suis, et que j'en vois 
une demi-douzaine autour de moi. 

This dialogue winds up in a very clever manner. 
Sganarelle finishes by revealing the name of his bride, at 
which Gerommo bursts out into an irresistible fit of 
laughter, repeating several times aside ^ "Tha wsss% 
Dorimene, daughter of Alcantor, oixvd. ^iltv^.^x^^^^^issa.- 
Telle, who U on Jj fifty-three yeara o\^\ O Wi^^s^^^^^^^" 
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age ! O ! le beau manage !** SganartOe, on whot 
inff the hilarity of his friend, remarks, *' Ce marii 
doit etre heureox, car il donne de la joie k toot le mond 
ct jo fais rirc tous ccux k qui j'en parle. Me Toititinai 
tenant Ic plus content dcs hommes.'* 

Wc have already sud who were the originals of th 
Doctors whom Moli^re has' introduced into' 'L'AnMML 
Mddecin ;' and also, that there is no record of^ who serred 
as the model of M. FiUerin, We do not iancy many 
doctors, unless, as we have hinted, it mieht be Guj Patin, 
would have been found frank enough to say, '' Diea 
merd ! j*ai dejk ^tabli mes petites affiures : qa'il yente, qu'fl 
pleuve, qu'il grSle, ceux qui sont morts sont morts, et Tai 
de quoi me passer des vivants ; maisenfin toutes ces dis- 
putes nc valent rien pour la m^ecine Ne dtebo- 

sons point les hommes et proiitons de leurs aottiaes le plus 
doucement que nous ponrrons. . . Le plus grand finble 
des hommes c*est Tamour qu'ils ont pour la vie, et nous 
en profitons nous autres par notre pompeux galimatias. 
. . . Conservons, nous done dans le degr^ d'estime oii 
Icur fkiblcsse nous a mis.". . . . To give any idea of the 
wit of every scene in which the followers of iE^culapius 
figure, wc ought to transcribe the whole scenes them- 
selves. Can anything be more perfect tlian those few 
werds of conversation between M, Tomes and Usette: 
" IIow goes on the coachman of your master's aunt ?" 
asks the Doctor on entering the sick-room. *' ^^7 
well,** answers the waiting- woman ; ** he is dead. 
" Dead ?" cries M. Tames, " that cannot be— he cant 
be dead, I tell joul" "And I assert," continues 
LisettCf ** that he is dead and buried." " You are mis- 
taken," adds the man of drugs and blisters. *• I saw it I" 
cries the abigail. "It is impossible," is the reply; 
'* Hippocrates tells us that these kind of diseases only 
';ermmate on the fourteenth or on the twenty-first day, 
nd the patient has not been ill six days !*' if the wsJls 
f sick rooms could speak, how^ often they would tell a 
le of consultations carried oiv ^u&t like that of ' L' Amour 
idccin,' "Paris is drettA^xA fox *^Vsb^ ^'«^KMac^;• 
TO JIf. Desfinumdrts. " 1 ^w«> % xwwm^ A - 
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mule," rejoins Tomes. *' And I a wonder of a horse," 
replies Desfonandres ; and off they set — the one to tell 
how his mule has been in the four quarters of the town 
already, the other to prove that his horse has done all 
this and been to the country besides. At last they fall 
to disputing, and pull one another's reputation to rags, 
until the wise M, FUlerin interposes his sharp sense be- 
tween them, warning them to abstain from these kind of 
quarrels, which only let the vulgar into the secret of 
their ignorance. '' Do not let us,*' observes the sage peir 
sonage, '' foolishly destroy a lucky prejudice which feeds 
so many respectable people ; the money we gain by 
those we bury makes nch men of us quickly." 

It might not perhaps be quite just to the doctors of 
our times to say that this portrait would resemble them ; 
but one of the greatest proofs of the universality of 
Moliere's genius is, that we may safely say of it what 
Cicero says of the law of nature : '^ Non alia Romae, alia 
Athenis, alise nunc, alise posthuc, sed et onmium Tem- 
porum et Locorum,*' &c. . . • It is certain that tiiere 
IS scarce a character in Moliere's works that is not as 
true in the present age as it was in the days of Louis 
XIV. ; and — without stopping" to remark upon the 
Fdcheux in the ' Comtesse d'Escarbagnas,' who knows 
'^ les secrets du cabinet mieux que ceux qui les font,*' 
and, showing us '' les ressorts caches de tout ce qui se 
fait, nous d^couvre les vues de la prudence de nos voisins, 
et rcmue h. sa fantaisie toutes les affaires de TEurope" (so 
exactly the fdcheux of our day 1) — where can we find a 
more playful "^t^" at the modem philosophers than in 
the two scenes of the ^ Mariage Forc^ * between Sgamt- 
relle and the learned Pancrace and Marphurim f ^' r^otre 
philosophic," says the latter, '^ordonne de ne point 
inoncer de proposition decisive, de parler de tout avec 
incertitude ; et par cette raison vous ne devez pas du'e, 
' Je suis venu ;' mais, ' II me semble que je sta's venu,* ** 
** What I" cries Sganareile, ''is it not Uve that I am 
here^?" " It is uncertain," says MarpJmrius^ **and we 
must doubt evcrvthing." May vf© x«A. ^aase^ '^^ ^^ 
Are Ihtemng to tue ccmversatiou oi ao\iu& 'wqw!)^ \c^»^i^sst' 
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of-fa'^ cW:zpn with a professor of the doctrines of Kant? 
It :« true that this may be accounted for bj the know* 
lodge that it was the ST«tem of Descartes which Moli^ 
meant to satirize. " L?«ten to me," cries Sganarelle to 
PjrtertKe! this is more than the pre-occapied philosopher 
and philologist can take- upon himself to do : '' The world 
is overturned," cries he: "it is horrible, scandalooal 
I cannot, will not, suffer that a man shall saj the farm €f 
a Itat {la forme d'vn chapeau) ; it is a proposition con- 
demned by Aristotle." ** You are right," replies SgO' 
nardle; '* but tell me whether I ought to marry — what 
is your adrice ?" '^ Rather than admit that any one can 
say the farm (fa hat, I will admit that nature allows of 
a vacancy, or that I am a fool," continues I^aMunraee ; and 
when at last Sganardle arrests his attention, " What Ian- 

fiage will you employ with me?*' asks the learned 
undit : '* Ilebrew, Greek, Latin, Spanish, Turkish, 
Svriac?" &c. "No! no! none of these! French, 
french, plain French !" screams SganareBe, " Then 
you must speak to me in the other ear," rejoins Pan- 
crace, " for this ear is reserved for the scientifical and 
learned tongues, and the other is for the vulgar maternal 
idiom." 

Another personage that entirely belongs to Moli^re 
is the Souhrette. This is so true that in France Us 
servarUes de Moliere is the name for this class of charac- 
ters on the stage. Be her name Nicole^ or JIfarotte, 
MartinCy or Andree, the abigail of Moliere personifies 
invariably plain downright common sense ; that which 
our neighbours term " le bans sens populaire ;** her office 
is to point out, and comment upon, the affectations and 
absurdities of her companions, and especially of those 
commonly called her oetters. These personages are 
likewise divided by Moliere into two classes : on one 
hand, the homely-spoken, sensible, and faithful servant, 
such as Nicole f in the * 13ourgeois Gentilhomme ;' and, 
on the other, the Intngantey the Mascanlle in petticoats ; 
ClattdmeAn * Georges Dandin,' and NSrine, in ' Mon- 
tieiir de l^ourceaucnac,* for cx?xm^\^, T^^X^Vwst ^^x^not 
bff better described than m tYie yjot^ ol Sbrigoax^ VsskssoL 
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he says, in complimenting her on her achievements ; 
*' Lorsque vous iites galamment ce faux contrat quiruina 
toute une famille, et que si g^nereusement on vous vit 
prater votre tcmoinage h. faire pendre ces deux pcr- 
sonnes qui ne Pavoient pas m^rite," &c. It would be 
difficult to find any ancestors for the genuine servantes de 
Moliere (we mean the more deserving half of them) ; 
but we recognise their legitimate descendants in many of 
the creations of our times ; and, not to go further than a 
very popular French poet of the present day, we need 
scarcely point out to our readers tne affinity that exists 
between MarottCy Nicole^ or Martine, and the MargotSy 
the Lisettes, the Babettes, and the Jeannes of Bcranger. 
Nowhere is the servante more admirable than in the 
* Bourgeois Gentilhomme. ' Nicole is a type that we 
shall not easily find again, even in Moliere. Nothings 
is more judicious than the way in which she is for ever 
opposed to her master's foibles, the manner in which her • 
clear-sighted eood sense serves as an antidote to the 
poison of would-be gentility that has infected M, Jour* 
dain. Less vulgar by nature than Madame Jourdain, she 
is also obliged, by her position, to express her sentiments 
less positively, and this gives to her a sort o^ finesse that 
renders her doubly charming. As to Monsieur Jourdam 
himself, he is altogether^perhaps the finest specimen of the 
superlatively, and yet naturally, grotesque, that we know 
of. He is to all others of his species what a full-blown 
sunflower is to a dahlia, or a turkey-cock to a bantam. 
How magnificently he struts forward when he appears 
upon the stage in the first act; with what pompous 
pride he shows off his new garments, ** made after the 
fashion adopted hy people of quality T How completely 
he fills every scene of the piece, and occupies the stage,, 
even when he is not present 1 He, if we may so term 
it, pervades the whole action of the drama, and we feel 
that all hangs upon his absurdities. Moliere's exquisite 
perception of tne ridiculous in lesser things is no where 
more evident than in this piece. What can surpass, for 
instance, that admirable touch of ivatwTft \xv xJsva w$«w»x'i^ 
scene, when the maitre de musique Wi^ VJaa Twi-^Te. «► 
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damer fall out about the merits of M, Jburdain f 
dancing-master reerets the want of judgment in 
mutual patron : <* out although he knows nothing 
least he pcn/s well, — et c'cst de quoi nos arts ont \ 
besoin que dc tuute autre chose," xemarks the music. 
'< Pour moi jc vous I'aTOue, je '.me rtpaU tot pen 
gloire^* says the disciple of Terpnchore ; to which t 
musician replies : '* C est un homme k la v6rit^ dont 1 
lumieres sont petites, qui parle k tort et It traFers ( 
toutes choscs, et n^appfaudit qu'k contre-sens ; mab so 
argent redresse les jugements de son esprit Had 
discemement dan» la bourse" " Je trouve que you 
appuyez un pcu trop sur Targent Je n'en fais pas toot 
men bonheur," rejoins shortly the high-souled baladm^ 
*' et je voudrois qu'avec son bien il e&t encore gudqm 
bon gout des chases T Any less profound observer than 
Molicro would have put the love of glory on the side of 
the nobler profession ; and it requires all his genius to 
have shown the thirst for applause predominatmg even 
over interest in the mind of a dancing-master. But 
nothing can 'be more finely worked up than the third 
scene of the second act, where the dandng-master and 
the music-master having quarrelled with the fencing- 
master for the respective supremacy of their different 
arts, the professor of philosophy, who begins by preach- 
ing to them, ends by becoming the object of their united 
abuse. *^ Have you read Seneca's Treatise on Anger ?" 
asks the philosopher. '* Can anything be more vile than 
this passion, which transforms a man into a wild animal ? 
Why not let all our impulses be guided by reason ?** 
But when each ardst asserts the supremacy of his art — 
** and i)hilosophy, if you please ?" asks the sage pro- 
fessor. The winding-up of this scene is too excellent 
not to be eiven in its entirety : — *'Je vous trouve tons 
trois bion impertinents," continues he, ^' de parler devant 
noi avcc cette arrogance, et de donner impudemment le 
lom de science & des choses que Ton ne doit pas mSme 
onorer du nom d*art, et qui ne peuvent ^tre comprises 
le sous ie nom de mdliei im&4x«\AA de ^ladiateur, de 
mtcar, et de baladin." 
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Le Maitre d'Abmes. 
" AUez, philosophe de chien I 

Le Maitre vb Mvsiqux* 
" AUez, belitre de pedant ! 

Le Maitre a Danseb. 

<< AUez, cuistre fiefie.! 

Le Maitss ins Psil06OPhie. 

** Comment, marauds que yoqs 6tes ! . . . (Le phUosoplie 
se jette snr enx, et tons trois le chargent de coops.) 

M. Joubbain. 
^ Monsieur le Philosophe I 

Ls Maitre de Philobophie. 
« Infunes ! coqoins ! insolents I 

M. JOURDAIN. 

** Monsieur le Philosophe I 

Ls Maitre d' Armes. 
'' La peste I ranimal ! 

M. JOURDAIN. 

"** Messieors! 

Lx Maitre de Philosophis. 
** Impudents! 

M. JOURDAIK. 

*< Monsieur le Philosophe I ^ 

Lb Maitre a Danser. 
«< Diantre soit de r^ne b&te I 

M. JOURDAIN. 

'* Messieurs I 

Le Mattrx de Philosophie. 
«Sc€lerats! 

M. JOOBDAIK. 

'Monsiear le Pliiloflophe I 



«/ 
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Le Maitre de Musiqus. 
" An diable rimpertinent ! 

M. JOUBDAIN. 

" Messieurs 1 

Le Maitre de Philosophie. 
*' Fripons ! gaeux ! traltres ! impostears 1 

M. JOURDAIN. 

" Monsieur le Philosophe ! Messieurs ! Mon^eor le PIh- 
losophe ! Iklessieurs ! Mousieur le Philosophe I (lis sortent 
en se battant)." 

Can anytliing be better conceived ? and does not M. 
Jourdains repeated cry of ** Monsieur le Phiiosophe!*^ 
keep forcibly before our eyes the inimitable oomicality 
of the situation ? 

Moliere is, in our opinion, too little appreciated^ 
particularly in his own country, for his purely comic 
vein. He has been so long and so constantly praised 
for his knowledge of human nature, his exquisite style 
of writing, and his incomparable talent of observation, 
that his other (and certainly lesser) merits have cscap^ 
attention. There is nothing astonishing in the fiict that 
the author of Tartuffe should have been gaining to the 
last in the field of observation and criticism, or that ho 
should every hour of his life have developed more 
strongly those sterling qualities which constitute him as 
great a moralist as a dramatic writer — this no one doubts 
or will deny ; but that Moliere should have been to the 
day of his death unceasingly progressing in what "we 
should call the poetry of tlie burlesque, tliat has perhaps 
escaped the notice of many. Yet it is nevertheless true. 
In the very early productions of Moliere there is a slight 
tinge of indelicacy borrowed from Scarron, an unavoidable 
reminiscence of * Jodelet * and * Don Japhet d'Arm^nie, 
(the only pieces of the kind popular in France before 
his time,) which gives way later to a luxuriant growth of 
genuine comic wit, rich, varied, inexhaustible, and almost 
^^hligbtfuUy fanciful (\u tVie '■ Tioxw^ecA^Q^CL'c^wswaa' 
^ Jiozisiear de Pourceaugtvac' fox Vft&\»3M»^«a^\« xM. 
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friends Bottom the weaver, and Snug the johier, of the 
* Midsummer Night's Dream.' The sharp ironical gaiety 
which constitutes the higher order of the pure burlesque 
has also its lyrical portion, its immaterial part, if we may 
foe allowed to call it so ; and of this it is that Moli^re, 
like Shakspere, gives such repeated proofs. ' Monsieur 
de Pourceaugnac * is one of Mloli^re's plays in which this 
exuberance of the burlesque shows itself the plainest ; 
it is a farce, in the true acceptation of the word, from 
beginning to end — but a farce such as Moli^re alone 
knew how to write. What can be more ludicrous than 
the hero's first appearance, defended against all the rag- 
amuffins of the town by Sbrigani, and claimed as an 
old friend by Eraste f We pass from scene to scene, 
and in each the pure comic vein reveals itself. The 
scenes with the mad doctor, those with Lucette and 
Serine, and the band of squalling brats who are repre- 
sented as so many infant Pourceaugnacs, are all passages 
in which the absolute burlesque predominates, but in 
such a degree as to justify perfectly one of the few clever 
things that the unfortunate Louis XVI. ever said. 
Marie-Antoinette invariably sought to prevent any of 
Moliere's plays from being given at Court — " II est de 
SI mauvais gout," objected she. " Non, Madame," ob- 
served the king — ** Moli^re est quelquefois de mauvais 
ton; il n''est jamais de mauvais ^oz2^." Supreme good sense 
is a quality no one has ever contested in Moliere ; but 
iill his admirers are perhaps not fully aware to how great 
a degree he has carried this quality in pieces hitherto 
looked upon in the light of mere farces. There are 
passages, especially in * George Dandin,' which he him- 
iself has scarcely ever surpassed ; and one of these in 
particular we cannot resist quoting, because it bears on 
a point closely allied to the question of the comparative 
morality of French manners and customs as opposed to 
our own — namely, on that of les manages ds convex 
-nances ; and in our opinion never was a more decided 
condemnation passed upon them — " C'eat «a\n&\ q^^n^ss^^^ 
satisfaites aux engagements de \a io\ ofi^ Nwa^'^""" 
donate pubUquement ? " exclajtina ^Scie Vtv^wx^^ '^ 
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** Moi ! replies Ang&ique indignantly — ^' je ne yous la 
point donnde de Son cceur, et vous me Tavez amchee. 
M'avcz-vous, avant le manage, demand^ men consente- 
ment, et si je youlus bien de vous ? yous n'avez ooiDsaSHi 
pour cela que mon p^re et ma m^ ; ce sent eux pro- 
prcment qui vous out dpous<S, et c'est pourquoi vcfusfenz 
iMC» de vous plamdre toujours a eux ties torts que Tm 
pourra vousfaire. Four moi, ^i ne vous m point dit de 
vous marier avec moij et que vous avez piise sans consulter 
mes sentiments, je pretends n*#tre point oblig^ k me 
fioumettre en esclave k yos volont^ ; et je Yeux jouir, sll 
vous plait, de quelque nombre de beaux jours que m'offine 
la jounesse ; prendre les douces liberty que V^^ me per- 
met, voir un peu le beau monde, et gouter le plaisir de 
m'ouir dire des douceurs. Pripcarez vous y, pour voire 
punitioHy et rendez graces au del de ce que je ne smspat 
capable de quelque chose de pis. " Has any moralist ot anj 
political economist ever virritten more wisely or more 
forcibly on this subject? and do vfe not, after that, 
entirely agree with George Dandln when he says, 
^*Lorsqu*on a, comme moi, epous^ une mechante 
femme, le meilleur parti qu'on puisse prendre c'est de 
s'aller Jeter h Teau la tete la premie "r 

Amongst Moli^re's most serious pieces, we know d 
none more exquisitely composed than * Geoi^e Dandin,' 
nor does any one of them conUun more profound moral 
reflections. Every fresh occurrence is so devised as 
to oppress poor Ikmdin with a disagreeable sense of his 
father-in-law's gentility. Convinced beyond a doubt of 
his wife's misconduct, he meets her father with — **I 

have to inform you. Monsieur de Sotenville " 

" Gentiy, gentiy " — replies the old gentilhommej ** learn 
that it is not respectful to call people b^ their names, and 
that to those above us we must say sunply Monsieur." 
Dandin reoommences his speecli — *' Well then, 
Monsieur, I have to announce to you that my wife" 
. . . . " A moment," interrupts -Sf. de SotenvilSs, "you 
must ieam not to say my tovfel when speaking of our 
dat^bter," J^andin's i^a^euee \& \«ttN\»!i^ Wm ^ast — 
" What I " cries he, " my Vvfe Ha iio\.isrj -inSfcV^ ^\«s. 
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the enraged rustic has brought his aristocratical relations 
to listen to his story, the attitude of Monsieur and 
Madame de Sotemdik becomes admirably natural . Thev 
seem to take part with the husband, but only from their 
own personal iptAnt of view. *^ We will never support a 
child of ours in anything wrong." — " We have brought 
her up severely, as became her race!*' "I would 
strangle her," cries the moHier, *' if she betrayed our 
good name " — " I would take vengeance on her and on 
her lover at the sword's point," exclaims the father — '^ if 
she forgot what was due to the honour of her house.** 
But all this rests upon a supposition — If Dandin be 
right in his smmises. The lather and the son-in-law 
go to question the galant, CKtandre, whilst the mother 
goes to examine her daughter, Angiliqve. We guess at 
once the result of the double interview. Clitandre per- 
suades M, de SotemnOe that he is incapable of having 
ventured to make love to a lady '' qui a Thonneur 
d'etre la fille de Monsieur le Baron de ootenville," and 
Angilique assures her mother that her husband is only 
jealous of her because he is ignorant of what are the 
proper manners for a woman of quality. Ciaudine the 
soubrette takes part with her mistress, and George 
Dandin is told tnat he is unworthy of so good a wii'e. 
But this is not all: CHtandre asks reparation of the 
injury he has sustained in being falsely accused, and 
Dawdln is forced to make him a formal apology. After 
this, the young ffentUhamme, who condescends to be 
'* satisfied" turns to M. de Sotenville, saying that he. 
regrets that on Ids accoant so hcmourable a person should 
have been disturbed. '<Je vous baise les mains," 
answers the noble baron, ^* et qnand il vons plaira je vous 
donnerai le divertissemeart de «ourre un li^vre " — (there- 
by admittkig at onoe into his own intimacy, the man of 
whom his daughter's husband has complained, and this 
from the esprit de cor^ which blinds him at once to all 
the vices of an individual of his own caste). The way 
in which the fiither-in-law takes le&Y^ o^ ISwcAots. S& \»^- 
imhahle, " Voilk, mon gendxe, coraisift*'^i«»L\.^^^«^^>^ 
chores, ^dien — Sadies quo toua %\fi* coto^ ^»»^ "^ 
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famille qui vous donnera de Tappui, ct ne 8oaf!nn 
point que Ton vous fasse affront!" Therein lies the 
pith of the plot. DancUn says to himself that f/* he can 
but convince the father and mother, all will be right, 
and the whole piece is occupied by his vain eflbrts to 
arrive at this cna, and obtsun redress against his worthless 
wife. But everything turns in a contrary sense, and 
each time that Dandin is on the point of convictiiig 
Angelique, the action is so managed that it is he who 
has to beg ])ardon, and he is told on all sides that be 
ought to worship his wife, and thank heaven for having 
given him such a treasure of virtue. Throughout the 
M'hole, Monsieur and Madame de SotenviUe are entirdv 
convinced of their daughter's innocence and of Tkaikdins 
folly, and one feels that if they could once be persuaded 
to a contrary opinion they would proceed to extremities — 
but as it is, they are the finest couple of vain, well-boin 
porripous, but honest, idiots, that ever gave their child 
to save their fortune. During the whole of this play, 
JVIoIidre gives unceasing proofs of his profound know* 
ledge of good breeding and distinguished manners. 
Every time that the Baron de SotenviUe and CUtandrt 
are together, their language and deportment are those of 
two perfectly well-bred gentlemen ; and this is no such 
easy matter as many people imagine. By dint of study, 
those who are not born in good society may end hy 
making the characters they create say nothing they 
fihould not say, — but they seldom, if ever, gain the talent 
of making them say all they should say, and above all, 
that of making them say it a^ it should be said ; — here 
Molicre is unequalled. He does not only represent the 
well-bom, but the well-bred amongst the well-born, 
which is by no means the same thing. His marquis^ 
however ridiculous, are never iW-hred, They may be 
fools, but they never cease to be gentlemen, and his 
{grands Seigneurs show in every act and word, that un- 
affected, natural good-breeding, that instinctive sense of 
worldly proprieties and coivNew^iorks, to which a parvenu 
never yet knew how to attam. 
It' Moiidre excels in xepTea^xv^Mv^ ^ ^^oswsi^ 9TutA 
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seigneur^ he is no less admirable when he undertakes to 
])aint those who affect the language and manners of the 
court. Throughout the * Precieuses Ridicules/ this is 
evident. Mascarille and Joddety Magddon and Catlios, 
are unequalled in their affectation, and we know of no- 
thing more delicious than Magdelon*s answer to her father, 
GorgibuSy when he represents to her that nothing can be 
more honourable, or more flattering, than for a suitor to 
make an offer of marriage at his first visit — *^ Ah 1 men 
pdre 1 " cries the Precieuse, ** ce que vous dites Ik est du 
dernier bourgeois. Cela me fait houte de vous ouir parler 
dc la sorte, et vous devriez un peu vous faire apprendre 
le hd air des chases." There is in this respect a very 
delicate nuance that has, perhaps, not been sufficiently 
noticed. Madame de RambouiUet and her society are 
satirised, but not by people of their own rank. Mol lire's 
PrScieuses ure bourgeoises, and therefore add to the affect- 
ations inherent to the sect, the still worse affectations of 
vulgar people, who are labouring to ape their betters. 
The jargon of the day, thus distorted and misapplied, be- 
comes more absurd from its being employed by tnose who 
are unaccustomed to hear it us^. While reading this 
witty little piece we must never forget that Magddon 
and CkUhos are des Precieuses de mauvaise compagrde^ 
which does not render them one bit less diverting, or 
the models they copied one bit less ridiculous. How 
nicely observed is tne false enthusiasm affected by Mag* 
delon at MascariUe's impromptu ! She believes that she 
is enchanted at those lines : — 

" Oh ! Oh I je n*y prenois pas garde, 
Tandis que sans songer k mal, je tous regarde, 
Votre oeil en tapinois me derobe mon cceur. 
Au voleur, au voleur, au voleur, au voleur I " ! 

She is convinced that they must be perfect, that she 
knows not how sufficiently to admire them — " Oh! ohP* 
remarks she, commenting on the verses, " this Oh 1 oh I is 
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wc allude to the raisonneury as it U called in Fimoe. 
Plain good sense sdll has its advocate in the «eroaiife, 
but the raisonneur unites at the same time with good 
sense intelligence, instruction, a great knowledge of the 
world, a dr^ of the ridiculous, and a proper attention 
to the outward decencies of life, coupled witii a profoood 
respect for its duties. He is upright and sincere, bat 
perfectly polite in bis demeanour, and essentially eomm 
ilfauL He is what the French term tm homme de lfi»i 
and what in England would be called a yery honest laiii- 
of- the- world. We recognise him in the ' Eloole des 
Maris* and in the ' Eoole des Femmes' as Ariste and 
Chtysalde, and in the * Malade Imaginaire' as BiraUk, 
He is the spirit of intelligent and refined criticism, and 
represents the interyention of the author in his work. 
Instead of Ariste or BeraJde we may read Molidre. 

Voltaire has said that had the author of ' Sganarelle' 
written nothing but the * Ecole des Maris,' he would be 
the first of comic poets, and we are more than half in- 
clined to adopt his opinion. It is an admirable play in all 
respects, and moreover does not fail in the dsnouemad^ 
as do a vast number of our author's pieces. Moliere. 
who understands better than any one how to treat the 
opening of a play, who conducts the intrisue with in- 
creasing interest throughout the work, seldom knows 
how to wind up with any effect, and falls into the most 
common-place mcidents at the end, such as those which 
terminate the * Depit Amoureux * and the * Avare.' In 
his opening scenes, there is a firmness, a hrvsquerk^ 
which at once shows us his entire mastery over his sub- 
ject, and is a positive relief when we have been for some 
time accustomed to the languid, introductory scenes of 
the modern drama. 

In the * Ecole des Maris ' the conduct of the plot is 
no less remarkable tlian the beauty of the style, and the 
truth of the sentiments. The two brothers Ariste and 
Sgctnardle are each guardian to one of two sisters of 
whom they intend to make their wives. The older bro- 
ther, Ariste^ treats \\\a wai^ Lcowot HiVOa. \(w^^^t indul- 
gence, and not on\y \e«ivca Vet ^xi>Aw VJoetN^j ^S. ^ciu.^^ 
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but freedom of choice as to a husband, so that she may 
not feel herself forced to marry her tutor. Sganardle, 
on the contrary, looks upon Isahdle as his property, al- 
most as his handmaiden, and locks her up in her room, 
forbidding her every diversion, and pretending that this is - 
the only way to make sure of a woman's virtue. The con- 
sequence of this conduct is inevitable. Whilst Leonor^ 
tired of the world, and disgusted with the vain homage 
which is done to her, gives her hand freely to An'ste, 
IsaheUe commences an intrigue with her opposite 
neighbour, Valere, and contrives to marry him in spite 
of all the world. The most ingenious part of the whole 
is, that SganareUe is made by Isabelle to serve all her 
purposes, to carry all her messages, to arrange all her 
affairs with her lover, while he imagines he is doing 
the exact reverse, and declares at every moment that his 
method of education is the only safe one. At the end, 
SganareUe^ taking Isabelle for L^^onor^ and believing his 
brother to be deceived, flies to Artstej and begs him to 
come and witness the effects of the absurd liberty he has 
allowed to his ward, and be present at her marriage with 
Valere. Ariste, astonished and hurt, but not angry, 
complies with the strange request, and gives his consent 
to the union of VaXere with the lady who is in his house ; 
iS^anare/Ze triumphs : — the new married couple come for- 
ward, and lo 1 it is not LSonor but IsaheUe who is the 
bride. " Gently, good brother," cries Ariste 

" II iaut boire la chose. 
D'une telle action vos proc^deis sent canse, 
Et je vois votre sort malheureux k ce point, 
Que, voQS sachant dup^, Ton ne vous plalndra point." 

The soubrette and the valet exult, Sganarelle is dumb 
with astonishment, and Uonor cannot help saying : — 

" Je ne sais si ce trait se doit faire estimer, 
Mais je sais bien qn'aa moins je ne le puis blamer." 



Ariste is the personification of good €»ew%!ft^%'^^^ Ns^s^vj^^^ 
and moderation in everytliing •, Sganarelle ,'>i«v^ '^'i^J^ 
cynical vulgarity. In dae fiat act \!tife NstoViRet^ «s^ ^ 
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cussing on the fashions of the day in dress. Sganardk 
{)ersists in being attired unlike all the rest of the world, 
and accuses Ariste of being slavishly attached to the 
mode, to which the other makes the following excellent 
rej)ly : — 

<* Toajours an grand nombre on doit s'accommodcr, 
Et jamais 11 ne faat se fsdre regarder, 
L'un et I'autre exc^s choque, et tout homme bien sage 
Doit faire des habits ainsi que da langage, 
N*y rien trop affecter, et sans empressement, 
Smvre ce que I'usage y feit de changement. 
Mon sentiment n'est pas qu'on prenne la methode 
De ceux qu'on yoit toujours rench^rir sur la mode, 
£t qui, dans ces excbs dont ils sont amoureox, 
Seraient fUches qu'uu autre e^t ^te plus loin qn'enx; 
Mais je tiens qu'il est mal, sur quoi que Ton se fonde, 
De fuir obstincment ce que suit le monde, 
Et qu'il yaut micux souffrir d*etre au nombre des fous 
Que du sage parti se voir seul contre tous." 

As a piece the * Ecole des Maris ' is undoubtedly far 
superior to the * Ecole des Femmes ;* but in the latter 
there is, as we have already said, a certain connexion 
between the work and the author which may render it 
perhaps more interesting to us than the former. The 
character of Amolplie, however exaggerated, and in the 
commencement ridiculous, bears, in the portions which 
relate to his love for AgneSy a strong resemblance with 
that of Moliere. As to the design of the piece, it is 
nearly similar to that of the * Ecole des Maris,' and 
Sganarelle and Arlste are very well represented by 
Amolphe and Chrysalde. In the former play every- 
tliing turns upon the more or less liberty to be given to 
a young woman, the latter treats of the more or less 
knowledge she is to be allowed to acquire. Sganarelle 
is for shutting up Isahelle, Amolphe for not permitting 
Agnes to learn anything beyond her alphabet. In both 
cases, the consequence is the same and ))roduced by 
nearly t\\Q same means. Isabelle d'ic^xvcs her tutor to 
marry Valh'e; ^anes Accc\ves\v^Ts^'i^^dV^^^Mcc^>jss^^ 
and falls in Jove with Horace ViXXvomV Vt^o^vvx^^V^x.^^ 
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is about. The one in her prison becomes a profound 
diplomatist, and the other sins through innocence, and 
owes al] her failings to that ignorance which had been 
devised as the only way of preserving her from all eviU 
In almost all these pieces of Moli^re's, which we have- 
designated under the head of the third class, there is a 
profound philosophical and moral meaning which pre-* 
vents them from making us laugh, and gives matter for 
deep reflection to the spectator. We know of few 
amongst them better calculated to this effect than the 
* Ecoles des Femmes ;' and the comic portions of it even 
strike at something so much more profound than mirth 
that they fail to raise a smile upon our lips. Few things 
are more likely to divert an audience tnan the position 
of a man who, by mistake, confides his plans for carrying' 
off his mistress to the very rival whose best interest it ia 
to prevent him from so doing ; and if you add to this that^ 
to arrive at his ends, Horace borrows money from the 
individual he is about to deceive, it will be seen that the 
comic portion of the work is complete. But notwith- 
standing this, the impression produced is quite the 
reverse of what would l)e naturally expected. A certain 
feeling of sadness oppresses us when we see the as yet 
unsuspecting Amolphe put his purse and pocket at the 
entire disposal of Horace, and when, later, Horace tell* 
faim for what object he needs the money, we have no 
inclination to do aught but pity the eternal weakness 
and blindness of poor human nature. During the three 
first acts Amolphe is little more than a jealous man^ 
who is equally annoyed that any one should form a de- 
sign upon his intended bride, and that his favourite sys- 
tem should not succeed. But at the end of the third 
act he discovers that his heart is wounded, and from this 
hour we sympathize with all his torments. He has seen 
the letter Agnes has written to Horace and he is stunned 
by the blow. ** My despair," cries he, ** is immense^ 
and I suffer doubly from this robbery of her heart, for 
love and honour are both attacked. I axxv W^sjwa* ^ 
finding my precautions useless. \ Vtvo^ ^^\a ^^>x»j^ 
her wanton attachment, I need oiaV-j \^«^^ ^^'^ '^^ ^'^ 



£i:r!. ij.li --x: I acoll sOGc » revenccd or^«a ker br her- 
£•:.' It;;: A la.--: .'lez vitkl 1 .^j-^eo . 

V~ - u. : i «i.*i lix: h. c^r^e^ parts of the chftrvcter of 
JL-*».*z.i ^. y^'..jzs* U ^ '-« i<.*xyd. ezaUre : hot it is co: 
i-f.c-i ■— .-..-■r u-i: -9* iisc»;»er Liai- Ckiytalde expresses 
^.: • ; : ■ :-r zuis:: ik'^gA'e c*:dik:4X4is <5r the iliiutrious 
-•.*:t. iZ'i xi.i:c^*; icL^n Lcre k a pssBtge that deserres 
i: :•» . j::^:. ^^^.-.^a^ :: ex:«izik£ mocfa ot' Moliere's con- 
Lk.z ~ -^-^iri ^. i'3 vLze. &:id that the sentunent it 
z:c-.i.:l» z.msz z^--t :*:^il-:u for no iaconsideFftble period 
:r i-i l.r'c -Ji-i rile c: Mtfe^tre's cooduct. Antolpht 
iCK'iLs^'* . i ;. u-^i" iLnilrvvilj of coi cuine sufficiently tor 
L^ ri . •.^L'j . :. . 2zi C-: I-x^i:;^ viih iiMJuferenoe at his 
v: c* >. i^ii-.-.r. CA/vfcZii/c. in a verj foeautiful tiiale 
fwll ::' 'i'^'iz^^k an-d £oo«i scL^e. seeks to proTe that the 
r^^.citiLiix: c: a husauhi dc-es not entirely depeud on his 
•wi'x'i o:<:>iui:t. «i.d lii: a ix;aa of honour will always 
zi^i :L.rAi-^ un^irr erery circomstance of presenin^' a 
p:*: 'r^r iz-d di^iiif ed a'.tirdde : — 

*• P.-7 »<» l:=n cc-daire ea ces difficnltvs. 
11 Y r^.::: ccmzie en tcut ftir Ics extremitcs, 
N":i:.:*.^:r ^ns crs ges^s un peu trop dcbonnaires, 
Q-: tir^::: T^inite de cts sores d'affaires ; 
EX.- I^ur :'T2ini€s toujours vont citaiit les galans, 
Ee: fo:i: parKut I'eloje, et pronent lenrs talens, 
Tt:Bo:giient arte eux dVtroites sympathies. 
Sort de toDS leers cadtaux, de tootes leurs parties, 
£c foct qa'avec raison les gees soDt 6toim6s 
De voir Icur hanlitsse a montrer la leur nez. 
Ce precede sans doute est tout a £iit blamable : 
Mais r autre extreniitC* n'«rst pas moins condamnable. 
Si je u'approuve pas ces amis des galans 
Je ne suis pas aussi pour ces gens turbulens 
Dont r imprudent chagriu qui tempete et qui gronde. 
Attire au bruit qu'il Sit les yeux de tout le monde ; 
Et qui par cet ^clat semblent ne pas Toaloir 
Qu'aucun puisse iguorer ce qu'ils peuvent ayoir. 
ilntre ces deux partis il en est un honnete 
Ok dans V occasion r/iomme prudent s'eurrete, 
l2Jt quand on le sait prendre on tC a paln\. a Toxi^Vt 
JJupis dont une /emmc arec nou» puwa* a^rr 
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This is the line that Moliere himself, though with deadly 
pain, adopted, and in his days no one ever thought of 
making his honour or his personal dignity suffer for the 
reprehensible conduct of Armande Bijart 

When Moliere wrote the * Etourdi ' (the earliest 
piece we have of his), the only regular comedy yet 
known in France was the * Menteur ' of Corneille ; and 
we can discern in the plot of the * Etourdi,' and in the 
way of treating the subject altogether, strong marks of 
an intimate acquaintance with the tragic poet^s work. 
This play, with * Don Garcie de Navarre,* are the two 
weakest of our author's productions, and cannot be con- 
sidered worthy of a detailed analysis. The latter con- 
tains some beautiful lines, but it is chiefly curious because 
we can discover in it the <:anvass of many of the scenes 
of the * Misanthrope.' In the * Ddptt Amoureux,' we 
have the model for all lovers' quarrels and reconciliations, 
those comedies of the heart eternally renewed since the 
dialogue of Lydia and Horace, and in which Moliere, 
though they are a favourite subject with him, has never 
succeeded better than in the scene between Eraste and 
Luctle. No one manages more skilfully than the author 
of the * Ecole des Femmes,' the progressive degrees of 
heat necessary in a dispute on the stage. He begins 
with affected calm, but pettishly, and little by little 
lashes himself up to the highest pitch of anger, which in 
its turn gives way to a word placed at the proper moment. 
There is a certain pourquoi in the middle of the scene 
we have alluded to, in the * Depit Amoureux,* which if 
well spoken produces an almost incredible effect, and 
forms the pivot upon which the whole scene is made to 
turn and change. Eraste and Lvcile are determined to 
bid an eternal adieu to one another, and they begin by- 
returning their mutual presents. ** I will keep nothing, ' 
says the incensed lover, ** that may recall to my mind 
that which I have determined to forget ; there is your 
portrait." " And there the diamond you forced me to 
accept," answers the angry fair one. The lady's h^^Q.<5;\&\..^ 
the suitor's seal, and then the \eltencs*, ?i\\ «c^ ^n^wNswS*. 
to their respective owners, aud, at \\\e xsvotwaxX. ^^ 
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the last farewell, Eraste addresses LucUe in these 
words : — 

" Ah ! Lucile, Lncile, un coeor comme le mien 
Se fera regretter, et je le sais fort bien — 

Lucile. 

Eraste, Eraste, un coeor fait comme est fait le Totre 
Se peat facilement r^parer par on autre. 

E&ASTE. 

Non, non ; cherchez par tout, tous n en aurez jamais 
De 81 passioDDc pour vous, je yous promets, 
Je ne dis pas cela pour yous rendre attendrie ; 
J'aurois tort d'en former encore quelque en vie ; 
Mes plus ardens respects n*ont pCl yous obliger, 
Yous aYez youIu rompre ; il n'y fieuit plus songes . 
Mais personne apres moi, quoiqu'on yous fasse entendre 
N*aura jamais pour yous de passion si tendre. 

Lucile. 

Quand on aime les gens, on les traite autrement ; 
On fait de leur personne un meilleur jugement. 

Eraste. 

Quand on aime les gens, on pent de jalousie, 
Sur beaucoup d'apparencc, aYoir Fame saisie ; 
Mais alors qu'on les aime, on ne pent en efiet 
Se resoudre k les perdre, et vous, yous Tavez fait 

Lucile. 
La pure jalousie est plus respectueuse. 

Eraste. 
On Yoit d*un ceil plus doux une oflFense amoureuse. 

Lucile, 
Non, votre coeur, Eraste, c^toit mal-enflamme. 

Eraste. 
Non, Lucile, jamais Yous^ne m'avez aim6. 

Lucile. 
FAi 1 je crois que cela io\\AeinftTi\.Nc>\3L&%wx"cife\ 
Peut-etre en seroitAl "beaxxcou^ Y»\ft\3L2L^\« xoa.N\«i^ 
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Si jc ... mais laissons Ik ces discours supcrflus : 
Je ue dis point quels sont mes pensers la-dessus. 

Eraste. 
Pourquoi? ...." 

At this pourquoiy the current of the scene is suddenly 
changed, and the reconciliation brought about with con- 
summate skill. 

The * Avare ' of Moli^re, although taken from the 
* Aulularia' of Plautus, differs widely from the Latin piece. 
Flautus's Miser is a man who loves gold for its own sake, 
for the sake of amassing it, hoarding it up, and reserving 
it for secret looks and solitary enjoyment; whereas 
Harpagon to the pure love of gold adds also the love of 
gain, and to bring in more moneys will part with and 
put in circulation those he already has. He is a usurer, 
and there lies the essential difference between the ' Miser * 
of Plautus and the ' Avare ' of Moli^re. Perhaps in none 
of his pieces has Moli^re shown himself more essentially 
witty than in the * Avare.' Almost every separate scene 
is in itself a chef-d'cEuvre of wit and of invention. 
Harpagon seldom leaves the stage, and is never on it 
without affording the spectator some original example of 
his leading passion. The first act is occupied by the dis- 
missal of his servant Za Flecke ; by the scene in which he 
announces to his son Cliafite, and to his daughter jEUsCf 
his intention of marrying Mariane ; and by that with 
JElise and her lover Valere (disguised as the house- 
steward), in which the Miser tells his daughter she is to 
marry Anselme (an old man), who takes her without any 
fortune, and in which he repeats "saiw dot J** to every 
objection she attempts to hazard. The second act opens 
with one of the most delicious scenes that are to be found 
in the dramatic works of any age or in any tongue : by 
the dialogue between Cleante and La Fleche, in which 
the latter enumerates the difficulties he meets with in 
raising money for his young master. ** Shall I have my 
fifteen thousand francs ? " inquires Cleante, " Yes," 
replies the valet; ** but upon some atM\\ ^iwv^v^^^^ 
These are, Brst, to pay a usurious inlere^X. \ wA ^^^isaiCL^^ 
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to accept only twelve thouBand francs in money, the valoe 
of the remaining three to be given in articles of which 
La FUche reads the list ; and amongst vrhich are noted 
** a bed four feet wide, with six chairs to match ; a suit of 
hangings in ta|)estry, a large table in walnut-wood, three 
large muskets, a briclc stove, with everything necessary to 
those who have a taste for distiUery ; a Bologna lute, a 
draught- board ; the skin of a lizard three feet long, well 
stufi'od with hay, formmg an agreeable curiosity to hang 
up to the ceiling (fa chamber ! The whole being con- 
scientiously worth upwards of four thousand five hundred 
livres, but taken at the value of three thousand by the dis- 
cretion of the lender I " This is followed by the admirable 
scene where M» Simony the said money-lender, not hav- 
ing himself the cash wanted by Cleante, applies to Har- 
pagoHf to propose to him to aavance it and explains to 
him what a capital affair it is. Cleante is in the back- 
ground, and an at once M, Sinnm, who does not know 
his name, sees him and says to Harpagon — *' You can 
now have all the information you need about the bor- 
rower's means, family, &c. — for here he is ! ** Harpagm 
turns round and finds himself face to face with his own son ! 
This act ends by the conversation between Harpagon 
and Frosine (who has been commissioned by him to pro- 
pose in his name for Mariane)^ and in which she counts 
that Mariane, who has not a sou, is worth twelve thou- 
sand francs a-year, from the little she spends. She makes 
out her accounts very ingeniously; out, as the miser 
objects, '^ there is nothing rea/ in it," and she cannot 
persuade him to recognise therein a dower. He is 
rather in love with Mariane; but he adds, *' II faut bien 
que je touche quelque chose ! " In the third act we have 
the scene where Harpagon instructs his servant how to 
save upon everything in the entertainment he wishes to 
give to AnselmCf Mariane , and her mother ; and those 
where the miser pays his court to his intended bride, 
during which time Cleante transfers a splendid diamond 
ring from his father's finger to the hand of Mariane, and 
forces her to accept it to lYve ^c«^Yt oi^ Honrpaxjon^ who 
can say nothing. TVie fo\xrl\v wit ^iqw\s»sn» ^^ \'9es&>ks^ 
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scene in w hich Harpagon, to discover his son's intentions 
touching Mariane, affects to offer her to him in marriage ; 
and, having found out Cleante's passion for her, threatens 
to give him his malediction, to which Cleante replies, 
** I care not for your gifts." (This, by the wav, hardly 
agrees with La Fleclie's description of his old master, 
when he says " donner est un mot pour qui il a fant 
d'aversion qu'il ne dit jamais Je vous donney mais je votts 
prtte le bon jour") The fifth act is occupied with 
the discovery of the theft of Harpagons casket, stolen 
hy], Cleante and La Fleche. Maitre Jacques ^ the cook, 
accuses Val^re, and the commissary proceeds to verbalize. 
Valere is sent for, and then ensues that famous dialogue, 
familiar to every reader of French, touching ** les beaux 
yeux de ma cassette." Valere imagines he is accused of 
having obtained the affections of Elise, and penetrated, 
under a disguise, into hor father's house ; and, whilst he 
confesses one fault, he is supposed to be avowing ano- 
ther ; hence the confusion. The last scene is so i^i- 
n^' ' ' hat we will give the end of it entirely. Ansdme 
(who is rich) turns out to be the father of Valere and 
Mariane, Valere proposes to marry £lise without a 
penny, and Cleante promises to restore the precious casket 
if Harpagon will consent to his union with Mariane. 
** Let me see my casket," cries the miser. Cleante 
replies, '* You shall see it safe and sound ;" and then that 
discussion begins which so perfectly finishes the portrait 
of the miser's character. 

Harpagon. 
** Je n'ai point d'argent k donner en manage k mes eilfknts. 

Anselme. 

He lien, j'en ai poor enx : qae cela ne yous inquiete point 

Harpagon. 

Vous obligerez-Yons k £ure tous les firais de ces deax 
manages? 

Anselhe. 

Oni, je m*y oblige. Etes-vons sa^^faXx't 

Habpagoi<(. 

Out, pcurvu que pour les noces voiis me Josslcz Javre u-a 
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D*accord. Allons joair de Tall^gresse qne cet heorenx 
jour nous prcseute. 

Lb Ck>MMI8SAIBE. 

Hoik, mesdeuTS, hoik. Tout doacement, 8*11 yoqs plait 
<^ me paiera mes ^critores ? 

Habpagon. 

Nous n^avons que faire de yos Ventures. 

Le Commissaire. 

Oui : mais je ne pretends pas, moi, les avoir fiiites poor 
Tien. 

Harpagok, montrant Maitre Jacques. 

' Pour Totre paiement, Toilk un homme qae je vons doime 
n pendre. 

M. Jacques. 

Helas ! comment fautril done faire ? On me donne des 
coups de b&ton pour dire vrai, et on me veut pendre pour 
meutir ! 

Anselme. «* 

Seigneur Harpagon, il faut lui pardonner cette imposture. 

Harpagon. 
Vous paierez done le commissaire ? 

Anselme. 
Soit. Allons vite faire part de notre joie ^ votre mere. ' 

Habpagon. 
Et moi, voir ma chere cassette.* 



»» 



There never was a finer touch of nature than that 
answer of Harpagon to Anselme, who, having paid every 
cxi)ense, asks him if he is satisfied — ** Yes ! if you will 
give me a new coat for the wedding ! I" Moli^re alone 
had the secrets of such traits of genius. 

One of the most interesting of all his comedies, espe- 
cially if we consider the circumstances under which it 
was brought out, is decidedly the * Malade Imaginaire.* 
^vcry word of this piece is connected with Molierc's 
own sent\mQi\tBy and in tnawy p«t\s c»». ox^'^Xi^ ^^^^wvc-A 
by a knowledge of bis persom\ ^osVuow, Y^t vcv^v»xvr.kv. 
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that sentence in the dialogue between Bcralde and 
Argariy that has excited such ail-but universal blame : — 
**Je trouve votre Moliere bien plaisant d'aller jouer 
d'honnetes gens comme les M^ecins." " O nc sont 
point les midecins gu'il joue^ mcds le Mtcule de la nU^ 
decine r is not that the bitter mockery of a man who 
knows his own case to be hopeless? '* Moliere might 
have contented himself with ridiculing doctors and have 
spared the science" say almost all the critics — but, if he 
felt the utter inability of the healing art to save him from^ 
near-approaching death, was it to be expected that he 
should reverence that art? When we remember that 
Moliere himself played Argon a few hours before his 
death, the following scene appears almost like a pro- 
phecy : — 

Aboan. 

'* Par la mort non de diable, si j'^tois que des M^decinfl je 
me vengerois de son impertinence, et quand ilsera maladej^ 
le laisserois mottrir sans secours. II auroit beau faire et bean 
crier . . . . jc lui dirois, creve, creve ; cela Vapprendra una 
autrefois a te jouer de la faculty, 

Bebalde. 

II sera plus sage que vos M^dedns, car il ne lenr demanr- 
dera point de secoors. 

Arc AN. 

Tant pis poor lui, s'il n'a pomt recours auz rem^des. 

Beralde. 

II a ses raisons pour n'en point vouloir, et il soutient que 
cela n*est permis qu'aux gens vigoureux et robustes, et qui 
ont des forces de reste pour porter les remddes avec la 
maladie, mais que pour lui il n a justemeiU de la force que 
pour porter son maV* 

There is something truly awful in this prediction of 
his fate, falling from his own lips but a few abort 
moments before its fulfilment, into tne ears of a gi|r 
thoughtless crowd, and it is impossible to toiitf — '" 
of the * Malade Imaginairey Viihout WV\ik^ 
before our eyes the end of its \mhappy «aVSa«t 
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That Muli6rc was one of the greatest critics of hk 
own, or of any day, and, as such, perfectly consdous of 
bis own merits, we do not want even the preface of the 
* Fac-hcux * to inform us.* There exist two short one- 
act pieces of his which we have not included in any 
of our lists, because they do not enter into any par- 
ticular class, but stand alone, apart, and which place 
Moliere's talents as a purely critical writer on the veiy 
highest eminence. We allude to the * Impronpta 
de Versailles,' and to the 'Critique de TEcole del 
Femmes.'t We would advise any one who may wish 

* In the preface to this play we find the following re- 
markable passage : — " Le temps viendra de &ire impnmer 
mes remarqaes sur les pieces que j'aurai Mtes; et je iie 
desesp^re pas de fairc voir on jour, en grand autettr, que je 
puis.citer Aristote et Horace. En attendant cet examen, qui 
peui-elre ne viendra point, je m*en remets agaez aux d^Uiwi 
de la multitude ; et je liens aussi difficile de oombattre oa 
ouvrage que le public approuve, que d'en defendre on qu*il 
condamne." 

f Almost all Moliere's dedicatory epistles are remarkable, but 
none more so than that which offers the < Critique de I'Ecole 
des Fenimes ' to the Queen-Mother, Anne of Austria. It is 
dictated by the same respectfully-independent and gentle- 
man-like spirit to which we owe the dedication (already 
quoted), to Louis XIV. of the *Facheux. "Madam,** 
writes tlie poet, *• I am quite aware that your majesty cares 
nothing for all onr dedicatory epistles, and that the so-called 
duties of this kind to which we affect to think ourselves 
bound, are so many homages with which you would gladly dis- 
pense. But yet I have the boldness to dedicate to you the * Cri- 
tique de I'Ecole des Femmes,' and I have not been able to re- 
sist this little opportunity of assuring your Majesty of my joy 
at the happy convalescence which restores to us the greatest 
and best princess in the world. As each one in the general re- 
joicing looks to that which touches himself, I am happy at 
having again the honour of diverting your Majesty ; — ^you, 
madam, who have so well proved that true devotion is not 
averse from innocent pleasure, — you who, from your lofty me- 
ditations and important occupations, condescend so graciously 
to teke pleasure in out spectaclca, wi^ ^>ao ^^on^ xi^-^^t dxa- 
dained to open to a laug^i tViosfc sasoaXv^ VJoax %^^«»»^^ 
pay to tJie Almighty," &c., &c. 
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not only to comprehend Moliere, but to have a clearer 
conception of the beautiful and excellent in works of art, 
to peruse attentively these two little works. In the 
former we would particularly recommend to his notice 
the passage on Declamation, the lesson to writers who 
in their works copy literally the features of certain indi- 
viduals instead of making mankind their model, and the 
speech in which Moli^re gives a sketch of future 
comedies to be composed (particularly the * Misanthrope,' 
ivrittcn three years later), and which he ends with these 
words : — ** Va, va, marquis, Moli^re aura toujours plus 
de sujets qu'il n'cn voudra, et tout ce qu'il a touchy 
jusqu'ici n*est rien que bagatelle au prix de ce qui reste/' 
The * Impromptu de Versailles * is simply the represent 
tation of the rehearsal of a piece, which is barely 
finished, which has to be played in a violent hurry, and 
during which the actors and actresses discuss all the^ 
different matters which interest the company. Each one 
preserves his own name and represents his own character. 
** You will have to play the part of a marquis," says 
Moli^re to La Grange. " Toujours des marquis," ob-- 
jects Mdlle. Moliere: to which her husband replies, 
'^ Oui, toujours des marquis ; que diable voulez-vous qu'on 
prenne pour un caract6re agreable de th^Htre ? Le marquis 
aujourd'hui est le plusant de la commie. Et comme dans , 
toutes les comddies anciennes on voit toujours un valet 
boufibn qui fait rire les auditeurs ; de mSme dans toutes 
nos pieces de maintenant, il faut toujours un marquis 
ridicide qui divertisse la compagnie." In the middle 
of the rehearsal Uie anger of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
against Moliere is spoken of, and Boursault's ^ Portrait 
du Peintre ' is announced. Mdlle. de Brie suggests that 
Moliere should not let this attack pass, but turn Bour- 
sault into ridicule in turn. Moli^re's answer is perfect. 
Turning to Mdlle. de Brie, he says — ** Vous §tes folle. 
Le beau sujet k divertir la cour que M. Boursault ! Je 
Toudrois bien savoir de quelle fa9on on pourroit Tajuster 
pour le rendre plaisant, et si, quand on le ben\«tQ.\\. «st \ssv 
th^tre, iJ seroit assez heureux pour ^wreiVc^X^ '«sa\A«^\ 
ceJuiserait trop d'honneur, que d*%tc© \wx4 ^«s«»Jv.^^^ 
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aii^stc assemblde ; il ne demanderoit pas mieux ; et fl 
in*attaque de gaictd de cceur pour Be iaire connoltre, de 
quel que fa9an que ce soit. C*e8t un homme qui n*a rien 
'k i)crdre, et Ics comddiens ne me Tont d^hatnd que poor 
m engager k uno sotte guerre et me ddtoumer par cet 
artifice des autres ouvrages que j*ai h faire ; etcependant 
V0U8 Otcs assez simples pour donncr toutes dans ce pan- 
ncau : mais enfin j en ferai ma ddclaration publiquemeat. 
Je ne pretends faire aucune rdponse h. toutes leurs cri- 
tiques et leur contre-critiques. Quails disent toiis les 
mauz du monde de mes pi^s, j*en suis d'accord." This 
passage alone shows how thoroughly Moli^re was divested 
of all little paltry vanity, how infinitely he soared above 
all the mean envious attacks of his rivals, and how jost 
and modest a sense he had of his own worth. 

In the ' Critique de TEcole dcs Femmes ' we would 
point out the following beauties as being too remarkable 
not to be mentioned : the observations on the ridicule of 
authors, and those on the rules of art ; the satires on the 
pretensions of would-be connoisseurs^ to whom Moliere 
very judiciously says, " Hd, morbleu! Messieurs, taises- 
vous ; quand Dieu ne vous a pas donnc la connaissance 
d'une cnose, n apprdtez point a rire k ceux qui voos 
entcndent parler, et songez qu'en ne disant mot on 
croira peut-etre quo vous dtes d'habiles gens ;" * the 

* A curious anecdote is told of Moliere's respect for twB- 
employed taciturnity. One dav crossing the Seine in a boat 
with Cbapelle, the two friends began to discuss the philo- 
sophical system of the atoms : Chapelle, a downright Gas- 
sendist, supporting the doctrines of his master, Molidre 
opposing them. A monk was in the boat who seemed atten- 
tive to the conversation, and who, appealed to for his opinion 
alternately by both parties, from time to time answered by 
a significant Hum I which seemed to cover deep meditation, 
and made the disputants really anxious for his opinion. 
But on passing before the convent of the Bons-hommes (be- 
tween Paris and Auteuil), the monk desired to be put on 
shore, and took b\s waWel troTo. \3tv^ \«iVX«cv of the boat. — He 
yvSLS but a mendicant fxiax C.ua moxne meudxaTvC^^ ^^qk:^^. ^s. 

creet hum! pronounced ^pTopQs,\i^^ ^NWv\ivco.,a^^^g,j«a. 
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•ncc, in literary matters, of the judgment of the court 
3sed to the ^^ savoir enrouilU des pedants f* and the 
ourse on the greater diflRculty of composing a comedy 
I a tragedy, in which an admirable picture is given of 
1, and in which it is stated in conclusion that it is 
le etrange cntreprise que celle de faire rire des 
netes gens." 

Then Climene, the pricieuse^ joins the two cousins 
tnie and Elise^ and begins to say how much she has 
1 shocked at the performance of the * Ecole des 
imes,' EKse, in the most delicate way possible, 
ters her, and appearing all the while to flatter her 

agree to every thing she says, condemns her out of 
own arguments. Urcmie^ on the contrary, opposes 
her opinions, and defends Moli^re openly. ** No 
per person ought to go and hear Moli^re's new play," 
:ends Climene. ** I see nothing wrong in it," re- 
ks Uranie. " So much the worse for you," rejoins 
Predeuse, " So much the better, I should think," 
ies the other. " L*honnetel<S d'une femme", . . 

Ins Climene, but Uranie^ interrupting her, 

vers, " L*honnStet^ d'une femme n'est pas dans Ies 
laces. II sied mal de vouloir ctre plus sage que cellcs 
sont sages. L'affectation en cette matiere est pire 
in toute autre ; et jc ne vols rien de si ridicule que 
e delicatesse d'honneur qui prend tout en mauvaise 
:, donne un sens criminel aux plus innocentes paroles, 
s'offense de Tombre des choses. Croyez-moi, celles 

font tant de fa9ons n'en sont pas estim^s plus 
mcs de bien : au contraire, leur sevdritd myst^rieuse 
eur grimaces affectdes irritent la censure de tout le 
ide contre Ies actions de leur vie. On est ravi de 
3uvrir ce qu'il y pent avoir k redire^ et pour tomber 
J Texemple, il y avait Tautre jour des femmes h. 
e comedie, vis-h-vis de la loge oil nous dtions, qui, 
Ies mines qu'elles afl'ect6rent durant toute la pi^ce, 
s ddtournements de tdte, et leurs cachements de 

of pro found wisdom : ** Voyez, petit ga.T<iOTv;* «kA.'^^^^'^ 
iron, who, then but a child, was pxeaetit^ « ro^cx ct ^^^ 
? silence qnand il est observe avec conduUc!' 

i 
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\:*^jf!. firent dire de tons cotes cent sottises dc leir 
rtifi'l'iite. que Ion n'auroit pas dites sans ceW 

The characters of this little comedy are adminUT 
dra*.in and finished as miniatures. Th^v are six ii 
numUr: the two c«jiisin« we hare seen, and Ciimint', 
the two former, partisans of Molierc's piece — the latter. 
vio!»nt]y against it : the yiarquis, an enemy of tke 
*p>-ole'des Femmes/ the Chevalier (^Donmie) asop- 
|Kjrter of Molivrc's, and Lytidai, a poet who is furious at 
every rival's success. The MargnU pronounces the piece 
detestable, Dorante affirms that it is excellent, tati. the 
discussion commences on all sides ; but a discussion such 
aa the echoes of our modem saUms no longer repeat ;— 
so fall of wit, so piquant, and so conane-iCfaui. If we 
reflect that the iiarts of the Marquis and the Chevalier 
were plaved by Messieurs de la Grange and de Brecout 
and that' Mdlle. Moliere, Mdlle. de Brie, and Mdlle. 
Duparc played £iisef Uranicy and CiimeHe^ wc maj 
Inciter imagine than describe the esprit y the elegance, 
tiif i)crfection with which the * Critique ' was peribrmed 
in Molicre's time. 

To mark the beauties of this comedy would be to quote 
every line ; but there are passages which are too stnkiDg 
to lie omitted. For instance, the efUree of Lysidas, the 
pTH't : ** I come rather late," observes he on entering, 
*< but I was obliged to read a piece at the house of 
Madame la Marquise, of whom I spoke to you ; and the 
i)raisc8 that have been given to it have kept me an hour 
beyond my time." When the same personage has been 
brought to say all that envy can prompt against the 
' Kcole dcs Femmcs,' and when he ends by oUcring to 
show that it contains a hundred capital defects, Uranie ' 
interrupts him by remarking: *^ C'cst una Strange chose 
de vous autrcs, Messieurs les Poetes, que vous con- 
dainnez toujours les pidces ou tout Ic monde court, et ne 
disicz jamais du bien que de celles ou personne ne va." At 
the end of the conversation Uranie suggests that each per- 
son should write down Vthat he has been saying, and that 
Dorante should give tVveac ivoVca\o'^cX\>i't^\\vvst^'5sst\lkNat 
he may nmke a comedy oi t>\fim \W\. aV^ «fc^^ vvs^ ^.«^ 

«ij)plcmcnt to the ' Bco\^ ^^ Y^mxi^*. CAx^« 
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says he would scarcely make use of materials so little to 
his praise ; Uranie smiles and replies, '* Je connais son 
humeur; il ne se soucie pas qu'on fronde ses pieces 
pourvu qu*il y vienne du monde." 

The * Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes ' is not only, 
as we have said, a most exquisite literary discussion 
between people of the finest manners in the world, it is 
also a key to most of Moli6re's productions. His whole 

Sstem of composition may be traced in every line, and 
ere is scarcely a secret of his inimitable genius that 
will escape our eye if we examine thoroughly each por- 
tion of this little gem. There is not a line, not a word, 
that is not worthy of study and reflection ; and we would 
even go so &r as to affirm that it is impossible to appre- 
ciate Moli^re entirely without being intimately acquainted 
with every detail of the ' Critique de TEci^le des 
Femmes.' Before we terminate this account of Moli^re 
by an examination of his greater works, we would wish 
in a few words to establish his incontestable right to the 
title of Father of French Comedy, which Professor 
Schlegel thought proper to deny him. What is the end 
and aim of oomecly but to show individual defects and 
absurdities on the stage, and to correct the follies of a 
nation by the fear of ridicule, whilst at the same time, in 
order to hold the mirror true to nature, it sets off the 
virtues which belong to it, and renders them more ami- 
able ? Ridicule is tl^refore an essential part of comedy ; 
the ridicule of persons, and the eternal ndicule of things, 
the ridicule inherent in humanity at large, and which it 
is the prerogative of genius to seize and to describe. 
Aristotle has laid down rules for the conduct of the 
tragic drama, but has said little or nothing respecting 
the end and aim of comedy. It is therefore above all, in 
the absence of more precise rules, necessary in comedy 
to be natural. Com^y is what it should be, when in a 
theatrical representation of this sort, we imagine our- 
selves surrounded by persons we meet every day. This 
was the art of Menander ; and it was this that \sNad.^ ^kv^ 
Romans admire so much the pVa^s o^ Tcwftftfe. 'W^a 
latter mentioaed poet, together 'wVm '^\«a\x»,«ce >^^t»< 
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ir.rdels tbat remain to us of Latin comedy ; AristophcK: 
und Monandcr (of whom we possess unfortunately buti 
few fragments) arc the corresponding geniuses of Greece. 
Now, Aristophanes has a great defect, from whkA 
MolieTC is entirely exempt ; he jests too rouehlv, and 
his satire is too personal. Nothing is left to the imagi- 
nation of the spectator. Menander, as far as we can 
judge of him, is by far more elegant. Plutarch, in the 
coiii|)arison he makes of these two authors, says that the 
muse of Aristophanes resembles an immodest woman, that j 
of Menander a modest one. Do we not recognize some- 
thiug of our poet in this picture ? Between Plautosand 
Terence it is difficult to decide absolutely ; for if the 
former sometimes offends against good taste, he redeems 
tills at others by his genuine wit and the fertility of his 
invention ; and if the latter be now and then wanting in 
energy and force, he never fails to charm us by the truth 
of his perceptions, and the delicacy of his judgment. 
^loliOre has united the best qualities of both ; and that 
which places him decidedly at the very ^' head and 
front " of French comedy is, that he has shifted the 
scene of comic action from the lower to the more ele- 
vated sphere of society. Ilis predecessors were content 
to exercise their satirical powers principally on inferior 
personages, such as the valets for instance ; but he felt 
that in his time ridicule must be pointed at higher objects. 
*^ Le Marquis aujourd^hui est le plaisant de la commie," 
he has himself said in the ' Im])romptu de Versailles.* 
Comedy belbre and comedy after Moliere are two things 
that diiter just about as much one from the other as the 
English language before and after Chaucer. In no 
author as in Moliere do we find the '* ImagineuMostrs 
vitas quotidianae," vaunted by Cicero, exhibi||Mi|o so 
great a degree. '^ Les autres," says the JesuwRapin, 
** n'ont joue que la vie bourgeoise et commur^^et Mo- 
liere a joue tout Paris et la Cour." It is prdRsely tliis 
transportation of the drama into the upper regions of 
society which constitutes Molidre the FcUH§t of French 
Comedi/ ; and we t*ee\ pwsuaAe^ \)a»X. «^V^Q«fcv*W have 
seriously studied the 'worVa «ii iiQ\a\x>a\>^||a\Tvwi&Nsx\vs^^ 
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will agree with us that, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of Professor Schlegel, Moliere has united two 
qualities, not incompatible by their nature, dignity and 
gaiety."* 

In the four pieces, of which, had Moliere written but 
one, that one would have secured for him the honours of 
immortality — namely : * Don Juan,' * Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes,' * Tartuftie,' and the * Misanthrope,' we gradually 
lose sight of some of the personages belonging to his 
other comedies. Except in * Don Juan,' the valets dis- 
appear altogether, and in this latter piece Sganarelle 
approaches near to the character of the raisonneur. The 
genuine Sganarelle of Molidre's farces unites with the 
Sganarelle of the * Ecole des Maris,' and attains to its 
very last and highest expression in the Organ of * Tar- 
tufle.' The raisonneur rises to almost gigantic propor- 
tions in Ariste of the * Femmes Savantes,' in Cleante of 
'Tartuffe,' and in Philinte of the * Misanthrope ;' the 
servante remains to us only in ' Tartuffe * and in the 
* Femmes Savantes,' where as Martine and Dorine she 
plays a principal part; but to compensate for all, wc 
have for the first time the Grands premiers roles in 
Don Jtmny CHtandre, and Alceste, and the grandes 
coquettes in Elndre^ PMlaminte^ ArmandCy and the un- 
rivalled Celimene. 

* Don Juan,' or the ' Festin de Pierre,' as it is com- 
monly called, is perhaps a more violent attack against 
hypocrisy than even * Tartuffe.' It is the picture of a 
man naturally full of levity and wanting in principle, 
pushed by an exaggerated hatred of every thing in the 
shape of hypocrisy or cantf to the commission of the most 
scandalous and impious immoralities, and even to the sin of 
pos^iye atheism. Let us not forget that, after having 
beenipilty of almost every crime ; after having married ' 
twenty' wives and abandoned them all, cheated his 
friends, Heceived and insulted his father, and openly pro- 
fessed the vrarsi sceptical doctrines on all points connected 

* Vide Professor A. W. ScUegeYs *\ift<i\5«<» ^w\5r«r 
matic JJtentt^ vol. ii. lecture xii. 
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demn these ** fallen angels" The*Festin de Pierre* 
proves incontestable, that had Moliere chosen to court 
the tragic muse, he would have succeeded with her not 
one bit less completely than with her lovelier sister. In 
all the modern poets (including Goethe, Byron, and 
Victor Hugo) there is nowhere to be found a bolder or 
more appalling conception than the Don Juan of Mo* 
liere, or one in which the ideas which we have looked 
upon as belonging exclusively to the disciples of certain 
modem schools of philosophy are more profoundly com- 
prehended or more brilliantly developed. His ' Profession 
of Faith,' in the first act, in which he explains his own 
character, and gives the motives of his eternal gallantries* 
is worthy of the author of * Faust.' ** Pour moi," says 
J)on Juan, " la beaute me ray it par- tout oil je la trouve, 
et je cede facilement k cette douce violence dont elle 
nous entrafne. J*ai beau etre engag6, Tamour que j'ai 
pour une belle n'engage point mon ame k faire injustice 
aux autres ; je conserve des yeux pour voir le mdrite de- 
toutes, et rends k chacune les hommages et les tributs 
ou la nature nous oblige. Quoi qu'il en soit, je ne puis 
refuser mon coeur k tout ce que je vois d'aimable, et dcs 
qu*un beau visage me le demande, si j'en avals dix mille 
je les donnerais tous. Les inclinations naissantes, apres 
tout, ont des charmes inexplicables ; et tout le plaisir de 
V amour est dam le changement. On goMe une douceur 
extreme k reduire par cent hommages le coeur d'une 
jeune beaute ; k voir de jour en jour les petits progr^ 
qu'on y fait ; k combattre par des transports, par des larmes 
et des soupirs, Tinnocente pudeur d'une ame qui a peine 
k rendre les armes ; k forcer pied k pied toutcs les petites 
resistances qu'elle nous oppose; kvaincre les scrupules 
dont elle se fait un honneur ; et k la mener doucement oti 
nous avons envie de la faire venir. Mais loraquon en est 
maitre unefois il rCy a plus rien h souhaiter; tout le beau 
de la passion est iini, et nous nous endormons dans la 
tranquility d'un tel amour, si quelque objet nouveau ne 
vient r^veiller nos d^irs et presenter k twAt^ cjoscix \^'^ 
charmes attrayants d'une conqu^te ^ iwx^. "Eiofexv^ "^ 
n 'eat rien de si doux que de triomphet de\«^x^\«^a2cvcfc^^*aa^s 
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belle peraonne ; ct j*ai sur ce tojet I'ambition des con* 
querents, qui volent perpdtucllement de yictoire en tic- 
toirc, et ne peuvent se r^udre k borner leurs souhaits. 
II n*est rien qui puisse arreter rimp^tnoeitd de ines ddsira ; 
je mc sens un coeur k aimer toute la terre ; et comne 
Alexandre je souhaiterais qu'il y e^t d'autres moodes 
pour y pouvoir dtendre mes conquStea amoureuaes." 

This is no vulgar libertine, and the Liicifer is as ap- 
parent as in any of the proud sons of evil who have, withm 
the last fifty years, done their beat to turn the heads 
of all the women in Christendom. '* There ia so mnch 
in love which is not love," says LovdtKe; and this is 
fearfully true. It is pride, ambition, the thirat for domi- 
nion, the aspiration towards the unknown, the desire 
to fly from reality, that, nine times out of ten, drives the 
haughty conqueror from victim to victim, and makes him 
raise his throne over crushed hearts and drooping forms. 
This is the secret of Don Jvan ; nothing ataya him in 
his restless course ; nothing touches nor terrifies ; nothing 
softens nor aj)|)als him. He escapes from a watei^ grave, 
and on touchmg the shore he flies to commit ireah crinnes. 
He sees the marble head of the statue bent in answer to 
his invitation, and does not tremble ; JMmna JEkire 
kneels to him, and implores him for his own sake to re- 
form, and he smiles and courteously requests her to sop 
with him ; his father upbraids and renounces him, and he 
requests him coolly to take a chair. — Pride, the pride of 
a demon, upholds him to the last, and he gives his hand 
to the statue, declaring that ** whatever happens, it shall 
never be said that he could be forced into repentance." 
When he has persuaded his father of his entire reform, 
and is about to play the hypocrite, SganareUe begins by 
believing him in earnest, and expressing his delight at 
his conversion. This is too much for the rebel spirit, 
and he is impatient to show that he has only added 
another one to the long list of all his previous crimes : 
'* I must explain, SganareUe" says he to his vaiei, with 
a rcflnement of pride a\mo9.t meouceivable, '^ I must con- 
£de to you. my designs •, 1 am noX. wtr^ NaVv*^ ^^\Ask«ss I 
to that which is in my w)\i\,— «i V\\xft»^^^^ ^^i^^\sssA«. \ 
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stand the true reasons of my conduct." Moli^ has 
made of his hero the most complete atheist that we know 
of. — He is not merely wanting in faith like an ordinary 
man of pleasure, nor does he reason upon his disbelief 
like a philosopher : he speaks, thinks, and acts as a con- 
firmed atheist, but he emits no ideas on the subject, 
frames no theories— and, in this respect, Moli^re has 
been essentially a friend to religion and morality. A 
brilliant system of sophistry may sometimes dazzle and 
lead astray, but there is nothing seductive in mere heart- 
less infamy and instinctive impiety. 

Molidre, as we may perceive, never approached nearer 
to subjects of a higher, we may almost say of & forbidden 
kind than in the * Festin de Pierre ' ; and when, after 
having witnessed the miracle of the commander's statue, 
he puts into Dan JumCs mouth the following words : 
^* Ily a bien quelque chose la dedans queje necomprendi 
pas; maisquoi que ce puisse ^tre cela nest pas capable 
ni de convaincre mon esprit, ni d'dbranler mon ^me," 
he takes a licence for which, some thirty years later, 
he might have been made to pay with his liberty, 
or even his life. The great difference between the 
' Festin^ de Pierre ' and * Tartuffe ' lies precisely in this 
point, that in the former ' Don Juan ' attacks an abstrac- 
tion, whereas the latter satirizes a particular class. It is 
for this reason that, while ' Don Juan ' met with no oppo- 
sition from the Jesuits, *• Tartuffe,' through their intrigues, 
was withheld from the public during upwards of two 
years. An anecdote is told upon this occasion which 
proves to us the truth of Moli^'s remark, that it 
was not " Tintiret de Dieu qui les pouvaU cmouooir,** 
Louis XIV. returning from the performance of * Scanu> 
mouche Hermite,' asked the Grand Cond^ how it hap- 
pened that the very people who were so violently opposed 
to Moli^re's ' Tartuffe ' did not complain of such an 
impious piece as * Scaramouche.' ** The reason is plain 
enough," answered the prince ; " this latter piece 
attempts to throw ridicule on heaven and rell^i:^ ^^^ ^ 
for which ces Mesdewrs (the 3esQa\&S csw^ n«^ \>so^«^ 
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- Tartsde' b, like tbe ' Femmes S^Tantes' and die 
« Mb^aotkrope' (and if we exce|>t its absurd dSuomt" 
flKnr). one oT tbe noct perfectlj-compoaed comedies in 
aar bnzaase. For aninatioiif energy, Tivaciijr, and 
truth, we are aware of nothiag that sorpaaaes the opeiuiig 
s«:«ae. or. as it is esoailr Ciiled, *' femiree de Madam 
PfTMfU r nor do we find, even in Moliere himself, any 
scene more admirablT condocted than that between 
Orgcm, CUimie^ and Dormty wherein Orgcm to eaeh 
crrnimstance the seTroafe relates of his wife, replies, " Et 
Tartvfe'r and at each proof Dorme nddoces of the 
hrpocrite's glottonr, self-indolgence, and ^otism, he 
sfehs, ** Le pamm kmmmt r* A double origin has been 

assigned for this scene : one Tersion is aa follows : ^Mo- 

liere having, in his position of Talet de cbambre to the 
kin?, accompanied Louis XI Y. with the annj into Lor- 
raine, was one daj present at a scene which suggested to 
him the famous one in ' Tartuffe.' The king inrited his 
preceptor, the Bbhop of Khodez, to partake his ereniiig 
repast : but the prelate refused someiA bat afiectedl v, say- 
ing that he allowed himself but one repast a day in Lent 
At this speech a suppressed laugh ran through the 
assembly, and when the bishop was gone, the king in- 
quired the reason of the hilarity. One of the persons 
present stepped forward and assured his majesty be need 
have uo anxietj for M. de Rhodez, for that he had seen 
him make a most sumptuous dinner some short time 
before. At the mention of every rare delicacy which 
the narrator descnbcd as having formed part of the holy 
man's meal, the king exclaimed, "Zc pattvre homme P* 
M'ith such a droll expression of voice and countenance that 
the whole circle was convulsed with laughter. The other 
version is to be discovered in the * Historiettcs ' of Talle- 
mont dcs Reaux. In the * liistoriette du P6re Joseph *♦ 

' * Le P^re Joseph -was a Ca^wcvii irW , <ic»vvfessor to Cardinal 
iticheJien, and^ihe ** Caesar' s C«£^t ** ci^YX-^^wrv^^^TsscosewsR:, I 
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we read: "In a little village in one of the pro- 
vinces of France a courtier went to see a Capucin ; the 
principal people of the place came to speak with him ; — 
they asked news of the king, then of the Cardinal 
de Richelieu. *And now,' said the convent porter, 

* can you tell us nothing of our good Father Josei>h T 

* He is quite well, and exempted from all the austerities 
of -his order.* ^ Le pauvre homme T cr\ed the porter. 

* He is very powerful, and the greatest people of the 
court take care to cultivate him.' * Le pauvre homme I' 

* He never travels but in a comfortable litter.' * Le 
pauvre homme T *A sumpter mule carries his bed.' 

* Le pauvre homme P * Whenever his eminence has 
anything exceedingly good at his table he sends it to 
him.' ^ Le pauvre homme r and so at every article did 
the worthy guardian of the convent repeat * Le pauvre 
homme!* as if in truth this * poor man' had reason to 
be pitied !" 

Wherever Moli^re found the idea of his scene he has 
made it his own by his way of treating it, and by his ex* 
quisite style. In the following scene Orgon defends Jbr- 
tuffe agamst his brother-in-law Cleante, and gives a de- 
scription of him that is one of the most admirable passages 
in the work. " I am becoming quite another man since 
I'am in the habit of seeing and talking with him," says 
the infatuated Orgon : — 

"II m'enseigne k n'avoir affection pour rien ; 
De toutes amities il detache mon dme ; 
Et je verrais mourir frere, enfants, mere et femme 
Que je m'en soucierais antant que de oela.'* 

" Les sentiments humains, mon frere, que voilk !" — 

cries Cleante, who then, as a contrast to his brother's picture 
of a false devotee, draws that beautiful portrait of a really 
pious man which all Moli^re's admirers have present to 
their memories. After the second act has been occupied 
by the discussions between Orgon, his daughter Mariane, 
and the servante Dorine, as to the propriety <i^ \!KKK:^\wi5» 
Mariana to Tartuffe, and breaking liScie ^twxvNSfe ^'e^^"^ 
given to her lo\er, VcHh-e, the \mpoa\OT Vvvcos!^^ ^^g^^RS*^ 
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for the first time at the openmg of the third act. The 
absence of Tartuffe from the stage until this moment is 
admirably conceiYed. We are prepared during the two 
first acts for hb coming — we wait for and expect 
him ; he is already known to ns ; we have been lirmg, 
as it were, under his influence, and when at last he ap- 
pears, we feel that his presence is the precursor of im- 
portant events ; that he is come to finish the work he htt 
so cunninglj begun. Before the act is ended, Moli^ 
by an admirable precaution, contrives that Thrftf^ shall, 
under a semblance of humility, unveil his own character 
to the very man he is endeavouring to deceire, that to 
his victim he shall say — 

^ Savez-Yous apr^ tout de qum je sols capaUe ?" 

and to DarniSj who, he knows full well, is aware of hb 
ar tifice — 

" Tout le monde me prend pour un homme de bien ; 
Mais la v^it<5 pure est que je ne vaux rien.** 

From this moment we watch his manoeuvres with intense 
interest ; we see him, serpent-like, fascinating his preV) 
and then encircling it within his coils ; until at last, ne 
absolutely terrifies us, when, after the exquisite scene 
with Elmirej he suddenly throws off the mask and ex- 
claims— 

^ C est ^ yous de sortir, yous, qui parlez en mattre I" 

The pauvre homme of the first act re-appcars at the 
close of the third in a manner that cannot fail to strike 
every hearer. Orgon^ believing Tartvffe to be oppressed 
and pursued by his whole household, is more than ever 
determined not only to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage, but to leave him all his wealth. *' I will have no 
heir but you," says the luckless dupe : — 

" Et je vais de ce pas en fort bonne mani^re, 
Vous faire de men bien donation entiere. 
Un bon et franc am\ <\vie v^mt ^jssoAt^ \e trends, 
M'est bien pVus chet qoftftX-a, i^'ifeinsQa^^x^JSaa'^fwwjSa^. 

N'acoepterez-yous i^us ce ^mc *^e ^w» ^x«^wafc'i" 
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— '* La YoloQte da ciel soit faite en toute chose!" — 
sighs Tartuffh ; and Organ again exclaims, '< Le pauvre 
homme !" The fourth act is perhaps altogether the most 
perfect of the whole play. It opens by the dialogue 
between Cleante and Tartuffe, where the latter tries to 
persuade his listener that it is^br the love of heaven that 
he feels himself obliged to accept Organ's fortune, and 
reduce a whole family to poverty, and it ends by the in- 
terview we have mentioned between Elmire and the 
Hypocrite, while Orgon is hidden under the table. 
** How can I consent to your wishes," objects Organ's 
wife, ** without offending that Heaven of which you are 
always talking?*' Tartuffe commences his answer 
thus — 

** Si ce n'est que le ciel qu'k mes yobux on oppose, 
Lever un tel obstacle est k moi peu de choss, 
Et cela ne doit pas retenir votre coeur :" 

and he ends by developing, in rather more than a dozen 
lines, the most perfect code of Jesuitic morality that ever 
came from the lips of a follower of Lojrola. 

Few touches of nature are more exquisitely true 
(even in Moliere) than the obstinate incredulity evinced 
by Madame Pemelle in the last act. She continues on 
repeating the same thing, and will not be persuaded that 
her favourite saint is a rascal. ** I told you a thousand 
times over when you were little," says she to her son, 
Orgon J " that virtue is always persecuted in this world, 
and that envy is immortal." ** I tell you I Iiave seen" 
replies Organ, but the old lady interrupts him — ** People 
are so malicious !" 

Orgon. 

** Vous me feriez damner, ma mbre ! je vous dis 
Que fat VH de mes yeux un crime si hardi. 

Madame Purnelle. 

Les laugnes ont toujours du venin k repandre ; 
Et rien n'est id bas qui s*en poisse defendre. 

Oroon. 

C'est temr on propos de sensYAexL^^^oiQiT^^' . 
Je rat vu, dis'je, vu, de mes prvgrt^ ||e\ucT)U i 
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Ce qii*OD appelle m, fimt-il toqs le rebattre 
Anx creilks cent fcis, et crier eomme qnatre ? 

Madaxe Perxeixe. 

Mon Diea ! le plus soayent Tapparence de^oit; 
// nefant pa* toujours jmger swr ce gir*<Mt voit. 

Obgon. 
J*enrage ! 

5IADA3IE PeRNEUJS. 

Anx &nx soop^ons la natnre est snjette, 

Et c'e&t sonvent k mal que le bien s'interprcte;. 

Obgon. 

Je dois interpreter k charitables soins 
Le d^ir d'embrasser ma femme ? 

Madame Perneli^. 

II est besoin 
Pour accuser les gens d'avoir de jostes causes ; 
£t tout deciez attendre a vous voir sur des choies!** 

That Molidre's hatred of the Jesuits did not lead him 
into any material error with regard to true piety, we need 
no better proof than the whole character of Cleante! 
Time religion never had an abler advocate, and the really 
pious man shows himself clearly in the last scene. When 
Orr/on sees Tartvffe humiliated and condenancd to be 
imprisoned, ** He bien! te voilii, trait re !*' . . . cries be 
cxultinply, when Cleante interposes, and, with true 
Christian feeling, exclaims : — 

** Ah ! mon frere, arrctez ! 

Et ne descendez point li des indignitc's, 

A son mauvais destin laissez un miserable, 

Et ne vous joignez point au remords qui raccable." 

La Ilarpc has thrown a very ingenious light upon Mo- 
lierc*s j)lan of composing the character of Tartvffe, when 
he observes that this is one of our poet's most difficult 
creations, because it is necessarily the least expansive. 
It is to he remarked that Tartvffe has no confidant, 
nor ever once gives tV\e cVw^i lo i\\a own. designs in a 

soliloquy* All his v\ftws come^o^XJa. 'naXxwi>\^ ^ ^\vl ^^ 

discovered only by Ins actXoua, 
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The ' Pemmes SaTanles' U liltic more than a completion 
of ffliat was alrcadj planned in tlic ' Pr£cieiiso9 Riiliculea,' 
and the ' Crilique ae I'Ecole des Ferames.' While the 
personages are borrowed almost entirely from the 
lonner, the precepts contained in the latter are nearly 
all put in action. The clioracters ol Goigibua and 
Marotte, in the 'Pr^cicusc9,'arc tnmsrormcd into those of 
C/iri/sale and 3fartine; Calhos and 2tfagdelon rise into 
Philaminte and Armmide ; MascariUe and Joddel arc 
but the caricaturcB of 2Huofm and VarUus; and Uranie 
in the ' Critique' may nelLpass as the first sketch of Hen- 
rielte, whilst Belise (although parts of her character aro 
decidedly original) has many affinities 'with Climene. 
We have already stated the fact^ of Tfissolin and Veidiut 
having been intended to satirize the Abbe Cotin and 
Menage, but k propos to the possible application of many 
of the couplets in this piece to contemporary authors, we 
would direct the English reader's attention most parti- 
cularly to one, which, although re are not aware of its 
ever having been previously noticed, strikes us too 
forcibly to allow ofourpaswng it over. Bossuet, about a 

{ear before the production of Ine ' Fcmmea Savantos,' de- 
Ivered his funeral sermon on Queen Henrietta-Maria of 
England, beginning by these words: ''Celui qui regne 
dans les cieux, et de qui relcvent tooa les empires, a qui 
scut appartiennent la gtoire, ia majcstd et la puissance, 
est aussi le seul, etc." , . . The would-be connoisseurs, 
unable to appreciate the real grandeur of Bossuet's style, 
immediately proclaimed this phrase incomparable, ftecnusa 
there was to be found in it, in tlicir proper grammatical 
order of successiiHi, the nominative, genitive, dative, and 
When BUiae, in ecstacics over those 
of JVuwftn— 



" Ne dis plus qu'il es 
Dis plnlot qn'il est ae ma reuK 
exclaims — 
" Foila qui se JAliiie, ma rente, de ma t« 
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admired him on erroneous grounds ? The comedy of 
the ' Femmes Savantes' is considered in France as alto- 
gether the most perfectly tcritten {nece in the French 
language. It is said that, turn or twist them how you 
may, it would be impossible to manufacture a single use 
of prose out of the matchless verses of this play. What 
can be more diverting than the scene in which CUtccndn 
asks BiUse for the hand of her niece, Henriette^ and 
where the matron Savanie persists in thinking that the 
name of her niece is only used as a subterfuge to make 
her listen to the declaration of a passion which her ex- 
ceeding virtue miffht seem fo reprove? The entire 
comedy is full of tnese sort of situations, in which wit is 
not alone shown in words but in action. Moli^re excda 
in this, and many a situation in hb pieces is as fiill of 
positive wit, and has required as much wit to invent it, as 
the wittiest speech upon record. Two most perfect cha- 
racters in the * Femmes Savantes' are ChrysaUy the father 
of Henriette, and Martine^ the servante. Who can 
withstand the irresistible drollery of the excellent old 
man, who, when apart from his wife and sister, is capable 
of prodigies of resolution, and who, the instant either of 
them utter a word, is their obedient slave,, and denies 
ever having had the least intention to resist ? How de- 
licious is the scene where PhUamintej the wife, and 
Belise, the sister, persuade ChrysaU that his poor faith- 
ful Martine must be turned away because she murders 
grammar, and " insults Vaugelas every day !" and how 
admirable his tirade against learned women ? He has 
promised his brother, Ariste^ to force his wifie to consent 
to H€nriette*s marriage with CUtandre — Philamxnte has 
just proposed to marry her to IHssottn ; Ariste returns, 
and nis first inquiry is for the success of their enter- 
prise : — 

Abiste. 

". Quel en est le succes ? aurons-nous Henriette . 

■ A-t-elle coDsenti ? raffaire est-elle faite ? 

Pas tout k fait eucoxe 
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Ariste. 

Refiisc-t-elle? 

Chrtsale. 

Non. 

Ariste. 
Est ce qu'elle balance ? 

Chbysale. 

En aucune 619011. 

Ariste. 
Qaoi done? 

Chrtsale. 

C*est que pour gendre elle m'offire un autre homme. 

Ariste. 
Un autre homme pour gendre ? 

Chrtsale. 

Un autre. 

Ariste. 

Qui se nomme ? 

Chrtsale. 

Monsieur Trissotin. 

Ariste. 

Quoi I ce M<»meur Trissotin ? 

Chrtsale. 
Celui qui parle toujours de vers et de Latin. 

Ariste. 
Vous Vavez accepte? 

Chrtsale. 
Moi ! point ; k IKeu ne plaise 1 

Ariste. 
Qu'avez yous repondu ? 

Chrtsale. 

Bien ; et je sm8"b\eTi a\&^ 
I?e n*avoir point parJ^, pour nc TiCettga^eT 'p«^*- 
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Abiste* 

La raison est fort belle : et c'est fidre nn grand p&s ! 
Avez-vous sa du moins loi proposer Clitandre ? 

Chbtsale. 

JNon ; car commefai vu quon parlait d^ autre gendre, 
J*ai cm qu*il €tait mieuxde ne m'avancer point," 

Was ever a finer picture ? But Chrysale has all the 
vanity of the weak nian— a harmless vanity in him, it is 
true, and moreover an amusing one. Thus, when, in the 
cud, Clitandre does marry Henriettey although her father 
has .done, in fact, nothing to further it, he turns to the 
happy lover, saying proudly : — 

'* Je le savois bien, moi, que tous I'^KMiseriez ;" 

and he gives himself the satisfaction of <»*deriog the 
notary to draw up the contract : — 

** AUons, Monsieur, suivez I'ordre c^nefai present, 
Kt fkites le contrat ainsi que^e Tai dit !" 

One of the most inimitable traits of genius, amongst a 
thousand others, is the reflection of the vain Beiise upon 
the marriage of her niece with Clitandre, whom she per- 
sists in thinking fascinated by her more mature charms i" 

'* Qu'il prenne garde au moins que je suis dans son coeur. 
Par un prompt d<^sespoir souyent on se marie 
Qu on se repent aprcs tout le temps de sa vie ! *' 

We have now come to the greatest of all Moliere*s 
creations, to his chef d'anivre — the * Misanthrope ; ' and, 
strange as it may at first appear, we shall perhaps find 
less matter for comment in this profound and brilliant 
woi k than in any of the other productions of our author. 
Where no fault, however slight, can be detected, what 
adequate praise can be found? "Defend Hercules?" 
cries the Greek; ** why who ever thought of blaming 
him?" Besides, what is there we can say of the 
'Misanthrope,* with yjIucIl every one of our readers is 
not as well acquainted «is vje «iTe wvt^^^^'a.'^ ^^V^a >& 
there that does notkuoNv Alccstc, w\vw.x.^v.XnsXs«v^^^xw- 
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raptured to the playful wit of C^limene f How completely 
she gives us the idea of the Grande Dame of the grand 
Steele! Marie de Montbazon, Longuevilie, Soubise^ 
Montespan, and you, courtly Sevigne, have we not 
fancied we again beheld you in all your blooming pride 
of beauty, when we have seen Mars, with her majestic 
ease and unrivalled grace, presiding over the circle of 
her noble visitors, and heard the witching music of her 
voice, convey to us the exquisite poetry of Molidre ? But 
those days are gone, and Celimene has fled. We once 
heard (and that not very long ago) a remarkably talented 
Frenchman affirm that, since the retirement from the 
stage of Mdlle. Mars, the only possible representation of 
Alceste's * jeune veuve* was Mdlle. Rachel. Let us hope 
this may be true, and that the intelligent actress who has 
restorea to us Camtlle, jRoxane, and Hermione, may add 
to her own fame and to our enjoyment, by restoring to us 
the most enchanting of all, Celimme, 

The composition of the * Misanthrope' is excellent from 
beginning to end, for in this case the denouement is in 
perfect keeping with the rest of the pieca From the 
moment we first see Alceste we are made acquainted with 
his character. His treatment of Oronte and the sonnet 
shows his uncompromising sincerity, and his choice of 
the old song — 

" Si le Roi m'avait doDn(5 
Paris sa grand * ville," &c — 

reveals his enthusiastic disposition. Truth, and generous 
enthusiasm, those are the two leading characteristics of 
Alceste, His hatred of mankind comes from a too exalted 
idea of what humanity should be, and his love for 
Ceiimene is meant to show how ardent and how powerful 
are the feelings of those who love not many, when they 
find (or think they find) an object for their affection. It 
is quite a mistake to imagine that Molidre meant to make 
of Alceste a ridiculous, or even an extravagant character ; 
on the contrary, all that was truly sublime vcv to>& ^^\v 
nature he has poured forth in the v^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^ "W^sasv- 
thrope/ We know of nothing more IomOwxi^ ^^^ "^ 
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the scenes between Aketie snd Ceiimhie, With whit 
tenderness he treats her at times, and how at others In 
irritability and ill concealed resentment betray the wtrt- 
ings of His soul, and the tightness with which she \m 
wound herself about his yery heart-strings. What cv 
surpass the beauty of those lines— 

** Ooi ! je Youdrais qa*aacQn ne yous trouY&t aimable : 
• * • • * * tH 

Que YOUS n'eossiec ni rang, ni naissance, ni bien, 
Afin que de mon ccBur I'^latant sacrifice 
Vous pikt d*an pareil sort r^parer Tii^DStiee ; 
£t que j'ensse la joie et la gloire en ce joar 
De vous Yoir tenir tout des mains de mon amour." 

Was there ever a more exquisite scene than the one 
whore Alcestej after showing Celimme her own letter to 
Orontej entreats her to justify herself? Here again 
Moli^re's genius manifests itseff. It is a ^tuation fre- 
quently resorted to on the stage, to make the injured 
party ask forgiycness from the guilty one ; but this nefer 
fails to cast a certain degree of ridicule on the person who 
18 thus trifled with. Alceste^ on the contrary, sees 
clearly that he is deceived, but he ayows his weaknesis, 
and consents to be wilfully blinded. He is not for a 
moment the dupe of Ceiimene ; ** you are no doubt de- 
ceiving me with your soft words," says he, 

" Mais il n'importe ; il fant smyre ma destint^e, 
A yotre foi mon dme est touteabandoniide, 
Je yeux yoir jns^u'au bout quel sera Yotre coeur, 
Et si de me trahir il aura la noirceur." 

Where shall we iind a more truly dramatic situation 
than that of the last scene ? We know of few things of 
the kind more impressive, we had almost said more 
solemn. When the two Marqtds enter, Ceiimene re- 
ceives them with all her wonted grace, but to Arsinoe she 
does not youchsafe a reply. She remains perfectly silent 
during the reading of the letfers, and does not conde- 
scend to notice the angry «\)eecV\es of her disappointed 
admirers. Her dignity does ivo\.«Xiwv^Qrt\^NKt\^sc ^vsxscsgl^^ 
and in the midst of VieTacc\iSfeTO,\w«8^iViVQei«tvi Vwc ^3»^v 
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and exposed to the malicious gaze of a female enemy, she 
remains as proudly undaunted, and as unembarrassed, at 
though she were receiving the homage of the whole 
world. Akeste all this time stands by, looking on, and 
the first time he speaks it is to silence Arsinoe, who pre- 
tends to think that the worst crime of Celim^ is not 
to have duly appreciated so noble a character as his. 
When all aro gone, and Philinte and EliatUe alone re- 
main, he turns to Celimene, who stands before him with 
downcast eyes, at last abashed and ashamed. We herd 
repeat, what we have said more than once in the course 
of this essay, that we know of nothing more essentially 
pathetic than certain parts of the ' Misanthrope,* and this 
is one of those parts. From the moment where, address^ 
ing PhUinte and Eliante, Alceste exclaims — 

" Vous yoyez ce que pent une incUgne tendresse," &a— 

till the fall of the curtain, each succeeding line l^is 
stamped with increasing force and beauty. Celimene^ 
far from losing in our estimation by her renisal to follow 
the *■ Misanthrope,' rather gains on the contrary ; she 
is at least sincere and true' when she gravely savs — 

^ La s^tude effraie une &me de vingt ans : 
Je ne sens point la mienne assez grande, assez forte,' 
Pour me r^udre si prendre un dessein de la sorte \ ** 

we cannot in this instance blame her, but all our sym- 
pathies follow Alceste, 

" Trahi de toutes parts, accable d'injustices," 

and, long after we have left the scene of his distress^ 
we cherish a kind of melancholy remembrance of the 
noble and high-minded being— 

'* Qui hait tons les hommes ; 
Les UDS, parce qu*ils sont m^chans et malf&isans, 
Et les autres, pour ^tre aux mechans complaisans 
Et n'ayoir pas pour eux ces haines vigooreuses : 
Que doit donner le yice aux ames yertueuses." 

The ' Misanthrope' is to Moli^re what PhMre ia tA 
Racine: the "one entire aud vet^^^^ '^^^^^^^J 
between which and every oihex o&^xuv^ o1 >«» "^ 
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however admirable, there exists an abyss, a fathomks 
pulph. Upon a nearer examination of the character of 
Alceste we are struck by the resemblance he bean ia 
many points to Hamlet, Alcesie is the HanUet of the 
titcfe de LouU XI V., divested of the poetry that belongs 
exclusively to the north ; the Hamiei that would bave 
been possible at Versailles ; the Hamlet of every day 
existence, who, although he perhaps might not, like the 

Erincely Dane, arrogate unto himself the right which 
elongs to Providence alone, to condemn and to avenge, 
would in many cases repeat quite naturally tiie words of 
him who says, *' Man delights not me, nor woman neither." 
The ** Get thee to a nunnery," of HandH to Oplu^ 
would assuredly fall fittingly from the lips of Alcesie to 
Ce'iimene, T£e incomparable beauty of the two prind- 

Sal characters in this comedy prevents us perhaps finoB 
oing full justice to the secondary personages. But if 
we examine it closely we shall perceive that each part is 
in itself perfect, and that nothing is more so than 
Philinte. M. de Bausset, in his • Memoirs of the 
Emperor Napoleon,* mentions that the great conqueror 
had an ardent admiration for the * Misanthrope.* One 
morning a discussion arose at breakfast, between the 
Emperor and the Prince do Neufchatel, as to the charac- 
ter of Philinte, whom Napoleon thus described :— 
^* Moliere's Philinte'* said he, ** is not undoubtedly, lilce 
Alceste, a Don Quixote of philanthropy ; he does not 
think himself bound to quarrel with people about a son- 
net ; he has enough experience of the incurable maladies 
Df mankind to know that frankness may sometimes do a 
vast deal of harm by gratuitously irritating the passions. 
In a word, he is a reasonable man, honourable, %vcll-bred, 
and incapable of the slightest action or the slightest word 
that should be offensive to morality or good taste.'* 

If Moliere ever drew, or intended to draw, a por- 
trait of himself in one of his fictitious personages, that 
portrait is decidedly the * Misanthrope.' ** He was," 
io use the exprcssXotvs o? «l ewvl^bvcv^rary^ ** in private 
what he appeared m iW tcvox«X ofi V\^ ^\^^^^ xnsswws^ 
judicious J kind, fraxiV, gexiexoxja, wA >ccv«i-;^ \s^\. V^\sa&. 
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no caiise to love the world or mankind. We have reason 
to believe that, notwithstanding his pretended attachment 
to the profession of an actor, not all the glory he ac- 
quired by his writings made him forget the humiliations 
he sometimes unavoidably endured. There is a passage 
in the * Amphitryon' which appears to us to betray a sad 
weariness or spirit — 

" Ah ! qu'on est peu flatte de louange, d'honneur, 
. Lorsqae dans Tame on souffre une vive douleur ! 
* Et que Ton doDnerait volontiers cette gloire 
Pour avoir le repos du coeur ! " 

And when this is coupled with the already mentioned 
epistle to Louis XIV., in which he says, ** Ceux qui 
sont nds en un rang ^levc peu vent se proposer Thonneur 
de servir votre Majestd dans les grands emplois ; ttms 
pour moi toute la gloire du je puis aspirer, c^est de la 
rejouir" we already perceive how slight a compensation 
must his literary fame have afforded to a mind like Mo- 
lierc*8, for the want of universal consideration and honour. 
This is again another point of contact between Shak- 
sperc and Moli^re ; and who does not remember that 
affecting sonnet of the bard of Avon, where he alludes to 
his profession as a player — 

" Oh ! for my sake do not with fortune chide, 
The guilty Goddess of my harmless deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 

. Than public means which public custom breeds— 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brandy 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer*s hand" 

A Ithough Moli^re is incontestably the father of French 
comedy, his successors have profitea comparatively little 
by their illustrious model. Those who followed imme- 
diately, or were his contemporaries, fell all, more or less, 
into the defects he spontaneously avoided. All have 
either produced portraits of individuals, or exaggerated 
pictures of some one particular vice or foVl^ \ W\. wwsss^ 
have succeeded in delineating \iumaiv\lY- »-^%^'»^^^^^^ 
died nearly foHy years after Mo\\^x^,Va fiovii\^«t^^ ^'^'^^ 






;.' ur :•«= Fr?2.:i. inTwv wr.ters, bu: he has ail liw 
"lit; > «^ ^A-Tf 3K!i:::c<ei. Fnxn Re^noard ve go to 
J- .-.c> lj;si»ri - G''2s*:- ic i M jrivaax. The merits of i!»e 

V .-' tn^rv ' ;.: 7;^wi«:," *ai oi" the • Mechant/ aw 
*"*"iitc - ■■ fvaicr "i^z :z-:«p of any of Alarivaiix's cooe- 
i:i£«. Yic iri zji ZJii A u* £D3Uer induence oa thednoi 
-^ci^ uj .cf ?^l•^; M:". .rf. He is the in Ten tor of vhi! 
ziA- :•: ."J- •£•- U.T Ji.i».»i.>r T "^cVaxof the eighteenth cen- 
: _7 ▼ 2 ■•:; . 5 - •': "i ,* z-iL-: . iis been called ^anrmdme' 
r*:s^.o:':'-;*. Si'iilzfz. iz.-! i fe«" others, pave the wayfw 
Tm-: *"..■: i:: : r-fx-LTiirjiils. Bu: we remark at this period 
1 -.-•^lI ::*j-:^- -1 :i* iri— .*::: l::erj.:ure of France. The 
Tir^ :»itl=»es :■: rie 'T^^^i futie hare given wav to i 
:lu** :•■ ■^.-f'^i :^Ta=i-ra:. The Ciim?H€S, the Uonmta. 
irr-i T*.f «!-<« iive =:>ie room for the Saron ds 

*"■•-*:•. 'i? iZfi Af.xiime i^f ddinriile. Individuals hare 
ZLL-i^ rzii ;.Uf .■*■>: £«-'?ri'.:r:e« ; an<i when we see FroHth^ 
4:^i. C»<.n»ro.-%:' r^^ce MasCtxriHe and Scapin, and 
Lijvr'^ -zsizr^ lise c^ce o! /XWa**. we feel at once that 
I'^t-^rirr r.^ cLiT«e*i. tLai Louis XV, has succeeded to 
Lo-i \IV . mi Miiinie de Pompadour to the Ma^ 
■:isf ie M.-cTcspKi. Tne SfviQish asid Italian colour oi 
Ti-f .-".:■»■.: Ri'i.iV his v:ir.is.ux:. and everv thin^ is more 
..L'.'i-i'i^/ Fri:::ii. S:. G^nniia and Versailles no lon^n?: 
» ;:--':«$ :he >:'.cum :e:es o:' the pius ffrand Jioi du nwnde. 
Ai'.i '.:.i! '■M.LZ'fi':<J^^s have changed their name for tlut 
J" _:v: -5 *\iv.-5. We are under the induence of Voltaire 
sn-i :he Esoy eloped ists. Roosseaa appears. Wo are 
a: :r.o eve of a revolution, hastened by the bon-m/Jts of 
• F:£aA"».' Famu Beaumarebais. coupled with Man vans, 
sirlTi*:? :he i. ^t of comic writers who supplieil the wants 
oi me the&ires in France throughout the £mpire and the 
Restoration, aad ended by produciug Scribe, ^hose 
i^orks. take them at the Ix'st. are but a motley assem- 
blage of vaudeville, Ojtera Comtgue, and " genteel 
corned V. It is tnilv a fallinsr oiFI First. Moliere, that 
IS to say, true, legitimate comedy, in its highest and 
most retined expression ; then Marivaux, whose name is 
the very symbol of couveuuo\ska\ «ivs3ksAs^>^3a\.\ifcN<isx %urs 
the * precincts o? a dTav»\Tv%-TQ«wi\ \>k«iA.^ ^s^sast 
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marchais ; or revolutionary comedy, having but one 
object : to overthrow ; and lastly, Scribe, the type of the 
ComedUe Bourgeaise. It is certainly deplorable that in 
France nothing should be found beyond ' Bertrand et 
Raton' and the * Verre d'Eau,* to continue on the 

* Misanthrope' and ' Tartufie ; ' but it is not so much the 
fault of M. Scribe, as that of our times. In the eighteenth 

I century there were Marquis in France to ridicule, in 
I these days there are only bankers, avocats, and deputies ; 
and M. Scribe, enchanting the public of the Chauss^e 
d'Antin with a representation of * La Chaine,* bears ex- 
actly the same proportion to Moli^re giving the 

* Femmes Savantes' before the court of Versailles, that 
the France of 1830, with its un-hereditary peers and its 
free press, bears to the France of Louis aIV., when he 
advanced booted and spurred into the Parliament and ex- 
claimed ** rstai, c'estmmr 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE FRENCH PASSAGES. 

Page 20. 

In that pleasant company- 
How was I fed with harmony ! 
Amid some seven or eight dishes, 
Free from care or trouble, 
I passed my life deliciously. 
A greater beggar was never fatter. 
And spite of what they sing and say 
Of those fine gentlemen of state 
Who have six ducats every day, 
And music and performances, 
At that well-furnished table, 
Among the most delicious wines, 
T was I who breathed upon the roast, 
And drank the most of negus. 

Page 32. 

Could a nymph be found more charming 
Than Bejart was the other day ? 
When her shell was seen to open. 
Every one around exclaimed 
When her shell was seen to open, 
« There is Cupid's mother I" 

Page 35. 

Let those who envy thee murmur on. 

Fruitlessly they everywhere exclaim 

That in vain you charm the vulgar ; 

That in your verses there is nothing humorous. 

If thou knewest how to please aY\\.^^\fe's»-» 

Tbou wouldst not displease tbexix w> tCL-vjLOo.. 
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Paffe43. 
She must haye been charming. 
Since now despite her years 
Hardly do growing charms 
Equal her ^ng beauty. 

Page 45. 

ClXOKTE. 

Point oat, to disgust me with them, all (hi 

you can see in her. 

COTIEIXE. 

She, Sir I she's a fine piece of affectatkm, a fine d 
lady, to inspire yon with so much love ! I see notlun| 
bat what is yery ordinary ; and yoa may find a h 
persons who would be more worthy of you. , In t 
place, she has small eyes. 

Cleontb. 

That is true ; she has small eyes ; but they are full 
the most brilliant, the most piercing in the world, tl 
touching that were eyer seen. 

CoyiEUJs. 

She has a large mouth. 

Clbqnte. 

Yes, but it has charms that one does not see ii 
mouths; and that mouth, when one looks at it, i 
desire, and is the most attractiye, the most amorous 
world. 

CoyiELLE. 

As to her figure — she is not tall. 

Cleonte. 
No, but she is graceful and well formed 

CoyiELLE. 

She' affects nonchalance in her speech and actions. 

Cleonte. 

That is true, but she is graceful in''eyerything; ai 
manners are engaging, and haye an indescribable po' 
insinuating themselyes into the heart. 

CoyuxLXi 
As to wit — 

f Cleonte. 
Ah I she has wit, CoyieVYe, ^\i'&T£k»&^.x^^):&s^^^\!ks^tslO( 
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COVIELLE, 

Her conversation— 

Cleonte. 
Her conversation is charming. 

COVIELLE. 

She is always serious. 

Cleonte. 

Would you have that overflowing gaiety, that incessant 
mirth ? And is there anything more absurd than wom^ 
who laugh at every turn ? 

COVIELLE. 

But she is as capricious as any one in the world. 

Cleonte. 
Yes, she is capricious, I agree, but everything is becom.- 
ing in a beauty ; one bears anything from a beauty. 

COVIELLE. 

Since that is the case, I see very well you have a mind to 
love her always. 

Cleonte. 

I ? I would rather die first; and I am going to hate her 
as much as I have loved her. 

Covielle. 
But how, if she appears to you so perfect ?" 

Page 48. To know how to pray to God, to love me, to 
sew, and to spin. 

Page 48. 
I tell you again, you run a fearful risk : 
As your tongue has always railed exceedingly 
Against husbands accused of over-indulgence,^ 
As you have been like an unchained devil agsdnst them. 
You must walk very correctly to avoid ridicule ; 
And, if they can get the least hold on you. 
Have a care they do not slander you on the market-place. 

Page 48. 
Away with that practising of .glaxicefi. 
Those washes, those paints, those pommades, 
And thousand ingredients for making a fine complexion 
They are drugs taways fatal to reputation. 

Page 49. 
But how can you hope that a fool 

Cnn ever know what it is to be vktaoxfi'i \ \ 

i 




be filse to her dakj, 

to ns& ii: 
And tiK Ibol maj genenll j fiul in Iwrs, 
WiduBt AesriBg to do so^md vitfaout knowing she doessc 

I kcov Aat to psush Iwr ubridlcd pasdon, 
I how €b1t to leore hn- to her eril desdn j. 
That I ihiwM be r t f cng td vpon her bj herself; 
Att it ii Terr TuatiAB to kxe the thing one lores. 



She hts neither rvlations, nor meus of snpport, nor irealtl 
She bctTBTs mj cnie, m j kindnesB, mj tenderness : 
And jvt f Voni her. after diis base act. 
So Boa^ that I cannot get lid of diat passion. 

ftige 49. 
I was Tcacedy irritated, laiioos againsther. 
And jet I nerer siw her look so beaatifbl. 
Never did her eyes appear to mine so piercing, 
Nerer did 1 i^l for them a dedre so irrepressible ; 
Acd I feel within me that I most die with grief 
If the disgrace c^ mv nnhappr fate is accomplished. 
What ! tkat I should hare (Erected her education 
With so moch tenderness and cantion — 

• • • • 

That my heart should hare rested on her growing charms 
And thought fin* thirteen years to rear her for myself 
In order that a young fool with whom she fiedls in lore 
Should take her fimn me belbre my very beard« 

Page 50. 
After twenty years and more of studyins 
How to conduct myself in everything with prudence, 
1 o have avoided the track of so many other husband: 
And find myself after all in the same disgrace ! 

Page 5a ' 
To arrive at such a height of perfidy ! 
In spite of all my kindness, to form such a design ! 
The little serpent \ha.t I have nourished in my bofoo 

So young 6^11, and "s^iX ^ou^^^ ^aesxXxv^fc&V, 
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Page 50. 
How far -will passion make one go ! 
Nothing indeed can equal my love : 
"What proof of it would you have me give you, ungrateAil 

one? 
Do you wish to see me weep ? Shall I beat myself? 
Shall I kill myself? Yes, say so, if you wish it. 
I am ready, cruel one, to prove to you my love. 

Page 61. 
To affect a pedantic air. 
To splutter Greek and Latin, 
A flowing wig, a grotesque dress. 
Much fur and satin ; 
All this united nearly makes 
What they call a doctor. 

Page 66. 
Good heaven ! how much of bitterness I spared. 
And inyectiyes against the human race, 
When, upsetting your oil-pitcher, 
I placed a wine-glass in your hand ! 

Page 72. 
Moliere, they say, calls it 
Truly ar little ba^telle ; 
But this bagatelle is of a wit so rare, 
That, if I must tell you, liking for it has become a malady 
That makes everybody in Paris run to the Doctor, 

(Ze M^decin,) 
Page 72. 
How sweet they are. 
Pretty bottle. 
How sweet they are. 
Your little gugglings I 
But many would envy my lot 
If you were always full. 
Ah I bottle, my darling. 
Why do you empty yourself? 

Page 73. 
How sweet, 
Delightful vessel. 

How sweet ^ 

Are thy sounds ! fl 



IM 



WUlst dM» poaral wise in the cops, 
I vtth ^M vtft alwajs fiiU 1 

Ak! m J dear flagoo, 

Wkj doil Aom lie emptj ? 

P*ge75. 
And ke» quie vade ^oung again with the milk 
Of wae other qftpnng of Inachns, 

b co h e re d widi a catfckin* 
At lo^^ appears before ow eyes here 
More £MctioaB Aan ever. 



Page 81. 
De BoqpeCte in his time, T^dkyrand in oors. 
Were both bishops of Antnn. 
Tartnfie is the portrait of one; 
Ah! if Moli^relMd known the other! 

Page 96. 
Do yon know in whmt Cotin 
Udnnspom irisBOunr 
Cotin has lived his day, 
Trissodn will live for ever. 

Page 96. 
Qnitted fox bnfToonery the pleasing and the pore. 
And united withoat shame Tabarin to Terence. 
In the burlesque dress, in which Scapin envelops himself, 
I no longer recognise the author of the * Misanthrope.' 

Page 99. 
Since at Paris they deny 
Sacred groond after deadi 
To those who, during their life. 
Were public performers. 
Why do they not throw 
Bigots also on the dnng^bill ? 
Their case is just the same. 

Page 101, woie. 

Nothing was wanting for his glory ; he was wanted for 
ours. 

Page 111. 
Thus the ^viig ^eK>& to Chambord, 
Merrily taking ^^^\ 
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With his court so flourishing ; 
And for fifteen or thirty days, 
Moli^re, privileged, 
As being alone with talent gifted. 
There to divert this beloved Sire, " 
Sets out, they have just told me. 
Most probably on Monday, 
In the morning or the afternoon. 
With his bewitching companv, 
Which has so fiivourable a wmd. 
And to which by royal order 
Has been lately added La Beauval, 
An actress of rare merit. 
Who recites with good grace 
As well as with judgment ; 
And who, in short, to the stage 
Is the most attractive ornament : 
And this is a certain truth. 

Page 112. 

Marquise, if my fkce 

Has certain features somewhat old, 

Bear in mind that at my age 

Your estimation will hardly surpass mine. 

Page 113. 
L'Hotel Bourgogne is in affliction. 
Having lately seen entombed 
Its Andromaque, so brilliant. 
So charming, so triumphant, 
In other wwds, the beauteous Du Pare, 
By whom Love has shot 
At hearts with so much effect. 
Clotho, without eyes and with as little affection 
For the most perrect creatures 
As for the most imperfect, 
And who loves not the theatre 
Which delights every one else. 
Has robbed us of that beauty 
With whom all were enchanted, 
When, with the demeanour of a queen. 
She appeared upon the stage; 
And now alJ that charmed \&b 
JJes in the gloomy tomb. 
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She was oondncted tbone mi Wednesda j 
With a nnmeroos suite. 
In which were the actors. 
Both French and Italian, 
The adorers of her charms. 
Who followed her in tears ; 
Some amongst them incognito^ 
Who, I think, will have long 
Impressed on their memory 
The image of the £edr deputed. 
Item, many different lovers 
Muffled in sombre garb, 
Who for precedence seemed to strive. 
Item, the poets of the theatre. 
Of whom one, the most interested. 
Was half dead. 

Item, several celebrated painters 
Assisted at these fdnereal honours. 
She having been of their able pencils 
One of the most beautiful subjects. 
Item, lastly, an assemblage 
Of persons of all sorts 
Who used to form her audience. 
And this is what, as an epitaph. 
In historiographic style. 
Thinking I owe her this remembrance, 
I have chosen to put here. 

Page 121. 

I see the desire of beholding me 
Has taken possession of all nature. 
And that the world places its hope 
In the blessings of my light alone. 

Page 121. 

Most happy everywhere are 

The spots where I cast 

The sweet tenderness of my glances. 

Page 122. 
That mother so happily productive 
Who in giving only once has given to the world every thii 

What the deuce "kiiid ot 'i^\e««vttft <aax\ssKQ^*«%^a5!^^ 
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In exposing themselves to endless risks ? 

Now, if they only hunted 

Hares, rabbits; and young hinds, well and good, 

They are animals of a very gentle nature, 

And always fly before us ; 

But to go and attack frightful beasts 

Which have no respect tor human &ces. 

And who hunt those who want to hunt them, 

Is a foolish pastime I cannot endure. 

Page 124. 

I would rather they should say 

" It is here that, by flying without stopping to say his 

prayers, 
Moron saved his life from the fury of a wild boar," 
Than if they had said—** This is the famous place 
Where the brave Moron, with heroic courage 
Braving the impetuous onset of a wild boar. 
Was killed by a thrust of its tusks." 

Page 125. 

It is a work by Moli^re. 
That writer, by his style. 

Charms at present the whole court 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I am delighted at it, for he is the man 

Who, as you may remember long ago, 

We concluded without a dissenting voice 

Would introduce into France 

The good taste and style of Terence. 

Plautus is a dull buffoon ; 

And never was there a time so propitious 

To the theatre. 

For think not that we laugh there now 

At many a jest admired of old 

And good for the time. 

We Imve changed the manner of it. 

Jodelet is no longer in fashion ; 

And now it is not necessary 

To deviate from Nature a single step. 

Page 126. 
Heaven preserve me. Sir, from being one of thosA isyjJfi.^ 
I do not feed myself with idle visions. 
And I here bring you the weighty wot^ 
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Of a oonnsel, which I would offer to the kingtbroogh yon, 

And which 1 have kept sealed up to myself — 

None of those fbolish projects, of those idle chimeras; 

With which the ears of persons in office are filled. 

I am not one of those beggar-counsellors whose pretenraon 

Speaks of nothing less than twenty or thirty millions. 

Bat one who every year, howeyer little may be thought of 

him, 
Can give to the king four hundred of good reckoning. 
With ^ise, without risk, without suspicion. 
And without trampling on tibie people in any way. 

Page 127. 
If you would lend me two pistoles. 

Page 128. 
Tou see him, my heart, and know what it is to love. 

Page 129. 
I love you ; 'tis enough ; and in your person 
I see rank, eoods, treasures, state, sceptre, crown ; 
And were I offered the power of the greatest kings, 
I would not accept it in exchange for the happiness of pos- 
sessing you. 
I am full of fear, Jupiter has so rattled me. 

Page 130. 
If that resemblance is such as is said, 
Alcmeua, without being guilty 

Ah ! as to the fact in question, 

A simple error becomes a real crime ; 

And innocence is destroyed without its own consent. 

Similar errors, whenever they may occur. 

Are matters of extreme delicacy, 

And reason may very often pardon them. 

Though love and honour cannot. 

I shall do as you order, and I pray you to perform your 
promises. 

Page 131. 

'Tis I who am stronger than myself. 

Page 132. 
And all tlie c\ia.ng,e XSaaX \ ^\A m the thing. 
Is that Sosia laas \)een.\iea.\«a. 
Must 1 repeat H tweut^ toieam^Cofc^aafc^M*^ 
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*Tis I who am stronger than myself. 

*Tis I who took possession of the gate by force. 

'Tis I who made myself march quietly off. 

'Tis I who would be the only I. 

Tis I who am jealous of myself. 

'Tis yaliant I whose courageous wrath 

Was made conspicuous to cowardly I. 

In a word, 'tis I who am now with you. 

That I who has shown himself to be my master ; 

'Tis I who have well beaten myself. 

Page 136. 
Gently, if you please ; this man has the appearance 
Of having a boiling blood, and a spirit somewhat muti- 
nous. 
He may, perhaps, adding one injury to another, 
Lay on his stick behind, as he has before. 
I hate with all my heart irascible tempers, 
And have a great affection for peaceful men. 
I have no taste for fighting, for fear of being beaten , 
And a gentle disposition is my chief virtue. 
But my honour says that for such an offence 
It is absolutely necessary to take vengeance. 
ATy faith ! let it talk as much as it pleases. 
The deuce take it, however, it will do nothing : 
When I have played the hero, and, for my pams. 
The thrust of a sword has pierced my bowels. 
And the report of my death has gone throughout the town. 
Tell me, my honour, will you 1^ the fitter for it? 

I once had a distaste for marriage, but now I have strong 
reasons for it, besides the delight that I shall have in the 
possession of a handsome woman, who will soothe me and 
rub me gently when I am wearied ; besides that delight, I 
say, I consider that in remaining as I am, I shall let the 
race of Sganarells be lost to the world, and that in marry- 
ing I may see myself living afresh in other selves ; that I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing creatures as like me as two 
drops of water are like one anomer, who will be continually 
playing in the house, who will call me papa when I come 
home &om the city, and will talk to me the most delightful 
follies in the world. Hold ! it seems to me that 1 am 
already in that state, and that I seft «ycsvfc \aM ^ ^ssswe^ 
about me. 
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Page 142. 

And this is what our arts have more need of than any- 
thing eUie. As to me, I confess that I remunerate 

myself in some degree with glory. He is a man, in 

fkct, whose knowledge is very limited, who talks absurdly 
of everything, never ^>plands bat in the wrong place ; bat 
his money mends his jm^gment He has diacemment in his 

purse. I perceive that you lay somewhat too mudi 

stress on money. I do not place my entire happiness on 
it I should like that, with his riches, he had also some 
good taste in matters. 

1 find all three of you exceedingly impertinent, talking 
before me with such arrogance, ana giving the name S[ 
sciences to things that on^t not even to be honoured widi 
the name of arts, and wmch can only be comprehended 
under the contemptible trades of teachers of fencing and 
singing and dancing. 

Fbmcimg-Master. 
Away, you dog of a philosopher ! 

Musio-BIaster. 
Away, you wretched pedant I 

Dancing-Master. 
Away, contemptible college-outcast ! 

Professor of P*hiix>sopht. 
How, roffues as you are! {^The Philosopher rushes upon 
thenif and cUl the three attack him with blows.'] 

M. JOUBDAIN. 

Mr. Philosopher I 

Professor of Phiix>8opht. 
Wretches, rascals, insolent fellows I 

M. JOURDAIN. 

Mr. Philosopher I 

Fencing-Master. 
Confound the animal ! 

M. JoURDAIN. 

Gentlemen ! 
Insolent fellows I 
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M. JOURDAIN. 

Mr. Philosopher ! 

Dancing-Master. 
To the devil with the wretched ass I 

M. JOURDAIN. 

Gentlemen ! 

Professob of Philosophy. 

Scoundrels I 

M. JoURDAIN. 

Mr. Philosopher ! 

MusioMasteb. 
To the devil with the imperlinent fellow I 

M. Joubdain. 
Grentlemen ! 

Pbofessob of Philosophy. 
Bascals, beggars, scoundrels, impostors I 

M. Joubdain. 
Mr. Philoso]^er I Gentlemen I Mr. Philo60i>her I Gen- 
tlemen ! Mr. Philosopher 1 [ They go out fighting,'] 

Page 145. 

He has such bad taste No, Madam. He sometimes 

adopts a bad fashion, but his taste is never bad. 

Is it thus that vou fulfil the pledges of &ith which you 
have publicly made to me? 

Mel I never gave them willingly; you forced them 
from me. Did you ask my consent before marriage, and if 
1 liked you ? You consulted in that matter my mther and 
mother. Properly speaking, you have married them^ ; and 
therefore you are perfectly right in always complaining to 
them of the injuries done to you. As to me, who never said 
that I would marry you, whom you have taken without in- 
quiring into my sentiments, I am resolved never to be com- 
pelled to submit to your wishes like a slave : and I will 
enjoy, with your permission, as many fine da^s as youth 
afibrds me, take those sweet indulgences which my age 
allows, see a little of the world ef fiishion, and taste the plea- 
sure of being complimented. Prepare yourself then for 
punishment, and give thanks to heaven that I am incapable 
of doing something worse. 

When a man like me has married a'ww^«^'^^'a^»=^'^^ 
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best thing he can do is to throw himself head ibrem 

the water. 

Page 147. 

I kiss yoar hands ; and, when yon please, I shall 
yon the sport of coursing a hare. 

You see, son-in-law, how matters^ should be m 
Adieu 1 Know that you have entered into a family n 
support you, and not allow any one to insult you. 

Page 149. 
Ah, fkther ! what you have just said is exceedingly 
It makes me quite ashamed to hear you speak in uu 
ner, and you should get yourself taught a little tbe : 
able manner of d<nng things. 

Oh, oh ! I was not on the watch : 
Whilst I look at you, thinking no ill. 
Your eye has secretly stolen my heart. 
Stop thief, stop thief, stop thie^ stop thief! 

Page 150. 

I am wislung you continually to be in the chai 
Zephyr^e. It is supported by columns of transparent 
and has been built by the Queen Zephyree above the 
region of the air. The sky is there always serene, 
pours ever obscure the prospect or the understandi 
thence, quite at my ease, I have looked upon the f 
terrestrial angel. 

At length, Acanthe, it is necessary to yield. 

Your spirit has charmed mine. 

I make you a citizen of the Tender, 

But pray do not mention it 

Page 153. 

The thing must be swallowed. 

Your own proceedings are the cause of such an action 
And I perceive your fortune to be to such a degree m 
That, Imowing you to be duped, one cannot pity you. 
I know not if such an action ought to be esteemed. 
But I know well that at least one cannot blame it. 

Page 1.54. 
One should always accommodate oneself to the majoi 
And should never make oneself Jooked at. 
Both extremes are offensive, aiv^ ev«t^ N^iaa man 
Should manage his dress as \i^ ^o^s'\ns\^.Ti^'a>%<i, 
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Affecting nothing too mnch, and without haste 

Adopting whatever changes nsa/zc may introduce. 

My opinion is not that one should follow the method 

Of those whom one sees improving on the fashion, 

And who, in those excesses of which they are enamoured, 

Would be vexed to see any one else go beyond them. 

But I hold that it is wrong, for wlwitever reason, 

To shun obstinately what the world pursues ; 

And that it is better to be numbered among the fools 

Than to take the wise part alone, in opposition to everybody. 

Page 156. 

In order to conduct oneself well in these difficulties, 
It is necessary in them, as in all, to avoid extremes — 
Not to imitate those people, somewhat too good-natured. 
Who make aflRsiirs of this sort a source of vanity ; 
Who go about boasting of the suitors of their wives. 
Praise them everywhere, and degrade their abilities 
By exhibiting a close sympathy with them. 
Partake of all their fetes and attend all their parties ; 
And behave so that people are reasonably astonished 
That they have the hardihood to show their faces. 
This manner of acting is doubtless altogether to be blamed. 
But the other extreme is not less deserving of censure. 
If I do not approve of those friends of the gallants. 
So neither am I in fevour of those turbulent people 
Whose imprudent aneer, storming and rumbling. 
Directs, by the noise it makes, all eyes upon them ; 
And who, by that explosion, seem unwilling 
That any one should be ignorant of what has happened to 

them. 
Between these two extremes there is an honourable part, 
Which, on such an occasion, the prudent man takes ; 
And when one knows how to take it, there is no need to 

blush 
For the worst part which a wife may perform against us. 

Page 158. 

Eraste. 
Ah, Lucile, Lucile, a heart like mine 
Will be regretted, and I know it well. 

Lucile. 
Erast^ Eraste, a heart made as yo\xT« \& xsvaAfe 

God easiJv imnnltr ite^lf -oritlt OTtr\4^V\Av 
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£bA8TE. 

No, no ; seek evennrhere, yon will never find another 
So passionately attached to you ; that I promise yoo. 
I say not this to soften yon : 

I shioold be to blame to have the least denre to do so. 
My most ardent devotion has had no power over you. 
Too wished to break fbe connexion. It must be thoogfatof 

no more. 
Bat no one, after me, whatever they may persuade yon, 
Will ever have so tender an a£fection. 

LuciiiE. 
Those who love treat people differently. 
And form a better jndgment of their person. 

Eraste. 
Those who love may, with jealousy. 
On much apparent cause, have their minds seized ; 
But then those who love cannot in reality 
Resolve to relinquish them ; and you, yon have done it 

LuciLE. 
Simple jealousy is more respectful. 

Eraste. 
One regards with a softer eye a &ult of love. 

LnciLG. 
No, Eraste, your heart was ill-excited. 

Eraste. 
No, Lucile, you have never loved me. 

LnciUB. 
Eh I I believe that gives you little care : 
Perhaps it had been much better for my life 

If I but let us cease this superfluous discourse. 

I shall not say what my thoughts are on that subject. 

Eraste. 
Why? 

Page 161. 

Harpagon. 
I have no money to give my children on their marriage. 

Anselme. 
Well, but I have ; so that need not disturb you. 

Harpagon. 
Will yon undertake to \>e «kX. ?\\ ^iSaft «x^\\sfc Q»f these two 
marriages ? 
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Anselme. 
YeSy I will undertake it. Are you satisfied ? 

Harpagon. 
Tes, provided you be at the expense of my marriage suit. 

AnSETjwLB. 

Agreed. Come, let us away to partake of the enjoyment 
which this happy day offers to us. 

COMMIRSAIRE. 

Stop, gentlemen, stop. Gently, if you please. Who is to 
pay me for the writings ? 

Harpaoon. 
We have nothing to do with your writings. 

COMMISSAIRE. 

Perhaps. But I did not make them for nothing, depend 
upon it. 

Harpagon, pointifig to MaItre Jacques. 
As to your payment, there is a man that you may take 
and hang. 

M. Jaoques. 
Oh dear ! how is one to act ? I am beaten with a stick 
for telling the truth, and now I am to be hung for lying. 

A ySELME. 

Mr. Harpagon, we must forgive that imposture. 

Harpagon. 
You will pay the Commissaire, then ? 

Anselme. 
Be it so. Come quick to communicate our joy to your 
mother, 

Harpagon. 
And I to visit my dear treasure. 

Page 163. 

Aroan. 
If I was one of those physicians, I would be revenged of 
his impertinence, and when he becomes ill leave him to die 
without assistance. In vain should be evein^thing he did or 
said. . . I would say to him. Die I die I lliat would teach 
him to make game of the &culty another time. 

Beralde. 
He would be wiser than the plKjsvdwo&s tsst >qr ^^s^iSs. 
ask for no assistance. 
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Aboam. 

So much the wone fbr him, if he has no recoone to 
medidne. 

Bebalde. 

He has reasons for that determination ; and TPf^i^itftina 
that it is only allowable in strong and vigoroos people who 
have strength remaining to sustain the remedy as well as 
the disorder ; bnt that as to him^ he has only jost strei^ 
enough to hear the malady. 

Page 1 64, note. The time will come for printing my remarb 
on the pieces which I have prodaoed ; and I do not despair of 
some day showing, in the manner of a great aathor, that I 
can quote Aristotle and Horace. In waiting for this critical 
exposition, which however may ne^er come, I depend very 
much on the decisions of the multitude ; and I hold it to be 
as difficult to overthrow a work which the public approvei 
as to defend one which it condemns. 

Page 165. Gro, go, Marquis ; Moli^re will always have 
more subjects than he wishes ; and all that he has attempted 
hitherto is a mere trifle in comparison with what remains. 

Always marquises Yes, always marquises. What the 

deuce would you have one take for a pleasant theatrical 
character ? The marquis of the present day is the humorist 
of comedy ; and as in all the ancient comedies we find a 
humorous valet who makes the audience laugh, so in all the 
pieces of the present day it is necessary to have a ridiculous 
marquis to divert the company. 

You are a fool — a fine subject, M. Boursault, to ente^ 

tain the court with. I should like to know in what way he 

is to be dressed out in order to be made amusing ; and if 

one were to exhibit him on the stage, he would be very 

happy to make the world laugh. It would be conferring 

too great an honour on him to exhibit him before so august 

an assembly; he would ask for nothing better; and he 

attacks me m good temper in order to make himself known 

in whatever way it may be. He is a man who has nothing 

to lose ; and the players have only let him loose upon me 

in order to engage me in a foolish contest, and by that 

artifice divert me from other works which I have to execute. 

And yet you are all of -jou %Yca^\fe etvovji^h. to be caught in 

this trap. But now 1 make m^ dies^scw.^aoxv ^o^vs^:? . \ ^'^i 

not intend to give any ausN^et \o axii Qi^evc <srv^^>sai& "sa.^ 
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counter-criticisms. Let them charge my pieces with all the 
faalts in the world, I am content. 

Confound it, gentlemen ! hold your tongues. If God has 
not given you the capability of knowing a thing, do not 
make people laugh in hearing you talkme about it ; and 
connder that by saying not a word it will pemaps be thought 
that you are clever people. 

Page 167. 

* Savoir enrouilM des pedants ' (the rusty knowledge of 
pedants). 

The virtue of a woman does not consist in grimaces. It 
is unbecoming to wish to appear more prudent than the pru- 
dent Affectation in that matter is worse than in any other ; 
and I see nothing more ridiculous than that delicacy of 
honour which takes the worst side of everything, which * 
gives an indelicate sense to the most innocent words, and 
takes offence at the shadows of things. Believe me, those 
who give themselves so many airs are not the more esteemed 
women of virtue. On the contrary, their mysterious severity 
and affected grimaces rouse the critical examination of 
everybody into the actions of their lives. People are glad 
to discover that there is something to find fault with ; and 
as an example, there were some ladies the other day at that 
comedy opposite the box in which we sat, who by the looks 
which they affected during the whole piece, by the turning 
away of their heads and hiding their faces, made people on 
every side tell a hundred follies of their lives which without 
that would not have been said. 

Page 168. It is a strange thing of you other gentlemen 
who are poets, that you always condemn those pieces which 
everybody runs after, and never say anything good except 
of those which nobody goes to see. 

Pa^e 169. I know his humour. He cares nothing about 
lus pieces being criticised, provided the world comes to see 
them. 

Page 170. Others have exhibited the lives of citizens and 
the common people ; Moli^re has exhibited all Paris and the * 
court 

Page 1 72. I shall not relinquish my plea«aii\.\sAv\^g!sw5RA> 

hut 1 shall take care to conceal tlhem, wA'V^'J^^ssssi^ 

myself without making any noiae. YJYica oncfc ^^tws^^Qsja 
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ofiended me erer lo litde, I will never forgive him, and win 
preaerre quite quietly an irreooncileable hatred. I shall be 
the avenger of oppressed virtue, and under this oonvenient 
pretext will attack my enemies ; I shall accuse them of im- 
piety, and let loose against them indiscreet zealots, who, 
without knowing any cause, will cry out against them, otct- 
whelm them with abuse, and from their private authority 
judge them openly as worthy of damnation. 

Page 1 73. For me, beauty ravishes me wherever I find it, 
and I yield easily to the gentle "nolence with which it dnvs 
me. It is in vain that I have an engagement The lore 
which 1 bear to one woman does not move my soul to do 
injustice to others. I have eyes to see the merit of all, and 
offer to every one the homage and the tributes which nature 
imposes upon us. Be it as it may, I cannot refuse my heart 
to what I see that is lovely ; and as soon as a handsome ftoe 
asks me, if I had ten diousand, I wonld give them all 
Growing desires have inexplicable charms ; and the whole 
pleasure of love is in change. There is an extreme grati* 
nottion in subduing by a hundred acts of homage the heart 
of a young beauty ; in seeing day by day the gradual pro- 
grress which is made ; in assailing, by bursts of passion, by 
tears and sighs, the innocent modesty of a soul which suffers 
even in yielding up its arms ; in forcing, foot by foot, all the 
little resistances which are opposed to us ; in overcoming 
the scruples of which she makes a pride ; and in leading her 
gently where one wants to make her come. But when one 
is once master of her, there is no longer anything to wish 
for ; all the beauty of the passion is at an end, and we fall 
asleep in the tranquillity of such a love, if some new object 
does not awaken our desires, and offer to our hearts the at- 
tractive charms of a conquest to be made. In short, there 
is nothing so sweet as to triumph over the resistance of a 
handsome woman : and I have in this matter the ambition 
of conquerors, who fly perpetually on from victory to victory, 
and cannot persuade themselves to fix a limit to their wishes. 
Nothing can stop the impetuosity of my desires. I feel that 
I have a heart capable of loving all the world, and like 
Alexander, I would wish to have other worlds where I 
might extend my amorous conquests. 

Page 1 75. There \s somft^Yiv^ Va. \Wl -which I cannot 
comprehend ; but wbLatevet \\. laa.^ >^e, \\. w«v^<Kt ^s«vcvc^<ai& y 
my understanding nor B\ia'\^es m^ ^^JX. 
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Page 177. 
He teaches me to have no affection for anything 
JHe detaches my soul from all friendships ; 
And I could see my brother, children, mother, wife, all die. 
Without caring so much about them as about that. 

Page 178. 
What human sentiments are these, my brother ? 
Do you know after all what 1 am capable of? 
All the world takes me for a good man, 
But the simple truth is, that I am good for nothing. 
It is for you to go out — you, who assume the tone of a master ; 
And 1 shsdl from this moment, in the most complete manner. 
Make you the entire heir of my property. 
A good, an honest friend, whom I take for a son-in-law. 
Is more dear to me than son, wife, or parents. 
Will you not accept what I oflfer you ? 

Page 179. 
The will of heaven be done in all things I 

If it is only the will of heaven that is opposed to my wishes, 
The removal of such an obstacle is an easy matter to me, 
And that ought not to restrain your heart. 

Oroon. 
You would condemn me, mother ! I tell you. 
That I have seen with my own eyes a crime so audacious. 

Madame Pernelle. 
Tongues have always venom to scatter. 
And nothing here below can defend itself against it. 

Orgon. 
This is holding an argument very devoid of sense : 
I have seen it, I tell you — seen it with my own eyes. 

Page 180. 
What is meant by seeing ? Need I repeat 
A hundred times in your ears, and call out like four (at once)? 

Madame Pernelle. 

Good God ! appearances are very often deceptive. 
We must not always judge from what we see. 

Orgon. 
I am getting into a rage. 

Madame Pe&ii£!lli&. 

Nature is subject to false suspicions. 
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And good is often interpreted is eriL 

Obook. 
And I ooght to interpret it to his charitable care 
That he in&tB to embrace my wife ? 

Madamk Pebmelle. 
It is proper 
In aocosinff people to have jost canses, 
And yoo shoald wait to be sure of things. 

Page 180. 
Ah, brother, stop ! 
And do not stoop to reproachfbl speeches. 
Leave a wretch to his unhappy fitte. 
And do not unite with remorse to oyerwhelm him. 

Page 181. 
He who reigns in heaven, on whom depend all c 
to whom belongs ihe glory, the mi^jesty, and the p( 
alai the only one, &c 

Do not say any more than that it is amaranth. 
Say rather that it is of my rent 
See how it is declined — My rent, of my rent, to my 

Page 182. 

Ariste. 
What success is there ? Shall we have Henriett 
Has she consented ? Is the afifair settled ? 

Chbtsalb. 
Not quite yet' 

Ariste. 
Does she refuse ? 

Chrtsale. 
No. 
Artste. 
Does she hesitate ? 

Chrtsale. 
Not at all. 

Ariste. 
What then? 

Chrysai^ 
She offers me anoXKet Toaxi iox ^ %aiv-\\v-\aw. 

Another man for aaoti-VnAa.^^ 



hat is his name ? 
onsieur Trissotin. 
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Chrysale. 
Another. 

Ariste. 
Chrtsale. 



Ariste. 
What ! that Monsieur Trissotin ? 

Chrtsale. 
e who always speaks verses and Latin. 

Ariste. 
on have accepted him ? 

Chrtsale. 

Me 1 never. God forbid ! 

Ariste. 
Th&t have you answered ? 

Chrtsale. ^ 

Nothing ; and I am very glad 
hat I have never spoken, so that 1 have not engaged myself 

Page 184. 

Ariste. 
very fine reason I And this is making a ereat step 1 
lave you at last managed to propose Clitandre to her ? 

Chrtsale. 
> o ; for as I saw that another son-in-law was spoken of, 
thought it would be better not to put myself rorward. 

knew it well, I, that you would marry him. ' 

!ome, Sir, follow the order which I have prescribed, 
nd make the contract as I have spoken it. 

•et him beware at least that I am not in his heart 
. sudden despair often prompts a man to marry, 
^ho afterwards repents as long as he lives. 

Page 186. 

es, I wish that no one had ever thought you lovely ; 
'hat you had neither rank, nor birth, nor riches, 
that my heart by a conspicuous sacti^o^ 
Utrhthave made compensadon for s\M^VxiVQa^^<^^ 
aa that I might this day have I3ie ^07 «xA ^Sb& ^^"^^ 
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Of teoiig yon reoeire everytfaing from the hands of 
aAMSIicKiu 

Bat it it no matter ; I most follow my destiny ; 
My toiil is entirely resigned in its fiiithfolness to yon. 
I would see to what extent your heart can go, 
And whether it is black enough to betray me. 

Page 187. 
Yon see what an unworthy affection is capable of. 

Solitude frightens a soul of twenty years : 

I do not feel mine great enough, strong enough. 

To resoWe on adopting such a design. 

Betrayed on every side, oppressed with injuries. 

Who hates all mankind : 
Some because they are wicked and evil-doers; 
Others because they are civil to the wicked. 
And have not that energetic disUke'to them. 
Which vice should always produce in virtuous minds. 

Page 189. 
Ah I one is little flattered by praise and honour 
When the soul is wrung by some deep grief, 
And one would willingly exchange the glory 

For the quiet of the heart 

Those who are bom to an elevated rank may proposi 
themselves the glory of serving your majesty in great < 
ployments; but as to me, all the glory to which I can as] 
IS that of amusing you. 



THE END. 
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